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Poll triumph for prince as anniversary of Diana’s death nears 

Charles back in favour 



Prince may be moving back into flavour, but he still has a ‘problem’ with women 


Pooh’s honeypot not so sweet 


PHOTOGRAPH: TIM GRAHAM 


Alan Trends 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE campaign 
by Prince 
Charles to 
reclaim the 
hearts and 
minds of the 
British people 
following Diana’s death has 
proved a quiet triumph, with 
a majority of the public say- 
ing for the first Hme in four 
years that be would make a 
good king. 

The results of this month’s 
Guardian/ICM opinion poll 
are likely to end speculation 
that chariot should be passed 
over for the throne. But the 
survey also shows that the 
monarchy as a whole is still 
in trouble, with general sup- 
port for the royal family still 
Car below the 70 per cent or 
more regularly recorded in 
polls up until Charles’s adul- 
tery confession in 1994. 

The poll shows that a solid 
minority — 28 per cent — 
remain hostile to the monar- 
chy and believe Britain would 
be better off without the royal 
family . A further 20 per cent 
of the public are uncertain or 
sceptical about their value. 

Although the ICM poll 
shows that Buckingham Pal- 
ace’s determined campaign in 
the last year to “modernise” 
the monarchy has made pro- 
gress, some 69 per cent of the 
public — down 10 points — 
still believe that the royal 
family is out of touch with or- 
dinary people. 

The strength of the legacy 
of Diana, Princess of Wales, 
however, shows no sign of 
abating nearly a year after 
her death. 

A majority — 52 to 40 per 
cent — agree with the senti- 
ment expressed by Tony Blair 
at the Labour Party confer- 
ence last year that “we are 
now living in a more giving 
age" following the death of Di- 
ana. Women, with 56 per cent 
agreeing and 36 per cent dis- 
agreeing, believe this more 
strongly than men, who agree 
by the narrower margin of 48 
to 45 per cent 

But it is the re-emergence of 
the Prince of Wales in the 
public’s affections that is the 
most remarkable aspect of 
this poll. His popularity has 
risen 14 points since the ques- 
tion was last asked in October 
1997, showing he always suf- 
fered from direct comparison 
with Diana. 

But the detail of the poll 
shows that Prince Charles 
continues to have a “prob- 
lem” with women. Support 
for him to become king is sig- 
nificantly weaker among 
women than men, with 40 per 
cent of female respondents 
saying they did not think he 
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would make a good king. This 
is confirmed by answers to 
the question of whether 
Charles should marry Ca- 
milla Parker Bowles. There Is 
no longer majority opposi- 
tion, with those opposed 
down nine points since Octo- 
ber 1997, to 46 per cent Some 
35 per cent believe they 
should marry, suggesting that 
another two or three years 
would see greater support for 
the idea. 

The progress that Prince 
Charles has made in the past 
year is also reflected in his 
performance rating. Asked to 
give marks out of 10 for the 
way he is carrying out his 
role as Prince of Wales, he 
scored an average of six, com- 
pared with 5.5 last September. 

These results would seem 
to suggest that the campaign 


John Ezard 


A nthony Butcher qc. 
rhairman of the Gar- 
rick Clnb, ..was 
stunned. “We thought we 
might not get a quorum,” 
he said as 300 members 
swarmed into the .coffee 
room yesterday like bees 
round a honeypot 
The club committee had 
commissioned market 
research which forecast a 
minuscule turnout “It just 
shows how wrong market 
research can be.” 

This was bigger than 
anything in the London 
dub’s 167-year history — a 
£60 million bonanza from 
the sale to Disney of a slice 
of Winnie the Pooh copy- 
right bequeathed to it by 
the author A A Milne. 

And the hope for many 
Garrick men, including the 
former Tory chancellor 
Norman Lamost, was a 
£39,000 windfall for each of 
the 1,300 members — 


mostly lawyers , act ors^ 
publishers and journalists. 
Some of them find it in- 
creasingly hard to pay their 
£850-a-year subscription an 
top of their restaurant and 
bar bills. 

For a cauldron of expec- 
tation like fid*, £he coffee 
room -was too small. So the 
members, all men and 
mostly over 60, trooped 
half a mile by taxi, foot and 
sometimes by crutch to the 
Fortune Theatre- 

Only at this emergency 
venue, during a 90-minute 
private meeting, did mem- 
bers learn from Mr Butch er 
and their 30-man governing 
committee just how wrong 
rank-and-file dreams can 
be. After tax. lawyers’ foes, 
a new charitable trust and 
proposed chib endowments 
bad taken their cut, the 
£50 million bonanza was 
whittled down to £12 mil- 
lion- This would yield 
£10,000 per member. The 
rinh win spend the next few 
months in frantic consulta- 


tion about whether what 
one resolution joyously 
called “a distribution of as- 
sets” should be made. 

One member forcefully 
accused the committee erf 
seeking “a hlawk cheque” 
to salt away most of the 
cash- Most other speakers 
avoided the topic of cash in 
hand. But a longstanding 
Garrick member said after- 
wards: “The unspoken 
a panda of the whole meet- 
ing was, ’Whafs In it for 
me?*” 

Other members voiced 
less optimism about the 
fthanMn of extracting any 
lucre from a committee 
which had already shrunk 
from £50 million to £12 mil- 
lion in a morning. For 
them a consolation was 
that part of the £8 milli on 
earmarked for charity is 
expected to be spent on the 
Garrick's main objectives. 
These are “literary, dra- 
matic, social — and conviv- 
ial”. So there may at least 

be a ffew drinks in it. 
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by Prince Charles's staff to 
make him look friendlier, less 
controversial and more mod- 
ern is beginning to pay off. 
His tour of South Africa last 
November on which he took 
Prince William, joked with 
the Spice Girls and chatted in- 
formally with the press was 
one example. 

But if Charles’s private 
efibrt is slowly working, the 
more general attempt by the 
Palace's Way Ahead Group to 
shed the out-of-touch image of 
the whole royal family after 
fierce criticism at the time of 
Diana's foneral is making 
less progress. 

The ICM poll shows that the 
royal family has still not 
recovered from the blow to its 
reputation that followed the 
open warfare between 
Charles and Diana. 

For more than 10 years, 
repeated Gaardian/ICM palls 
showed support for the royal 
femfly running at over 70 per 
cent until August 1997,- when 
it slumped below 50 per cent 
for the first time, to 48 per 
cent When the question was 
repeated immediately after 
the foneral, the level of sup- 
port recovered to 55 per cent 
saying they thought Britain 
would be worse off without 
the royal family . But this 
month's poll shows support 
failing back once again, with 
52 per cent — down three 
points — saying Britain 
would he worse without the 
royal family. 

An age breakdown of the 
results shows that outright 
hostility to the royal family 
has grown sharply among 18 - 
to 24-year-olds, from 36 per 
cent in August 1997 to 49 per 
cent today. 

The royals have been most 
successful with the 35- to 64- 
y ear-old age group. 

□ ICM interviewed a random 
sample of L203 adults aged 
over 18 by telephone between 
August 7 and 9 1998. Inter- 
views were conducted across 
the country and the results 
have been weighted to the 
profile of all adults. Full 
results on the Guardian web- 
site at http://reports.guar- 
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Clinton 

might 

admit 

sexual 

contact 


Martin Kettle to Washington 


P RESIDENT Bill Clinton 
was said yesterday to be 
moving towards admit- 
ting to "some form of Inti- 
mate relationship" with Mon- 
ica Lewinsky when he 
testifies on Monday to the 
grand jury hearing evidence 
on allegations of an affair and 
cover-up. 

Mr Clinton, his wife Hillary 
and his closest legal advisers 
met again yesterday to dis- 
cuss his testimony as inten- 
sive behind-the-scenes prepa- 
ration continued for the 
crucial encounter with inde- 
pendent counsel Kenneth 
Starr and his team of 
prosecutors. 

Washington was alive with 
rumours about what Mr Clin- 
ton might say, and news- 
papers and television talk 
shows offered plenty of advice 
and speculation. 

White House aides repeated 
the official line that the presi- 
dent would “answer all ques- 
tions truthfully” but added 
that no final decision had 
been taken on his exact strat- 
egy when he testifies by 
closed-circuit television link 
to the grand jury in a nearby 
federal court building. 

The continuing admission 
that Mr Clinton Is not irrevo- 
cably committed to a strategy 
of complete denial was 
apparently supported by 
reports in American news- 
papers and on television net- 
works that the president and 
his advisers have been weigh- 
ing up whether to admit to 
some form of intimate sexual 
encounter with the former 
White House intern. 

Ms Lewinsky is believed to 
have testified to the grand 
jury last week that she and 
turn to page 2, column 3 
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How to become a 
freelance writer 


by NICK DAWS 

Freelance writing can be 
creative, fulfilling and a 
lot of funi with excellent 
money to be made as well. 
What's more, anyone can 
become a writer. No 
special qualifications or 
experience are required. 
The market for writers is 
huge. In Britain alone 
there are around 1.000 
daily. Sunday and weekly 
papers, and more than 
8,000 magazines. Many of 
the stories and articles that 
they publish are supplied 
by freelances. Then there 
are books, theatre, films. 
TV, radio... 

With such demand, there's 
always room for new 
writers. But, as Mr. E. H. 
Metcalfe, principal of 
Britain’s leading writing 
school The Writers Bureau, 
explains. ‘If you want to 
enjoy the rewards of 
seeing your work in print, 
one thing you must have is 
proper training.’ 

The Writers Bureau runs 

a comprehensive corres- 
pondence course covering 


every aspect of fiction and 
□on-fiction writing. The 
140,000 word course is 
written by professional 
writers and has been 
acclaimed by experts. 
Students receive one-to- 
one guidance from tutors, 
all working writers 
themselves. From the start 
they are shown how to 
produce saleable work. ' Al 
the Bureau our philosophy 
is quite simple' says Mr. 
Metcalfe. ‘We will do 
everything in our power to 
help students become 
published writers.* 

The course comes on 
fifteen days’ free trial. In 
addition, the Bureau offers 
a remarkable money-back 
guarantee — if you haven't 
earned your tuition fees 
from published writing 
within 'one month of 
completing the course, 
your money will be 
refunded in foil. 

So, would you like to be a 
writer? Why not start now 
by returning the coupon 
below! 


Why Not Be A Writer? 

Yqd can cam vety good money writing stories, articles, books, scripts 
etc. Millions of pounds are paid annually in fees and royalties. Earning 
your share can be fun, profitable and creatively fulfilling. 
Comprehensive home-study course gets you published. It’s ideal for 
beginners. Expert professional tutors, personal tuition, help to sell your 
writing and much morel Earn while you learn, 15 day trio] period. 
Full refund Guarantee. Details FREE. No obligation. Send NOW! 


Nome 

(BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE! . 

Address 


Postcode 

The Writers Bureau 

Frespoet AB158S Manchester Ml BDJ 

Freephone 0800 656 2008 Please Quote ftef- 

Accredited by The Open *. Distance Learning Owdivy Council j 
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Congo in crisis as rebels accuse ciinton might be 


Mugabe of arming government Suai contact 


Nicholas PfaytMm 

InKhwhasaand 
Buchl Emecheza In Gocna 


R ebels fighting to 
topple the president 
of the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, 
Laurent Kabila, yesterday 
accused Zimbabwe — one of 
the regional mediators trying 
to resolve the country's crisis 
— of arming the TTinahara 
government 

Rebel commander Jean- 
Pierre Ondekane told Reuters 
he had evidence that Zimba- 
bwe and Cuba bad given mili- 
tary support to Mr Kabila's 
farces within the past few 
days. 

"Cuba, we are reliably in- 
formed, has sent pilots to fly 
the only two jets the Congo 
has. We hope they can see 
sense quickly and withdraw 
from this war, which is a 
purely internal matter for the 
Congolese to resolve,” he 
said. 

"These moves constitute 
hostile action against us. 
Zimbabwe is pretending to be 
a mediator while also arming 
Kabila's forces. They most 
choose what role they would 
like to play in Congo.” 

Rebel sources said later 
that the Cubans had been 
brought in to fly two Russian- 
built MI-24 helicopter gun- 
ships and not jets. 

The Zimbabwean govern- 
ment had no immediate com- 
ment On his nlairns that it W8S 
arming Mr Kabila's forces. 
Meanwhile, electricity was 
restored to parts of Kinshasa 
yesterday after rebels had 
severed supplies.' The return 
of power brought some relief 
to the capital's 6 million 
people after a blackout of 
nearly 24 hours that crippled 
water and petrol supplies and 
forced state radio and televi- 
sion off the air. 

The city appeared calm last 


night with no obvious signs 
on the streets of the military 
deployment taking place else- 
where In former Zaire. But 
foreign governments urged 
their nationals with increas- 
ing urgency to leave. 

"Rebel troops are reported 
to be approaching Kinshasa.” 
the Foreign Office said amid 
reports that the situation had 
deteriorated overnight 

A Royal Marine company 
from 40 Commando in Taun- 
ton, Somerset; was last night 
placed on tenvdiatA notice to 
leave tor the British Atlantic 
base on Ascension Island in 
readiness tor a possible evac- 
uation operation. The United 
States said It had sent a heli- 
copter-carrying ship with 
L200 marines to evacuate US 
nationals if necessary. 

Mr Kabila, who overthrew 
veteran dictator Mobutu Sese 
Seko in May last year, is 
under threat from former al- 
lies who accuse him of nepo- 
tism and mismanagement. 
Rwanda and Uganda, which 
helped him seize power, deny 
bis charges that they have in- 
vaded Congo to back the 
rebellion, which was 
launched by gthnin Tuts is In 
the east 

On Thursday night, with 
the capital in darkness, 
senior Kafrfla aides admitted 
that the advancing rebels had 
taken over the power distri- 
bution centre at the huge Inga 
hydro-electric dam in the 
west. Apart from the capital, 
Inga also supplies power to 
important copper and cobalt 
mines in Shaba province. 
With pumping equipment 
paralysed. Kinshasa residents 
were . yesterday reduced to 
walking the streets with 
buckets in search of water. 

AKhougbt the power supply 
was later restored, it was not 
dear whether it was coining 
from Inga or from other, 
smaller plants. State radio 
said the line bringing electric- 
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Female recruits cheer an army officer in Ktushasa. Thousands have joined up to defend the Congolese capital against 
the rebel advance photograph: blmsemusmi 


ity from Inga to the capital 
.was being repaired. 

At Sake in eastern Congo, a 
Reuters correspondent saw 
hundreds of soldiers In cam- 
ouflage cowboy hats saluting 
rebel leader Jean-Pier re 
Ondekane. 

"We will liberate Congo! 
We will defeat Kabila! We wiH 
succeed!” the soldiers sang 
triumphantly. 

"We are not fighting to take 
power, we’re fighting to liber- 


ate the country,” Commander 
Ondekane told rhg rally. 

The foreign ministers of 
Zimbabwe, Tanzania, Zambia 
and Namibia were yesterday 
holding talks in Rwanda on 
the conflict. 

Amnesty Tntgmntinnai and 
the New York-based Human 
Rights Watch expressed con- 
cern atvwit incitement to vio- 
lence by the Congolese au- 
thorities and the media. 
Human Rights Watch recalled 


that similar “hate radio” 
broadcasts had prepared the 
stage for genocide in neigh- 
bouring Rwanda in 1994. 

In Geneva, the United 
Nations Children's Fund 
accused both the government 
and the rebels of recruiting 
child soldiers, some aged as 
young as 12, for the latest 
fighting. l 

Unrest has spread rapidly I 
since the revolt erupted in Mr 
Kabila's army on August 2. 


The rebels hold the key 
eastern towns of Gama, Bu- 
ka vu and Uvira. hi the west 
they control the ports, of 
Muanda and Banana and the 
garrison town of Kitona in- 
land. Officials wM Mr Rahil* 
had sarirpd his army chief 
and brother-in-law, Celestine 
Kifwa, for his handling of the 
war. 

Nicholas Phythian and 
BuchL Emecheza are Reuters 
correspondents 


continued from page 1 

Mr Clinton had an 18-month 
affair involving sexual en- 
counters of many kinds? A 
dress belonging to Ms 
Lewinsky has been tested for 
possible traces of the presi- 
dent’s semen but the results 
have not been publicly 
revealed. Mr Clinton has al- 
ways denied a sexual 
r elationshi p. 

Discussions between Mr 
Clinton and his legal team, 
led by David Kendall, were 
reported yesterday to have 
centred on a plan which 
would allow him to acknowl- 
edge having “sexual con- 
tacts” — including oral sex — 
with Ms Lewinsky, while also 
maintaining that he told the 

truth when testifying to law- 
yers for Paula Jones that he 
never had "sexual relations'* 
with her. 

Ms Jones had accused Mr 
Clinton of sexual harassment 
At that hearing, her lawyers 
attempted to pre-empt just 
this kind of semantic dispute . 
by offering a widely-cast defi- 
nition approved by the judge, 
Susan Webber Wri ght. Sexual 
relations had occurred when 
“foe person knowingly en- 
gages in or causes contact 
with the genitalia, anus, 
groin, breast, inner thigh or , 
buttocks of any person with 
an infont to arouse or gratify I 
the sexual desire of any per- 1 
son”. Mr Clinton's advisers 
are said to be considering 
arg uing that thk definition 
excludes oral sex. 

One source told foe Associ- 
- ated Press news agency yes- 
terday: “It’s something being 
discussed both Inside the 
room *n<i outside.” 

However, foe White House i 
press secretary, Mike 
McCurry, cautioned against 
such speculation, saying that 
Mr Clinton's legal team did 
not and WOUld DOt dismiss its 
strat e gy with the press. 


Another unresolved dispute 
concerns the question of 
whether President Clinton 
should make a public speech 
next week in addition to foe 
secret testimony to the grand 
jury. Several of the presi- 
dent’s political advisers be- 
lieve that his testimony is 
liltely to be leaked to the 
media and are pressing him 
to get his own version on the 
public record as soon as 
possible. 

Meanwhile, foe latest opin- 
ion polls show that Ameri- 
cans want Mr Clinton to tell 

the truth when he testifies on 
Monday, even if it means ad- 
mitting to sexual relations 
with Ms Lewinsky and to 
lying about it in the Jones 
case. 

Some 71 per cent cf Ameri- 
cans say they would not lose 


‘Americans want 
Mr Clinton to tell 
the truth when he 
testifies 1 


co nfidenc e in Mr Clinton if he 
mad* such admissions, com- 
pared with 26 per cent who 
would lose confidence, ac- 
cording to a CNN/USA Today 
poll published yesterday. Hie 
poll found that 73 per emit of 
Americans believe that Mr 
Clinton had sexual relations 
with Ms Lewinsky, and that 
65 per cent think he lied about 
it 

However, there is still a 
reservoir of goodwill. Two- 
thirds of the population be- 
lieve Mr Clinton is doing a 
good job as president, just as 
they have throughout most of 
foe seven month* of scandal, 
and 53 per cent say they 
respect Mr . Clinton 
personally. 
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rorec asL 1X0 Naas; antde Money. 1X0 
RIH>. 1X3 Weather. 2 X 0 Nem 2X5 
Dhwrea Parap ocCw . 3X0 Hem Ctosalng 
Continents. 3X0 Ro34 RuaL 4X0 News; 


South-western Nonway. Denmark aid southern 
Sweden wtt have a spelt of locator heavy, thundery 
rain. This w* be foaowed by sunshine and showers 
spreadng from die west during the doy. High pres- 
sure over Finland wfll bring mainly fine weather to 
the rest of the Scandinavia. Htghs generally 
between 16 - 21 C, but only 14-17C fei the north. 
Low Countries, Germany, Austria, 


tbe Srtudcy Pten The Wng of Ptussia. 
9 Nam Wriotind Wbman’a Hour. 




7X0 SS*?.1S Satotosytegh.Ry.ru 
Sotuday Review. 8X5 Kutf?&a«few. 
SXO The Archive Hour Th# RaD* 

Stedon. 40X0 News; The Ctaiaic 

The Btais FaB Down. tlXO Nows 
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" — Notea. 1X0 
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— ..The Prefect HoaL 1X0 

Shfcrtng Fbracad. 2X0 As Wtfd Sendee. 
8 x 0 Newa. 6X3 SNpptag. 0X0 Irahore 
FbrecaaL 0X0 Beta on Suafey. 


The Low countries wffl start fatrty cloudy with some 
cfrfasdy rain, but brighter weather w* spread from 
the west durfrtg the <fcy. Germany, Swteartand and 
Austria w8l have a ftie warm and maHy sunny day 
with tight winds. Highs 21-230 over the Low 
Countries, but generaBy 2S-29C eisewhem. 
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Northern parts of France wp be mosfly cloudy with 
showers at first, but this wffl de away leaving the 
whate country foe and dry with plenty of warm sun- 
shine in at areas, ttghs 21-23C In the north, but 
generally 26-30C elsewhere. 


BBC Worid Sendee 


Afternoon Btondery showers are BkBfy over the 
Pyrenees and the Cantabrian mowi&ins In Spain, 
but the rest of toeria wil continue hot and sunny. 
Highs 22-25C over northern Spain, but generafiy 
between 30-35C elsewhere In Spam and Portugal. 
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Thundery showers are Italy over (ho Alps during 
the afternoon, but the rest of Italy wifl have another 
hot arid mainly sunny day. Highs 31-35C. 

Ore# 0 4 ; 

Tha dry, sunny and hot weather continues with the 
Aegean eoasts and Islands having the best refcf 
from the Mat with a cooling breeze. Htfis from 
28C over the eastern islands up to 35C Inland. 
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Victory in 
court for 
television 
hypnotist 


Helen Carter 


) V 


H ypnotist Paul mo- 
Kama emerged vic- 
torious from the 
High Court yester- 
day after successfully defend- 
ing an action brought by one 
of his stage show volunteers, 
who claimed the experience 
transformed him into an ag- 
gressive schizophrenic. 

Mr Justice Toulson ruled 
that it was a coincidence 
Christopher Gates, who had 
been claiming £200,000 dam- 
ages from McKenna, devel- 
oped the acute mental HTnwae 
days after he attende d the 
hypnotist’s stage show. 

He said it was perfectly 
understandable that Mr 
Gates, of Downley, Bucking- 
hamshire. should have be- 
lieved his sudden Hosnomt into 
mental illness was caused by 
the hypnotic experience, but 
this was not the case. 

The court had heard that 
Mr Gates, aged 30, had been 
made to believe by McKenna 
that he was a ballet dancer, 
an interpreter for aliens from 
outer space, the Polling Stone 
Mick Jagger and a naughty 
schoolboy. 

While he was in a trance, 
which lasted 2 l /, hours, Mc- 
Kenna told him that a woman 
was wearing special glasses 
that allowed her to see him 
naked. 

The furniture polisher was 
unable to sleep after partici- 
pating in the stage show in 
March 1994 and the following 
day at work his supervisor 
noticed a marked change in 
his behaviour. At times he 
giggled for no apparent 


reason or he displayed irra- 
tional aggression. 

Mr Gates's ordeal was de- 
scribed by his girlfriend. Bev- 
erley Gibbs, as horrendous. 
She said he paced a roun d his 
bedroom shouting “Kill Mc- 
Kenna" and refused to bathe 
as he feared the hypnotist was 
waiting for him in the bath- 
room. He also thought he 
would die if he went to sleep 
and believed he could stop 
cars with his eyes. Nine days 
after the stage show, he was 
admitted to hospital suffering 
from acute schizophrenia and 
he has been unable to work 
since. 

However. Mr Justice Toul- 
son concluded in a 38-page 
Judgment "Schizophrenia is 
an organic illness which 
could not be caused by hypno- 
sis. The plaintiff' was already 
either suffering from schizo- 
phrenia or was on the point of 
doing so at the time of the 
show, and the connection in 
time between his appearance 
on the show and the manifes- 
tation of the illness was a co- 
incidence. By taking part in 
the show the plaintiff con- 
sented to participating in 
what were no more than a 
series of silly sketches, harm- 
less in themselves. By all ac- 
counts the plaintiff appeared 
to be the star performer of the 
evening.” 

McKenna, who describes 
himself as an expert in the art 
but not science of hypnosis, 
was delighted by the result 
but said the cost of clearing 
his name added up to £1 mil- 
lion in lost business and 
sponsorships. 

Mr Gates was not in court 
to hear the ruling. 




There's a man on tele vision swears he’s Elvis John 

Humphreys of Glasgow (above) was hypnotised by Pnul 
McKenna (left) on his TV show. Christopher Gates (below) 
volanteered for stage hypnosis. He show ended in court 
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Fun or dangerous? It’s all down to trance 


The experts are divided about 
stage hypnotism: some say it’s 
harmless, others a lottery that, 
despite yesterday’s ruling, can 
cause lasting psychological 
harm. Nick Hopkins reports 


T HE case against Paul 
McKenna may not 
have proved that 
hypnotism is danger- 
ous. but it certainly 
made the business look ab- 
surd and increasingly out of 
control. 

A hypnotist has tremen- 
dous power. A good one can 
make you dance like Elvis 
Presley, sing like Madonna, 
or simulate an orgasm in 
front of hundreds of people 
wbo are revelling in your 
humiliation. 

Yet there is not a hypnotist 
in the country — Paul Mc- 
Kenna included — who has 
been formally trained here. 
There is no recognised medi- 
cal qualification or accepted 
ethical standard. However, 
McKenna was awarded a PhD 
in philosophy in hypnother- 
apy from the University of La 
Salle, Louisiana, in 1997. 

Mr Justice Toulson looked 
on witheringly as James Cor- 
dean. a retired per former 
known as Dr Q, explained 
bow he had gained his PhD in 
hypnosis. "I bought if for $20 
in America,” he said, without 
a hint of embarrassment "It's 
what we call puff.” 

Such abuses are wide- 
spread and their proliferation 
is hardly surprising. There is 
no regulation of the expand- 
ing business by the Govern- 
ment and none is intended. 

Attempts at self-regulation 
have been farcical. The court 
heard that most members of 
the British Council of Profes- 
sional Stage Hypnotists, cre- 
ated to ensure probity amon g 
performers, were claiming bo- 
gus degrees and doctorates to 


boost their egos and shore up 
their credibitity. 

Hypnotists can spring up 
anywhere and work with im- 
punity. This freedom does 
not mean that the science be- 
hind hypnotism is simple and 
easily learned. It isn’t 

There is not a hypnotist In 
the country who knows wbat 
is going on in the brain dur- 
ing the hypnotic process. It is 
easy enough to put someone 
in a trance, and easy enough 
to bring someone out of it 
But nobody is sure precisely 
wbat happens in between. 

The uncertainly was the 
key to the case, providing the 
best arguments for the plain- 
tiff and the defence. 

McKenna argued that thou- 
sands of people are hypno- 
tised every year in pubs, bars 
and student unions, and suf- 
fer no side-effects. 

His QC, Roger Henderson, 
suggested that the symptoms 
of Christopher Gates’s mental 
illness were evident before be 
went to the show in High 
Wycombe four years ago. He 
was under stress because he 
thought he was going to lose 
his job, and was already be- 
having oat of character when 
McKenna put him in a trance. 

Mr Henderson repeatedly 
pointed to the feet that there 
is no unequivocal proof that 
hypnosis can induce mental 
illness. Anthony Scrivener, 
QC, for Mr Gates, could not 
provide any. His theory was 
one of cause and effect. 

Mr Gates had been a per- 
fectly healthy man before he 
went to the show. Nine days 
later, he was diagnosed with 
acute schizophrenia and has 


not worked since. Mr Scriv- 
ener accused McKenna of 
negligence. He had not vetted 
his volunteers properly, and 
upset Mr Gates with the tasks 
he set him. 

Expert witnesses said it 
was possible that McKenna's 
hypnosis had uncovered a 
schizophrenic weakness, but 
would not commit themselves 
to anything stronger. 

The problem is, nobody 
really knows the truth. 

There is a schism in the 
field between those who think 
that stage hypnotism is dan- 
gerous and those who do not 
In the absence of compelling 
research, the theories are 
based on a mixture of per- 
sonal belief experience and 
intuition. 

Michael Heap, a chartered 
clinical psychologist and 
president of the British Soci- 
ety of Experimental and Clin- 
ical Hypnosis, is the foremost 
academic authority on the 
subject in the UK. 

He does not believe that 
Paul McKenna can be blamed 
for Mr Gates’s illness. He is 
one of the old school. To Mm, 
hypnosis does not involve an 
altered state of consciousness, 
but a "heightened state of 
suggestibility". 

Dr Heap said: “It would be 
highly unusual for a person to 
develop chronic schizophre- 
nia from one incident After a 
stage performance a person 
may w or ry that the hypnosis 
has altered them, and this 
may affect their grasp on real- 
ity, But hypnosis does not cre- 
ate psychotic vulnerabilities 
and I do not believe that the 
effect of hypnosis is strong 
enough to expose those kind 
of vulnerabilities.” 

Claptrap, says Derek Crus- 
sell. of the Smith London Hyp- 
notherapy Centre. He has 
been a practising hypnotist 
for more than SO years and 
helped to treat Mr Gates after 
he was released from a men- 
tal health unit. 

He said: ‘1 know from long 
experience that people can be 
damaged by hypnosis. A stage 


hypnotist does not have the 
time to select the people who 
may be affected by the pro- 
cess. How does the stage hyp- 
notist know if a -volunteer 
from the audience suffers 
from epilepsy, or is a schizo- 
phrenic who has never been 
diagnosed? He doesn't. And 
that makes stage hypnotism a 
dangerous lottery.” • 

Mr Crussell believes that 
stage hypnotism should be 
outlawed, and there should be 
a register of hypnotherapists 
vetted by the Department of 
Health. 

At the moment, the Govern- 
ment is not interested in hyp- 
notism. An Independent 
review by a panel of four ex- 
perts appointed by the Home 
Office in 1995 concluded: “On 
the basis of the material pro- 
vided . . . there is not enough 
evidence of serious risk to the 
public to warrant banning 
stage hypnotism. 

“Given the large number of 
people who participate in 
tnese shows, a small but im- 
portant group would be ex- 
pected to have pre-existing 
physical, emotional or psy- 
chological problems. If a prob- 
lem shows up after an un- 
usual event such as 
participating in a stage hyp- 
notism show, it may seem as 
though the show was respon- 
sible even on occasions when 
this was not the case.” 

The panel, made up of clini- 
cal psychologists and psycho- 
therapists. complained that 
“there were no studies which 
represented a scientific at- 
tempt to evaluate the effects 
of stage hypnosis''. 

The report raised more 
questions than it answered 
and offered no consolation to 
Margaret Harper. The death 
of her daughter. Sharron Ta- 
bam, had been the catalyst 
for the inquiry. Mrs Tabam 
had been hypnotised in a pub 
in Leyland, Lancashire. She 
was brought out of the trance 
by being told she would be 
receiving a 10.000-volt shock. 
Unknown to the hypnotist 
she had a phobia of electric- 


ity. Five hours after the show, 
she choked on her own vomit 
There have been other 
recent complaints about the 
'effects of stage -hypnotism. 
=One man was told under hyp- 
nosis that he found pieces of 
furniture attractive. He 
claimed in a civil suit that 
when he came out of the spell. 


the suggestion remained and 
he had a “disturbing and un- 
controllable urge to have sex 
with furniture and domestic 
appliances”. 

Dr Heap has doubted the 
authenticity of this victim, 
but there is no argument over 
Mr Gates. He has suffered 
from mental illness, and the 


effects are still with him. He 
is a big. lumbering man. 
Watching him struggle to 
keep attention during .the 
trial — he fell asleep at least 
once — it was hard to believe 
he was once a keen weight- 
lifter and member of a karate 
club. 

There is no convincing ex- 


planation for Mr Gates's sud- 
den deterioration. 

McKenna Is convinced that 
he was not part of the prob- 
lem. .'“My show is a fiin 
show,” he said. "People 
choose to participate in it If 
anyone shows any sign of dis- 
tress, 1 would ask them if they 
wanted to leave the stage.” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 



You are in my power. . .how hypnotism works 
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Feeling sleepy? A hypnotist at work photograph: david scx/toe 


■PEE normal technique is 
I for the hypnotist to ask 
members of the audience to 
perform a simple task to es- 
tablish which are most sus- 
ceptible, writes Helen Carter. 

_ “The hypnotist asks the 
audience to sit with their 
eyes closed and clasp their 
hands together and listen to 
his voice. He tells them that 
their bands are getting 
tighter and tighter on the 
count of 10.” said Derek 
Crussell of the South Lon- 
don Hypnotherapy Centre. 

“Then out of an audience 
of 1,000 people he might end 
up with 40 who are unable 
to unlock their hands and 
they go up on stage.” 

Once the hand-clasp test 
has been carried out, the 
hypnotist knows he has a 
group of willing volunteers. 
After suggesting that they 
perform a series of often 
bizarre requests, he counts 


down to bring his subjects 
out of the trance. 

Johnny HtDyard, chair- 
man of the Federation of 
Ethical Stage Hypnotists, 
said: “I ask the volunteers to 
listen to my voice and make 
suggestions to them, such as 
toiHng them that fh.jy legs 
or arms are heavy. 

“If 1 were to play music to 
them and suggest that they 
were a bullfighter, the per- 
son knows that they are not 
really a bullfighter. Then I 
count to five and snap my 
fingers to get them to wake 
up. Most of the time they 
are awake already.” 

He said the principles of 
stage hypnotism and hyp- 
notherapy were the same. 

Those most susceptible to 
hypnotism are usually 
thought to have an intense 
imaginative life, which may 


be related to early child- 
hood experiences. 
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A Save the Children plane delivering supplies in southern Sudan. 


Photo: Neil Cooper 


SUDAN CHILDREN’S APPEAL 


in Sudan 2.6 million people 
are in urgent need of food aid, and 
neatly half of these are at immediate risk 
from starvation. Children are suffering 
terribly. Right now the priorities are 
food and the need to provide protection 
and support to the children becoming 
separated from their families. 

We have worked alongside the 
resourceful people of Sudan through 
many tough times in the past, but civil war 
and drought mean that the lives of many 
children depend, for now, on outside help. 

As well as working closely with 
other charities active in .the region to 
assist in the delivery of food aid and 
essential relief items, Save the Children 
is the lead agency responsible for 
unaccompanied children. 

Our staff are working around the 
clock providing immediate assistance, 
whQst also planning ahead for the future 
when the present chronic food needs 
have been met We are: 

• organising community kitchens to 
provide unaccompanied children with 
a regular food supply and offering 
particularly vulnerable children a secure 
base to stay 

• supplying high energy biscuits for 
children 


• providing experts to the UN World 
Food Programme to plan how to get 
the food to those who need it most, 
and supplying trucks to facilitate the 
distribution of food beyond the airstrips 

• providing a water consultant to 
assess the problems of water supply 
systems and training local mobile 
teams to create and maintain new 
water sources 

• distributing fishing equipment, com- 
munity survival hits and other essential 


items (o give help to families now and 
in the future. 

We’re pressing for peace as the only long 
term solution to the problems in Sudan. 
But meanwhile, we're doing all wc can. 

We believe that the children of Sudan 
have the right to a childhood, as much as 
any child of any nation. 

Whatever you can send will help... 

Sa»e the CWidrenY 

Registered Charily No. 213890 
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IN: Beatles, Radiohead, Vera Lynn 
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Janine Gibson 

Media Correspondent 


T HE shameful truth. Is 
oat. The nation of 
Brttpop and punk is 
secretly rather 
middle of the road. 

The laxgest-ever poll of 
musical tastes has con- 
firmed the Beatles’ place In 
British hearts, bat the 


remainder of the top 100 Is a 
triumph tor easy listening. 

Celine Dion, Cliff Rich- 
ard. Phil Co llins and Elton 
John dominate the top 10 in 
a list compiled by the Brit- 
ish Marketing Research 
Bureau for Mojo wnprinc 
after asking 5,000 people to 
name their favourite 
recording artist of all time. 

Mojo's editor. Mat Snow, 
yesterday acknowledged 


the list’s conservative edge, 
bat the inclusion of such 
figures as Vera Lynn and 
Perry Como was the result 
of letting the over-4 5s have 
a say. "We associate music 
consumption with young- 
ish peo ple and tend to dis- 
count older people, who are 
very seldom asked their 
opinion about anything. 
Remember, 30 per cent of 
the population is over 55.” 


BritaraNs a&tftne pop 100 
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OUT: The Who, Morrissey, Sex Pistols 
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Forget rock. 
What people 
really like is 
easy listening 



The biggest surprise, ac- 
cording to Mr Snow, was 
not those who were In. but 
those who were not. He 
could find no reason for the 
exclusion of the Smiths, for 
example. Where were the 
teenage boys that hung on 
Morrissey’s every word? 

“For a generation of 
white rock Cans and sensi- 
tive young people. The 
Smiths were the No 1 act 


Perhaps the fans started 
listening to other things 
which are more on their 
mind.” 

The Smiths are not the 
only surprise ommission. 
Precious few 1980s acts ap- 
pear, nor do the Who. the 
Sex Pistols, T Rex, or toe 
Clash. 

It seems the middle aged 
and middle class won 
through. The Beatles 


received 261 votes, mostly 
ABCls from the 45 to 54- 
year-old group. Elvis Pres- 
ley fans were more likely to 
be working class. Frank 
Sinatra got 148 votes, 
mostly older middle-class 
women, whereas Queen, at 
fourth with 128 votes, 
ranked high among - middle- 
class mftn. . 

The best showing for a 
British 19906 act was Oasis, 


placed eighth with 92 votes, 
all but two of them from 
the under 35s. Boyzone 
made 86, hut the bands 
with indie cred were for 
lower: the Verve at 45, Ra- 
diohead at 49, and the Prod- 
igy at 54. 

Madonna, who turns 40 
on Sunday, will no donbt be 
less than impressed to be 
beaten by both Celine Dion 
and Shirley Bassey to top 


female artist honours. Sim- 
ilarly Bob Dylan {ranked 
41) must be asking himself 
what he did to deserve 
being topped by the Back- 
street Boys. 

Alan Smith, of the music 
industry magazine Tip 
Sheet, commented: “The 
true greats will always 
stand out, whereas the fhds 
and trends will come and 

go-” 


Debt ‘forces one in five 
students to drop out’ 


Stuart miar 


vEBT forces up to one In 
|five students to drop 
out, according to a sur- 
vey published yesterday. 

As sixth formers get ready 
for their A level results on 
Thursday and the prospect of 
university, the annual Push 
student survey said that the 
average student debt run up 
in a year had risen to more 
than £1,700 from £1,400 12 
months ago: the worst cases 
owed up to £ 12,000 after three 
years at university. 

Students in London were 
worst off; with an average 
annual debt of more than 
£2,000 — more than 20 per 
cent up on last year. 

’The bottom line is that stu- 
dents are getting poorer and 
poorer and poorer,” said 
Johnny Rich, editor of the 
Push university guide. 

“What we have to ask is 
whether the contribution of 
higher education as a whole 
is being matched by the in- 


vestment of society as a 
whole.” 

For the first time this year 
students will also have to pay 
£1,000 a year tuition fees. 

The National Union of Stu- 
dents said the introduction of 
fees — only new students 
whose combined parental in- 
come is less than £23,000 are 
exempt — will accelerate the 
crisis. “Students are giving 
up their courses increasingly 
for financial reasons.” a 
spokeswoman said. “They 
just cannot afford it, and the 
situation is going to get 
worse. We do not believe stu- 
dents or their parents should 
have to pay for their tuition.” 

The guide claimed that 
Goldsmith’s College in south- 
east London fared worst in 
the table of debt It had a 
drop-out rate of 27 per cent 
and undergraduates owed an 
average of £3,950 in loans and 
overdrafts, according to the 
guide. 

The college dismissed the 
survey as “unrepresentative 
and misleading”. In a state- 


ment. it put the average debt 
at £1,500422,000 including stu- 
dent loans. It also disputed 
the guide's drop-out rate. 
claiming it did not take iota 


account students who tempo- 
rarily interrupted their study 
and returned to higher educa- 
tion within a year, or stu- 
dents who changed courses. 

The guide also claimed the 
high drop-out rate at some in- 
stitutions might be caused by 
students being encouraged to 
start courses they did not 
have the ability to complete. 
It cited Queen Mary and 
Westfield College in east Lon- 
don which was said to have a 
27 per cent drop-out rate de- 
spite one of the lowest debt 
averages in London at £650. 

Again, the college insisted 
the true rate was 14 per cent 
when students who took four 
years to complete a three-year 
course were taken into ac- 
count It also said: “We do a 
lot or science and engineering 
courses which are particu- 
larly tough, so you would ex- 
pect some to give up. 


Hoddle bitten by curse 
of England managers 


I N SERIALISING his book 
about the 1998 World Cup 
tn a tabloid newspaper, the 
England coach Glenn Hoddle 
has inadvertently achieved 
something even the wiliest 
spin doctor would find chal- 
lenging — getting public sym- 
pathy for Paul Gascoigne. 

Former England managers. 
Premiership managers, 
Bryan Robson, Gascoigne's 
manager nt Middlesbrough 
and a host of other footballing 
names have supported Gas- 
coigne and condemned Hod- 
cfle for spilling the beans on 
the sport's most tempestuous 
and wayward star since, argu- 
ably, George Best. 

Hoddle described in his 
book Glenn Hoddle: The 1998 
World Cup Story earlier this 
week bow Gascoigne started 
smashing up his hotel room 
when he was told he had been 
dropped from the England 
squad for France '98. 

The book has been criti- 
cised for breaching confi- 
dence ui the player-manager 
relationship. Robson called it 
"pathetic” while Cordon 
Taylor, chief executive oT the 
Professional Footballers' 
Association, said other plov- 
ers would be “wary” of Hod- 
dle now. 

Mel Stein. Gascoigne's ad- 
viser. said yesterday “Paul 

has been overwhelmed by the 
support he has received since 
Hoddle went public. He has 
been very touched and en- 
couraged by the way people 
have so roundedly con- 
demned the England coach 
and sympathised with him.” 

But while Gascoigne might 
be joining a long line of wasted 
football geniuses, Hoddle too is 
on the verge of joining an ex- 
clusive dub: of England man- 
agers who find their career 
and reputation in tatters 
following a major tournament. 


Sir AIT Ramsey, England's 
manager during their 1966 
World Cup triumph, was dis- 
missed by ebe Football 
Association (FA) after Eng- 
land Tailed to qualify for the 
1974 World Cup finals. The FA 
claimed he was too stubborn 
and he was left a broken man 

In 1977, he became a consul- 
tant with Birmingham City, 
for barely a season, and lie 
never returned to football 
full-time. 

Don Revie is remembered 
as the man who walked out on 
England. Revie, who died in 
1989, became England man- 
ager In 1974 with the task of 
reaching the 1978 World Cup 
finals. But three years after 
taking over Revie left to man- 
age the United Arab 
Emirates. 

The FA tried to ban him 
from English football for 10 
years. Although that was 
overturned in the High Court, 
even the judge described him 
as “greedy, deceitful and 
selfish'*. 

Few England managers 
have endured as much public 
ridicule as Graham “Turnip” 
Taylor, who became Fn ginnri 
manager in 1990. The team 
went out in the first round of 
the European championships 
in 1992. followed a year later 
by defeat in tbe qualifying 
rounds for the 1994 World 
Cup and Taylor's resignation. 

He s t a rred in an unflatter- 
ing documentary and in 1994 
he was appointed manager of 
Wolverhampton Wanderers 
but resigned 18 months later. 

The next victim was Terry 
Venables, who led England to 
the European Championships 
semi-finals in 1996. 

He became chairman of 
Portsmouth while also man- 
aging Austr alia. Portsmouth 
were nearly relegated last 
season and Austr alia foiled to 



Glenn Hoddle, condemned 
over 1998 World Cup book 

qualify for the World Cup. los- 
ing to Iran in a play-off. 

Venables’s financial deal- 
ings were further scrutinised 
post-England. Earlier this 
year he was banned for seven 
years from holding company 
directorships for conducting 
a series of bogus commercial 
deals. 

He also stepped down as 
chair man of Portsmouth. 

But Hoddle can draw some 
consolation from one former 
England manager. 

After guiding England to 
the World Cup semi-finals in 
1990, Bobby Robson won a 
series of cups and titles with 
PSV Eindhoven, Barcelona 
and Sporting i.ishnn 

While at PSV Robson also 
signed a relatively unknown 
17-year -old Brazilian forward 
called Ronaldo. 


Blood sports advocates seek voice on ruling body 

Slag hunters take 
ban fight to Trust 


Paul Brown 

Environment Gofrespondent 


Mark Lawson, pape 9; Sport, 
page 20 


A PRO-HUNTING .. 
group has mounted a 
campaign to get ita 
candidates elected to 
the National Trust’s council 
In an attempt to force It to. 
reverse its decision to ban 
stag hunting on trust land in 
the West Country. 

For months the group. 
Friends of toe National Trust 
(Font), has been recruiting 
members at horse shows and 
field sports events. It asks 
them to join the trust — or 
rejoin it if they have resigned 
because of its anti-hunting 
stance — in time to vote at the 
annual meeting in Cardiff on 
November 7 on motions that 
Font will put forward. 

Its supporters include the 
former Conservative foreign 
secretary Lord Carrington, 
Sir Angus Stirling, until 
recently director general of 
the trust, and the actor Jer- 
emy Irons. These three are 
nominating George Lopes, a 
Devon landowner, for election 
to the council. 


Font went public this week 
when Charles Collins, a sur- 
geon. and his wife, Joanne, 
wrote a letter to The Field, a 
favourite magazine of the 
hunting fraternity, which 
began: “What happened to the 
National Trust?” The couple 
run Font from their home in 
Crowcombe, near stag hunt- 
ing strongholds on the Quan- 
tock Hills and Exmoor. 

The letter accused the trust 
of political correctness in 
banning the pastime and said 
it could no longer be trusted, 
having ignored the wishes of 
people who donated land and 
wanted hunting to continue. 

“These are not the actions 
of an organisation seeking to 
m ai n tai n trust and loyalty,” 
it said. 'Its decline in stan- 
dards is dispiriting and has 
aroused many normally quiet 
members to express resent- 
ment and hand together.” 

Font has yet to announce 
its slate of candidates. Its tac- 
tics are the same as those 
used for years by the anti- 
hunting lobby, which used 
the trust to get its views 
across. The frustration for 
both sides is that a vote at the 


annual meeting is not binding 
on the trust Of the 52 council 
members only half are elected 
by the membership. The rest 
are appointees, of organisa- 
tions nominated in the act of 
Parliament that set up the 
trust 

Only eight positions — 
those targeted by the pro- 
hunters — come up for re- 
election each year, so gaining 
a majority on the council is a 
laborious business. 

The trust having endured 
years of abuse from anti-hunt- 
ers. is squaring up to the as- 
sault from the opposite camp. 
A spokesman acknowledged 
there were strong feelings, 
“bat until we see new scien- 
tific evidence on cruelty to 
change our minds on stag 
hunting we will not be alter- 
ing our decision”. 

• Captain Ian Walter Far- 
quhar, joint master of the 
Duke of Beaufort's Hunt Is to 
appear before Avon North 
magistrates on September 22, 
accused of poisoning the 
River Avon with pesticides in 
April and causing the death of 
thousands of protected cray- 
fish. 


News in brief 


Plea to grandfather 
missing with baby 

THE tether of a toddler who went missing with his grandfather 
more than 24 hours ago yesterday made an emotional appeal for 
the boy’s sate return. 

Liazs Evans, aged 13 months, of Old Colwyn. North Wales, 
was last seen on Thursday afternoon when his grandfather 
Gwilym Evans, a retired police inspector, took him for a drive. 
A huge search was launched three hours later, hut no trace was 
fo und of thepair or their maroon car. 

Mr EyjmafflQd Liam wereseen at 3pm at agarage ip Cojwyn 

Apossible sighting was also made at around 5pm some 50 
miles away in Criccieth, Gwynedd. 

GarethEvans appealed to the public for help. He said: “If you 
are watching this, dad, justlook after him. Both of us just want 
both cifyou to come home safely please." 

Mr Evans senior, a retired detective inspector with the 
North Wales police force who had served in Special Branch, 
was caring for Liam with his wife, Barbara, while his son and 
daughter-in-law took their daughter Sophia, aged three, for a 
hospital appointment 

Mr Evans offered to look after the boisterous toddler while 
his wife prepared tea. 

She thought he had taken Liam upstairs. 


One-armed sailor climbs 
to safety after yacht sinks 


Stuart RUllar 


A ONE-ARMED French 
yachtsman managed to 
# Yclamber 150 feet up a 
difF after his boat hit rocks 
off the west Wales coast. 

Bruno JourdretL, aged 37, 
who lost the use of Ms right 
arm ta a road accident when 
he was ni ne, was one of 47 
lone yachtsmen competing 
in a race from Ireland to 
France when his 20ft vessel 
smashed into the rocks off 
Pembrokeshire early 
yesterday. 

Unable to nse Ms portable 
radio to call for help because 
of a Oat battery, he raised 
the alarm by using bin mo- 
bile phone to contact the An- 
tipodes, another yacht com- 
peting in the Solitaire du 
Figaro race. 

A rescue operation swung 
Into action, involving an 
RAF rescue helicopter, two 

lifeboats, a French naval 
vessel escorting the race and 
seven other yachts. By the 
time the RAF helicopter had 
been relieved by one fr om 
the Irish Marine Emergency 
Services, there was stOl no 
sign of the yachtsman and 
fears for his safety were 
growing. 

But the rescuers were 
looking in the wrong place 
— as well as being hampered 
by die fog. The Antipodes 
had given the coastguard 
the wrong position for the 
incident so while rescuers 
searched in vain 4' A writer 
out to sea. Mr Jourdren de- 



Bruno Jourdren: T aimed for cliffiop and just made If 1 


edded to get himself up 160ft 
to the top of the ruffe at Ge- 
sail Bay. More than five 
hoars after hitting the 
rocks, he was found, suffer- 
ing from miw hypothermia, 
by the coastguard. 

Speaking through an In- 
terpreter at Morrlston hos- 
pital, Swansea, the yachts- 
man said: “When l heard the 
crack of the rock hitting the 
boat my first thought was 
for my yach t. I had to stop it 
going down. 


“But then pretty soon my 
thoughts were all for myself, 
I aimed for a safe haven at 
the top of the cliff. 1 just 
made- it” 

George Oduro, the hospi- 
tal registrar, said: 'We were 
quite amazed to be honest 
that Mr Jourdren was In 
such good shape after we 
heard what he had gone 
through. He’s a tough char- 
acter and he quite obviously 
made herculean efforts to 
save himself.” 


Police accused of assault 

FIVE Metropolitan Police officers are feeing 15 disciplinary 
Charges after allegedly assaulting two men they had arrested. 
They are accused of striking tiie men after a dispute broke out at 
Dagenham police station late in 1996. The injured men. arrested 
for breach of the peace, were taken to hospital. A sixth officer will 
face charges of disobedience and neglect of duty at a hearing In 
two months. 

The Police Complaints Authority (PCA) agreed with the Metro- 
politan Police Service that six officers should face a total of 18 
disciplinary charges, including abuse of authority. 

Police Complaints Authority metnbe r Caroline Mitchell said: “I 
have carefully considered the recommendation of the Metropoli- 
tan Police and agree that the proposed discipline charges cover 
the allegations made.” 

The PCA is an independent body which deals with 4,000 to 5,000 
comple t e d cases each year. Roughly one-third of these c omplaints 
concern assault 

There are 13 civilian members in the PCA, appointed fun-Ume 
to Investigate charges In collaboration with the Metropolitan 


Actor back in hospital 

ACTOR Kevin Kennedy, who {days Curly Watts in Coronation 
Street, Is in a private hospital being treated for alcoholism again, 
two weeks after speaking of his determination to beat his drink 
problem following treatment at a rehabilitation ei inir 
Kennedy, aged 36, has been admitted to the Priory Hospital in 
Hale, south Manchester, where he was likely to spend "a number 
cf weeks”, according to a spokesman for Granada TV. 

Tbe actor had 11 days away from the set after becomlngtoo 
unwell to continuefihning his sceneslast month. Before returu- 
ing to workhe told the media that the death of his friend Kevin 

Lloyd— “Tosh” Lines in the police series The Bill— had made 
him realise he needed to confront his own problem. He was 
earlier treated at the Smithfidd Project in Manchester, a clinic 
tun by the charity Turning Point 


British tourists shock Crete 

FOUR British tourists arrested for posing semi-naked at Knossos. 

Crete's ancient Mlnoan palace, were yesterday sentenced to be- 
tween seven and 10 months In prison. 

The four, identified by the Greek media as Shiva Mahalingam 
and M itKop eha, both 22, Daniel Maher, 26, and Vimal Patel, 23, 
were arrested on charges of “causing a s candal hy engaging in 
obscene ads”. 

IVo puned theU* trousers down and flashed their buttocks in 

the archaeological site, believed to have been King Minos’s pal- 
ace, while another took photographs. They told the court in 
fraklian they regretted the “prank”. One told television reporters: 
“We didn't mean to insult anyone.” They- will appeal against the 

sentences on Monday, and are expected to be released on ball of 

200,000 drachma (about £ 400 ). 


Judge bottles out 

A JUDGE yesterday adjourned a hearing after discovering the 

ri rifr n fl ant was his m i lkman . Judge John Wilson told Warwick 
mown court he could not hear an application on behalf ofVineem 
Gallagher , of Coventry, because he was acustomer. 

Gallagher, afHenlBy Green, Coventry, denies causing foe death 
by dangerous driving of Cad Giles, aged 14, who was drowned 
when Gallagher's van was swept into a river during flashfloods at 
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BRITAIN 5 


Pressure groups all over the country are mobilising this month to take direct action against almost everything. John Vidal reports 

A glorious summer for discontent 



[ARY Jones of 
1 Southampton 
will this morn- 
ing head ftr St 
Mary’s Church- 
yard in a rundown area of the 
city. Bearing gifts of fruit and 
veg she will visit the Arboreal 
Activists Reinforce Decent 
Values Against Redevelop- 
ment Killing, who are camped 

In trees. 

They are trying to defend 
what they call the last green 
open space in Southampton. 
It is slated to be developed by 
the Church of England In 
league with property specula- 
tors and a college. 

At about the same time, 
Maggie, I an and win 

prepare to climb the razor 
wire at F&slane Trident base 
outside Glasgow, determined 
to disarm a nuclear sub- 
marine with little more than 
hammers. They and 94 others 
from 10 countries are mem- 
bers of the Plonghsbares 


‘Disillusionment is 
widespread. People 
are willing to do, 
rather than talk 9 


group camped by the military 
base. For the next 10 days 
they have pledged to take 
non-violent direct action 

a gains t the “ immo ral, unjust, 

illegal, polluting and danger- 
ous” use of weaponry. 

Meanwhile. Jim of the Hunt 
Saboteurs will be driving to 
Lancashire to try to disrupt a 
grouse shoot; Susan of East 
London will be helping to dig 
a tunnel at Crystal Palace, 
which developers want to 
turn into London’s biggest 
cinema complex; and five 
women will be seeing their 
lawyers as they prepare to get 
themselves arrested for dig- 
ging up genetically modified 
crops this afternoon. 

Mid-August is high season 
for British civil protest, just 
as it is for flower shows, f&tes, 
vicarage tea parties, regattas, 
harbour sports, weddings and 
holidays. 

Even as amateur photogra- 
phers will he out to force 
recording Middle England's 


annngi events, so teams of 
police, security guards and 
military win be fuming every- 
one who toms up to a demon- 
stration or action. 

The modern phenomenon 
of “direct action” started with 
anti-nuclear protests and 
moved, via Greenpeace and 
Friends of the Earth, to envi- 
ronmental, animal welfare 
and road protesting. Today it 
is spreading into almost 
every area of life and becom- 
ing the ultimate expression of 
political, environmental, cor- 
porate or social disquiet 

The past eight days have 
seen the release of thousands 
of mink by the Animal Liber- 
ation Front hundreds of pig 
farmers demonstrating 
against supermarkets and 
food companies importing 
cheap foreign bacon, the occu- 
pation of a box in disgust at 
modem classical music, and 
Oxford students and activists 
occupying the Carlton Tower 
to protest 
a gamrf a RaH- 
track dev- 
elopment 
Meanwhile. 
£H8-a-ticket 
Glyndehonme 
operagoers had 
their black tie 
picnics dis- 
turbed by SO 
people, describ- 
ing themselves 
as activists, revolutionaries i 
and social deviants, com- 1 
plaining about inequality anH i 
land rights. The previous ' 
week 300 people joined a mass | 
trespass on the South Downs 
in pursuit of open access. 

Others trespasses are ex- 
pected in the next few days on 
Dartmoor and along canals 
against cycle bans; there will 
be street parties and mass 
bike rides against traffic pol- 
lution: and a naked protest in 
Scotland, where it is claimed 
that Dolly the cloned sheep 
will be kidnapped. 

There have also been, or 
planned, actions against quar- 
ries, roads, rubbish dumps, 
power lines, housing develop- 
ments, open-cast coal mining , 
supermarkets and airports. 
This year has seen unprece- 
dented actions by tenners, 
commuters and corporate 
shareholders all adopting the 
tactics of road protesters. 

Sometimes the demonstra- 
tions are led by outsiders or 



national groups, but increas- 
ingly it is uppity local com- 
munities and interest groups. 

“After the honeymoon 
period, there is a widespread 
feeling of disillusionment 
with the Government. Expec- 
tations have been seriously 
disappointed,” said a spokes- 
man for the Ploughshares 
group at Faslane. He reports a 
surge of people willing to do, 
rather than talk. 

Many groups say people, es- 
pecially women, are overcom- 
ing their fear of confrontation 
with authority and taking res- 
ponsibility for their actions. 
“I find it hard,” said author 
Yvonne Burgess, recently in- 
volved in actions in Scotland. 
*Tm a woman. I'm supposed 
to appease and smile and not 
eyeball authority.” 

The trend is confirmed by 
national groups that have 
been training people in non- 
violent direct action. Tony 
Juniper of Friends of the 

Eartb said: 

“There feels a 
new sense of 
urgency. 

People are 
learning that 
this is an 
effective way of 
getting their 
real concerns 
on the local or 
national politi- 
cal agenda. It " 

comes from unaccountable in- 
stitutions and companies. 
When people see how busi- 
ness has stitched up the deci- 
sion-making process they get 
angry.” 

If there is a theme to the 
actions It is accountability. 
Students are demanding ethi- 
cal pension policies, while 
corporate shareholders want 
companies to adopt ethical 
practices in the developing 
countries. Many activists are 
furious at what they call cor- 
ruption and secrecy that goes 
with big developments, and 
the arrogance of scientists 
saying they know best. 

In response, there is a new 
dimension to the protests, 
with people increasingly will- 
ing to be arrested so as to 
have juries judge their 
actions. The model for this 
was the five Ploughshares 
women acquitted last year of 
causing £1.5 million damage 
to a Hawk jet bound for Indo- 
nesia because they were 


judged to have stopped the 
greater crime — of genocide 
— from taking place. 

The protesters have been 
given new heart by the police 
finding that the criminal jus- 
tice laws brought in by the 
Conservative home secretary' 
Michael Howard are almost 
unworkable. 

But many groups and indi- 
viduals complain that over- 
zealous policing, use of CS 
spray, intimidatory tactics 
and draconian “conspiracy” 
charges are now being used 
against them, with companies 
increasingly keen on suing. 
Protesters against genetically 
modified crops in Devon have 
found themselves teeing dam- 
ages of £800.000 for damaging 
one crop. 

Ironically, the legal system 
is paying for many of the 
actions. The Hunt Saboteurs 
say most of their income in 
the past six years has come 
from compensation claims 


‘People are learning 
that protest can get 
their concerns on to 
the political agenda’ 


against the police for wrong- 
ful arrests, damage to prop- 
erty or violence. 

“Activists now know the 
law, and are quick to use it.” 
said a hunt saboteurs' spokes- 
man yesterday. "Almost all 
our vans have been paid for 
out of compensation money.” 

Similarly many road pro- 
testers have received consid- 
erable sums from the police, 
which have allowed them to 
continue protesting. 

Meanwhile, there has been 
a flurry of conferences and 
rightwing think-tank papers 
advising corporations how to 
repel activists. 

It could be a busy autumn 
for police forces. There are 
more than 45 groups set up to 
take non-violent direct action 
against genetic crops, a simi- 
lar number of housing 
groups, and many people are 
preparing to defend rabbits, 
badgers and other animals in 
line for government or local 
authority-inspired culls. 
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members first 

...the voice of Labour’s grassroots... 


We are supporting these six candidates for the 
constituency section of Labour’s NEC... 



"We want to see Tony Blair's Labour Government succeed and win a full 
second term for the first time in our history, through a real partnershi |> 
between the Party and the Government. That's why we, a group of people 
as diverse as the Labour Party we hope to represent, have come together." 


The closing date for these elections is 25th September 1998. Don’t forget to vote. This advert has been 
paid for by donations from individual Labour Party members and trade unions. If you would like to 
support us or send a donation, please write to members first, 25 Church Place, Brighton, BN2 5JN 
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A change of heart before the embassy bombings has exposed divisions among fundamentalists, writes David Hirst 


Islam’s holy warriors break ranks 


A T THE end of July 
an "Important 
announcement" 
appeared on a 
web site — 
http:/ / www.aImurabeton.net 
— “in the name of God the 
merciful, the compassionate". 

It consisted of a brief Inter- 
view which the journal al- 
Murabitoun — mouthpiece of 
al-Gama'a al-Islamlya, Egypt's 
largest underground organisa- 
tion — bad with one of the 
group's exiled leaders. Sheikh 
Abu Yasser Rifai Taha 
In three laconic sentences, 
he denied that al-Gama’a was 
a member of the Islamic 
Front for Holy War against 
the Jews and Crusaders. That 
was all. But the importance of 
the message was emphasised 
by its appearance on the 
home page of the al-Gama'a 
site, and not on the more 
usual location of a subsidiary 
page. Unusually too, it ap- 
peared on the Internet before 
being in print. 

Diaa Rash wan, an Egyptian 
expert on the Islamist move- 
ment, found it a puzzling an- 
nouncement. Because in Feb- 
ruary. and in Sheikh Taha's 
name, al-Gama’a certainly 
hod. joined the six-member 
Front — along with another 
Egyptian organisation. Jihad, 
and the suspected Saudi spon- 
sor of Islamic terrorism 
Osama bin Laden — with the 
aim of killing Americans 
wherever it could. Why go 
back on that and seek so ur- 
gently to publicise it? 

The answer soon came — In 
the mayhem of Nairobi and 
Dar-es-Salaam. Through its 
link with the Front. Mr Rash- 
wan concluded, al-Gama'a 
had got wind of an operation 
in which it wanted no part. 


and was determined the 
world should know it 

On the face of it, that was 
strange. The African bomb- 
ings were, in appearance at 
least, the triumphant, spectac- 
ular debut of a new strategy to 
which al-Gama'a and Jihad 
had been steadily gravitating. 

Although, for both, the 
United States and Israel were 
mortal foes, in practice the 
waging of holy war against 
them never formed part erf 
their strategy. Since their in- 
surgency began In 1992, it bad 
been directed against the 
enemy within, against “iniq- 
uitous princes” — like Presi- 
dent Hosui Mubarak of Egypt 
— those "apostates from 
Islam, nourished at the table 
of colonialism, be it Crusader, 
Communist or Zionis t'' 

Such a struggle, wrote the 
seminal thinker Abdul Rais™ 
FaraJ, "has priority over the 
enemy abroad. We must con- 
centrate on our own Islamic 
problem, on establishing God's 
law in our own countries." 

The mission for al-Gama'a 
and Jihad was to establish 
“the Islamic state” through 
violence. They confined their 
attacks to Egypt Even foreign 
tourists were not targeted as 
•• infidels ”, only as a means of 
undermining the "atheist" 
state. 

Yet as the domestic struggle 
continued, they were think- 
ing more and more about the 
“foreign" enemy. The shift 

first became apparent in their 
internal literature after the 
devastating suicide exploits 
of their Pales tinian counter- 
part, Hamas. 

“They were impressed", 
said Mr Rashwan. “by the Im- 
pact these had on Arab public 
opinion; this was not because 
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they were Islamists, but be- 
cause they were ‘doing some- 
thing 1 against the Zionist 
enemy while Arab govern- 
ments did nothing. The arrival 
of Netanyahu, and US com- 
plicity in all he did, only made 
US targets more appealing." 

But however spectacular, 
the attack on Nairobi should 
not be seen as a yardstick of 
the Islamists' growing 
strength — cer tainly not in 
their key Egyptian arena. 
Rather the opposite. The 
resort to foreign targets can 
equally be viewed as the 
result of failure at home. In a 
cimfigr way. radical, leftwing 
Palestinians had earlier 
taken to “foreign" operations 
such as hijackings and hos- 


tage-taking after they foiled 
inside Israel/Palestine. 

In fact, the decline of al- 
Gama'a at home is easily 
measured, and followed its 
own misdeeds and inadequa- 
cies, as wen. as ferocious 
repression of it by the state. 
The neighbourhood good 
works that brought initial 
popularity are long past Its. 
fanatical Puritanism steadily 
told against it It reached Its 
nadir of popular disapproval 
with the massacre of tourists 
in Luxor in November. 

Luxor was the spectacular 
exception to the the decreas- 
ing use by al-Gama’a of mili- 
tary operations of all kinds. 
This year there have been 
only 14 attacks, in which 31 


Cabbies told ‘steer clear of rows’ 


Ch ri stopher Zinn In Sydney 


A ustralia’s taxi 

drivers have been 
asked to bon discussion 
of the controversial MP Pau- 
line Hanson, in an effort to 
reduce road rage and passen- 
ger violence. 

Taxi associations want 
their cabbies to avoid poten- 
tially dangerous exchanges 
on subjects such as sport and 
religion, especially with surly 
customers who could become 
inflamed, perhaps by alcohol. 
After a spate of attacks on 


drivers the taxi industry has 
issued voluntary codes of con- 
duct and initiated training 
courses to demonstrate "safe” 
conversation techniques. 

These include how to agree 
convincingly and avoid argu- : 
ing with passengers, even 
when they are outrageously 
racist or offensive, and how to i 
never say anything which 
could have a double meaning 

Australian colloquialisms , 
such as “stirring the pos- 
sum", for creating a distur- 1 
baxice, or "off like a bride’s 
nightie’’, for making a quick | 
getaway, are increasingly be- 


coming off-limits because few 

immig rants unders tand than. 

Howard Harrison, of the 
New South Wales Taxi Coun- 
cil, «a»d drivers should not be 
drawn into discussions about 
the ultra-nationalist Ms Han- 
son and needed to tell their 
feres they preferred not to 
talk about politics. 

But the guidelines were not 
designed to inhibit Sydney 
cabbies’ well-known and often 
abrasive turn of phrase or 
their freedom of speech. 

"We don’t want taxi drivers 
to get mixed up in arguments. 
It’s that simple," he said. 


“And they should never say 
anything which may have a 
double meaning. What may 
appear to be an innocent 
remark could result - in all 
sorts of trouble.” 

John Morgan, a Sydney 
cabbie who has been driving 
for 28 years, said most drivers 
would be only too happy to 
stop toe endless rows about 
Ms Hanson and her xenopho- 
bic One Nation party. 

“A large percentage of cab 
drivers are from multicul- 
tural backgrounds and Pau- 
line Hanson is not very popu- 
lar with them." he said. 


Hillary profits in Bill’s hour of need 


Gary You nge In Washington 


O NLY a few’ years ago it 
would have been a blot 
on a Democratic Party 
campaign manager's diary. 
With the president embroiled 
in scandal and the country 
only a few months from the 
polls for congressional elec- 
tions. First Lady Hillary Rod- 
ham Clinton was going to up- 
state New York to talk about 
feminism. 

The voters found her 
prickly: conservatives felt she 
was an easy target. Put 
bluntly, the first lady was the 
last person Democrats or the 
electorate wanted to see. 

But on her arrival in Sen- 
eca Falls last month, more 
than 10,000 fans greeted her. 
Some waved placards saying 
"Hillary for President". Her 
speech was self-deprecating 
and folksy, void of the sharp 
lone and unfortunate sleights 
that have angered many 
women in the past. 

The woman who was once 
one of the president’s biggest 
liabilltcs is now one his great- 
est assets. While rumours 
about Bill Clinton's sex life 
have contributed to the jitters 
on Wall Street, Hillary's polit- 
ical stock has kept rising. 

Her approval ratings, at 
65 per cent, are higher than 
ever. A Gallup poll In January- 
revealed her to be “the most 
admired woman In America". 
She recently completed a 
national tour to raise aware- 
ness of America's historic sites 
and treasures. In the autumn 
she will travel to Northern Ire- 
land to promote the peace 
agreement Her profile has 
rarely been more public. 

Far from going into hiding 
while intimate details of her 
husband's alleged sexual affair 
with the former White House 
intern, Monica Lewinsky, have 
been splashed across front 
pages countrywide, Hillary has 
come out fighting. 

Soon after the scandal 
broke she went on television 
to defend the president, in- 
sisting that a “vast rightwing 
conspiracy has hounded my 
husband since the day he an- 
nounced for president". She 
said the "conspiracy" was 
being assisted by the "politi- 
cally-motivated” independent 
counsel, Kenneth Starr. 

This week she told a repor- 
ter the first couple were being 
targeted because of a preju- 
dice against Arkansas, Bill 
Clinton's home state and one 
of the poorest areas of the 


United States. "I think a lot of 
this is prejudice against our 
state ... They wouldn't be 
doing this if we were from 
some other state.” she said. 

She Is one of only a handftil 
of people whom the president 
can folk to about the whole 
affair, and has been a key fig- 
ure in organising a plan of de- 
fence against the allegations. 

■This is an extremely diffi- 
cult time and I think the pres- 
ident and Mrs Clinton are 
probably communicating in 
many ways through their law- 
yer," DeeDee Myers. Mr Clin- 
ton’s former press secretary, 
said. "These are the kind of 
issues that I think husbands 
and wives don’t often sit 
down and sort of have frank 
conversations about” 

Immediately after the scan- 
dal broke it was Hillary who 
flew in close friends and advi- 
sers to develop a rebuttal 
strategy. According to a 
White House official, she 
"was a big morale booster", 
who told advisers: “Come on 
folks, get ft together. We've 
been down this road before ” 

Mrs Clinton has confronted 
“this road" for the past 25 
years. Ever since she left 
Washington for Arkansas to 
help Bill campaign for a con- 
gressional seat sbe has been 
dealing from the fallout of her 
husband’s apparent inability 
to control his libido. 

Paul Fray, who ran BUI 
Clinton’s campaign at the 
time, said he often had to 
chase a local woman out of 
the back door as Hillary came 
in through the front The cou- 
ple’s tempestuous rows be- 
came legend. 

Hillary once told a close 
friend she "could not imagine 
getting stuck in a boring 
I relationship where there was 
no friction and energy”. She 
had her wish. 

Despite her husband’s scan- 
dal-prone ways, he has been 
far more popular than she has 
during most of their time at 
the White House. 

This is partly because she 
took on the mammoth task of 
reforming health care at the 
beginning of his presidency. 
While some first ladies have 
wielded considerable influ- 
ence behind the scenes, such 
as Nancy Reagan, or were 
publicly strident some dis- 
tance from their husband’s 
patch, like Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Mrs Clinton started her days 
ensnared in one of the thorni- 
est issues of the first term. 

When that foiled she was 
left trying to carve a role for 
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Hillary Clinton has been a key figure in preparing a defence 
strategy for the president on the Monica Lewinsky affair 


herself that was worthy of her 
intellect but did not cast a 
shadow over the spotlight on 
her husband. 

Her sharp manner alien- 
ated many people. One presi- 
dential adviser said she 
showed "a kind of Nazi-ish 
feeling sometimes of ’Get on 
the programme or get off the 
train’.” 

The mother of the House 
Speaker, Newt Gingrich, 
called her “a bitch" on televi- 
sion. A Republican pollster 
described her as an asset to 
women aged 18 to 34 and a 
liability to everyone else. At 
the height of the Whitewater 
affair . She was considered I 
more vulnerable than her 
husband. 

But that was the old Hflla- 
ry. After six years and twice 
as many makeovers, she baa 
gradually found a way to bal- 
ance her job with her Intel- 
lect This has meant reinvent- 
ing the role of first lady. She 
has embraced softer issues, 
such as historic treasures, art 
in state schools, funding for 
at-risk youth, asthma and 


cancer research. But she is 
prepared to step into the polit- 
ical arena to great effect if 
necessary. 

She has learned to choose 
her enemies more carefully. 
Taking a swing at Mr Starr 
and the right-wing senator. 
Jesse Helms, on prime-time 
television is one thing : belit- 
tling Ihmmy Wynette and 
stay-at-home-mothers, as she 
has in the past is another. 

None of this is enough to 
save her husband as he pre- 
pares to testify on Monday. 
But her fofa is no longer sim- 
ply tied to his. Whether Bin 
Clinton confesses or denies 
the affair wQl be a matter of 
private anguish, but is un- 
likely to harm his wife’s pub- 
lic standing. 

The American people be- 
lieve he had an affair, he lied 
about It, but he’s good at his 
job. If that changes and he 
does go down in the public’s 
estimation, Hillary is unlikely 
to go with him. 


Ultimata phabsy, Sttwday 
Review, page 15 
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people — 13 Islamists, fix 
police a nd 12 “civilians” — 
have died. Last year 193 died. 

There most be compelling 
reasons why Sheikh Taha, one 
of the hawks in al-Gama’a, dis- 
sociated his organisation from 
an operation which, in Ti ght of 
the new st rategy , was so polit- 
ically timely stiH theoretically 
appropriate. 

They are to be found, Mr 
Rashwan believes, in the 
reluctance of al-Gama’a to 
open a "new front" against 
the US when it is in such 
retreat at home. 

Unlike Jihad, al-Gama’a 
has always been an above, as 
well as an underground, 

movement It began life In the 
universities, with President 


Anwar Sadat’s encourage- 
ment Even when it became 
rfandoaHrm and violent. It 
persisted in al-Da'wa, or re 

felamiulr a ti nn of ttn Tclamreal - 

ly “ignorant” society. Its road 
to power was through gradual 
destabilisation In which pro- 
paganda and violence had its 
rcile. But in its substantial, 
semi-public self it is venera- 
ble to state repression. 

Furthermore, al-Gama’a 
seems to he groping towards a 
fundamental transformation 
of its attitude towards state 
and society, which Is likely to 
portend a,reaundation of the 
violence which, has been its 
central imperative. 

Last year its jailed “histor- 
ic” chiefs called for a cease- 


fire, which has been gaining 
support ever since. They are 
said to be drawing up a 
“peaceful contract between 
the Islamist movement and 
society". Nairobi and Dar-es- 
gniaam hardly square with 
such a radical change of 
heart. , 

AZ-Gama’a’s sometime ally, 
sometime rival. Jihad, has 
been affected by this moderat- 
ing trend too. But less so. It 
was always more . ideologi- 
cally extreme and almost 
wholly military, lacking any 
public political presence. 

Its original theory of action 
dispensed with gradualism — 
all-out, immediate violence 
against the "apostate” state 
a nd its instruments was to be 
the only way. In practice, 
j faad has confined Itself to a 
few, carefully prepared bomb- 
ings against important state 
targets. Being very small and 
hi g hly secretive, ft can better 
protect itself against state or 
international reprisals. 

There will probably be 
more attacks such as Nairobi 
and Dar-es-Salaam. The per- 
petrators have already in- 
vited such merciless retalia- 
tion that they have nothing to 
gain by retreat. The feet that 
Egypt's main Islamis t under- 
ground movement, al-Gama’a, 
has apparently resolved not 
to be a party to such action 
may be a sign of its weakness. 

On the other hand, it 
Should not be seen as more 
than a temporary, tactical 
success for the Egyptian 
state. Few Islamist experts 
doubt that, at bottom, reli- 
giously motivated violence is 
rooted in the Egyptian 
people’s dismal living condi- 
tions. And these get worse 
year by year. . \ 


Terror fears shut 

Tirana mission 


-pHE United States 
I yesterday closed its 
embassy in Albania, citing 

as the reason a terrorist 

thr oat Id the wake of the 
bombings in Nairobiand 
Dar-es-Salaam, Martin 
Kettle in Washington 
reports. 

A statement from the 
embassy in the capital 
Tirana said that on security 
advice "normal operations” 
at the mission had been 
suspended and non- 
essential personnel were to 

be flown home. 

The state department in 
Washington confirmed that 
the decision was taken 
because of increased 

tensions following reports 
that the CIA had been 
involved in the arrest of 
Islami c mlBtanl g in Albania 
last month and their 
subsequent deportation to 
Egypt for questioning in 
connection with the Lnxor 
massacre in November last 
year. 

The state department said 
the embassy’s closure was 
in line with policy towards 
non-essential personnel 
since the African bombings. 
Washington has also 
warned US citizens against 
travelling in Albania . 

A US contingent of 55 
service personnel is due 
next week to take part in 
Nato exercises in Albania 
designed to put pressure on 
Yugoslavia over the Kosovo 
crisis, but a spokesman said 
security had been 
increased. 
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A LL THE way up the 
winding road that 
leads to Vingrau, 
the slogans gleam 
white under the hot 
southern sun. “Non & Omya" 
they say, dozens of them, 
some scoured by the weather 
and the traffic, others freshly 
painted: No to Omya. 

If the name sounds like that 
of some powerful and mythi- 
cal force, to the 460 inhabit- 
ants of this picturesque vil- 
lage in south-west France it 
may as well be. They have 
been battling Omya for the 
best part of a decade now, in 
nearly 100 court cases, in sit- 
ins, occupations, list fights 
and even hunger strikes. 

Omya is a Swiss mining 
multinational. It wants to dig 
at Vingrau, but the village's 
traditional prosperity comes 
from its vineyards, which It 
believes a min e would wreck. 
There are other reasons — 


the beauty of the hiTin above 
the village and the rarity of 
their wildlife. — but princi- 
pally this Is a fight between 
political and industrial im- 
peratives and the desire of a 
small but dete rmine d village 
to decide its own future. 

“As long as there are people 
living here, we'll keep fight- 
ing," said Nicole Roblet, one 
of six village women who 
staged a 2l : day hunger strike 
earlier this year to draw at- 
tention to their struggle. 

“Sometimes you feel des- 
perate, sometimes -you’re 
plain scared. But there’s al- 
ways something to give you 
hope. No one has given up 
yet only died.” 

There is new hope in Vin- 
grau, but no one is counting 
on anything much. “There’s a 
glimmer at the end of the tun- 
nel, but it certainly isn’t sun- 
shine yet" said the village 
mayor, Claude Bazinet, 





Five of the Frenchwomen who staged a 21 -day hunger strike to prevent the mine scheme 


elected on an anti-Omya plat- 
form three years ago with 
85 per cent erf the vote. 

The company has powerful 
backers. So far. every time 
the viUagers thought they had 
won, it has come hack. Court 
rulings have been mysteri- 


‘An anthropologist 
came to find out . 
why we were 
acting this way* 

ously overturned, support 
promised from Paris has been 
withdrawn. At times, the vil- 
lagers have felt the entire ma- 
chinery of French local and 
national government has 
been ranged against them. 

A world leader in its field. 
Omya operates the three larg- 


est chalk quarries in France. 
In 1289, it applied to dig a 245- 
acre quarry across the vine- 
filled valley from Vingrau, an 
extension of a far larger site 
at nearby Tautavel which 
Omya claimed was exhausted. 

If it was not allowed to start 
digging, the company added, 
it could be forced to withdraw 
from the Pyrenees-Orientales 
region altogether. Some 200 . 
jobs would go, in an area 
where unemployment is more 
than 17 per cent 
Almost everyone in Vin- 
grau objected to the scheme. 
Wine experts and meteorolo- 
gists were happy to point out 
that the prevailing winds 
would ruin the village's 150 
small vineyards, which pro- 
duce an upand-coming appel- 
lation contrfrlee, by covering 
them with quarry dust 
Ecologists, too, came to the 
villagers’ aid. The circle off- 
Hfiis above the village con* 
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The nearby quarry at Tautavel that Omya wants to extend 

Villagers 
dig deep 
to block 
mine plan 


Report: Jon Henley in Vingrau 
Photographs: JulBen Chatelin 
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Roland Castagny, a protester, says the establishment has conspired against the village 


tains two endangered species 
of plants, buffonio. perennls 
and tutipin stlnestris, and Is 
home to some erf the last 25 
nesting pairs of Bonelli’s 
eagle in fiance. 

The village defence commit- 
tee was formed in 1990. Its 
legal bills, upwards of 
£150,000, have been met 
mainly with the proceeds of 
village raffles, fetes and fund- 
raising meals. “We’ve seen 
things here we wouldn’t have 
believed," said Renaud Chas- 
tagnol, its vice-president 

“Five coach loads of riot 
police surrounding the vil- 
lage, 24-hour curfews, pen- 
sioners hospitalised, the 
mayor and three councillors 
on hunger strike. We’ve 
camped out for months, in 
relays, to block access to the 
site. We face fines of £500, TOO 
for obstruction. Oh, and once 
we had an anthropologist 
come to examine us, paid for 


by Omya, to find out why we 
were acting this way.” 

Three times the courts have 
refused Omya its construc- 
tion permits, and three times 
the regional prefect has over- 
ruled the verdict. In Paris, the 
two rare plants were removed 


We just couldn’t 
imagine the French 
system could be 
so dishonest* 


from France's endangered 
species list The green envi- 
ronment minister, Dominique 
Voynet who made Vingrau 
one of her five priorities 
when she was elected last 
year, has been unable to help. 

“We've fired all the car- 
tridges we have,” said Roland 


Castagny. a committee mem- 
ber. “We've tried all we can. 
French justice and the gov- 
ernment have done every- 
thing in their power to make 
sure Omya comes here.” 

For everyone, the long-run- 
ning battle has been an eye- 
opener. For Mr Cbastagnol. it 
shows the shortcomings of 
the French system in which a 
regional prefect, with the sup- 
port of national government, 
has the powers of a colonial 
governor. "It's our naivety 
that's gone. 1 suppose,” said 
Laura Napoli, another vil- 
lager. “We just couldn’t Imag- 
ine that the system could be 
so dishonest” 

The village's glimmer of 
hope emerged last week, from 
two quarters: the regional 
council, which in elections 
earlier this year swung to the 
left, and the European Com- 
mission. The council ordered 
a survey of Omya's Tautavel 


site by a leading geologist be- 
fore renewing the company's 
lease. It showed that there 
was enough calcium carbon- 
ate left at Tautavel for an- 
ohter eight to 11 years of 
production. 

And in a prized letter to the 
defence committee, the Com- 
mission said it had decided to 
take the French government 
to the European Court of Jus- 
tice for failing to meet direc- 
tives on the conservation of 
wild birds, natural habitats. 
Dora and fauna. The verdict, 
expected in IB months' time, 
could leave Paris facing fines 
of up to £15.000 a day if 
Omya's permits are not 
withdrawn. 

"We're not there yet," said 
Mr Cbastagnol. “The French 
government has to admit it 
has made mistakes, and it is 
not very good at doing that. 
But there’s hope. It's about 
time.” 



Banks close to collapse Vengeance guts Kosovo’s 
as rouble crisis mounts ‘independence capital’ 



James Meek and 

Tom WMtehouse In Moscow 

D amage from Rus- 
sia's financial implo- 
sion spread from ob- 
scure computer 
dealing rooms to ordinary cit- 
izens yesterday as some 


banks and money exchange 
bureaux caught in a country- 
wide cash squeeze, stopped 
handing out hard currency. 

With belief growing that a 
rouble crash and a series erf 
bank failures are inevitable, 
and Western fears of a debt 
default. President Boris Yelt- 
sin hinted that he was about 


our 



daught 


ou? 



| to cut short his holiday to 
return to Moscow. 

But Mr YeltBin insisted yes- 
terday: "There will be no de- 
valuation. That’s firm and 
definite," clinging to the or- 
thodox Kremlin view that let- 
dug the rouble slide would de- 
stroy the stable currency and 
low Inflation that are his only 
economic achievements. 

Opponents of devaluation 
fear it would spiral out of con- 
trol, leading to hyperinfla-. 
tion, a collapse of public con- 
fidence in reform and a 
chaotic forced end to Mr Yelt- 
sin’s reign — the "Ind on esia 
with nukes" scenario. 

“At the moment, there is a 
new wave of the world finan- 
cial crisis wrirt we have to 
brace ourselves again to be 
able to deal with this situa- 
tion,” Mr Yeltsin said on a 
trip to the north-western city 
of Novgorod. "We’ve calcu- 
lated our reserves and are 
ready to resist this wave.” 

After sharp falls on Tues- 
day and Thursday Russia’s 
tiny stock market bounced 
back yesterday — at one point 
trading was stopped because 
it had risen so fast, by 14^ per 
cent But attention has al- 
ready switched from that 
miniature trade in dubious 
shares to the more far-reach- 
ing crisis in the banking 
system. 

After an acrimonious meet- 
ing an Thursday night be- 
tween government finance 
officials and the representa- 
tives of more than 50 commer- 
cial banks, the central bank 
spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars from its dwindling 
reserves yesterday morning 
to support the rouble. 

Inter it emerged that the 
hank bad been forced to bail 
out one of the country’s best- 
known private credit institu- 
tions, SBS-Agro. One report 

said another big commercial 


News in brief 

Burma orders 
activists out 

A Burmese court sentenced 18 
foreign activists to five years 
hard labour yesterday, but sus- 
pended the sentences and ex- 
pelled thpm from file country. 

Meanwhile, the prodemoc- 
racy leader Aung San Sun Kyi 
prepared to spend her fourth 
night in a van near Rangoon, 
where she is demanding the 
right to meet her supporters 
ouslde the capital. — AP. 


bank, Tnkombank, had also 
been rescued from toe brink. 

Despite the central bank’s 
efforts to hold toe line, using 
its IMF-replenished stock of 
hard currency, the interbank 
market — where banks lend to 
each otoer — remained frozen 
yesterday for the second day. 

“The banking system is now 
in tatters,” said one Western 
economist based in Moscow. 
“There's no liquidity in the 
market whatsoever.” 

About half of toe capital’s 
street currency exchange 
booths closed early yesterday. 
Others refused to change rou- 
bles for dollars, or charged up 
to 30 per cent above the offi- 
cial rate. 

Russians have grown accus- 
tomed to switching carnally 
from dollars to roubles as the 
need arises, and any restric- 
tion on that freedom is liable 
to provoke alarm. 

One Briton with a business 
in Moscow said he expected a 
rouble devaluation and was 
struggling to convert his rou- 
ble petty cash into hard cur- 
rency. “Most batiks are sim- 
ply refusing to sell dollars.” 
he said. "Those that are sell- 
ing want seven roubles per 
dollar which is well above the 
market rate.” 

A teller at Sberbank, the 
successor to toe old Soviet 
nati onal savings bank and 
still by tax the biggest holdqr 
erf private deposits in Russia, 
said: “My boss says we can’t 
sell dollars today. I can't say 

why, that’s just the way it is.” 

Among the frustrated cus- 
tomers. one pensioner 
gloated. He had changed his 
rouble savings Into hard cur- 
rency the previous day — all 
$25 worth. “Yeltsin says the 
devaluation won't happen." 
be said. “But I don’t trust him 
and I don’t trust bis govern- 
ment It’s too late to save the 
rouble." 


Fiery festivities 

More than 100 people were in- 
jured by fireworks during a 
street festival in Elcbe, south- 
east Spain, authorities said 
yesterday. Firefighters 
answered about 60 calls to put 
out fires, they said. — AP. 

War on wolves 

Russia will kin 15,000 wolves 
this year as part of a cull to 
regulate the predators’ popu- 
lation. the agriculture minis- 
try said yesterday. — AP. 


Jonathan Steals In Pristina 


A bandoned cows 
wander in and out of 
the ruined grocery 
shops of Maliahevo, 
crunching the glass from 
broken display cases under 
their hooves, and Bel- 
grade’s top administrator 
in Kosovo frankly acknowl- 
edges that the surreal scene 
is the work of Serbs. 

The total ruin of the main 
street in the predominantly 
Albanian town, which used 
to be the “capital" of the 
independence fighters’ “lib- 
erated zones”, has done 
more to shock diplomats, 
aid workers and journalists 
than almost any other act 
iof destruction in the cur- 
rent summer offensive. 

“It was some kind of act 
of revenge," Andreja Mllo- 
savljevic said yesterday. ' 
“Serbs did burn the shops. 
The reason is that Gani 
Krasniqi, a commander of 
the so-called Kosovo Liber- 
ation Army, owned more 
than half of them. It was a 
mistake that the rest of the 
shops were also burnt." 

Mr Mxlosavjjevic, a for- 
mer minister in the Serbian 
g o v e rnment, was appointed 
“co-ordinator of state af- 
fairs” In Kosovo three 
months ago In effect the 
civil governor, he Is in , 
charge of everything except 
the police. I 

Even before his confirma- 
tion yesterday, the finger of 
suspicion pointed in one di- 
rection. Journalists were 
taken on a government 
tour of the once flourishing 
market town in central 
Kosovo shortly after Its en- 
tire population, as well as 
the KLA fighters, fled with- 
out a shot last month. They 
saw the main street intact 
and under the control of 
Serb police. A few days 
later the shops were in 
ruins. 

Mr MUosavUevlc acknow- 
ledged that the arson was il- 
legal, and said an investiga- 
tion was under way. “It was 
not the security forces. It 
was a group of Serb civil- 
ians who did it but we don’t 
know their names," he in- 
sisted. He was also sure it 
was an isolated case. 

The Serbian government 
wanted all the Albanians 
displaced by the recent 
fighting to go home, he said. 
Some were doing so, but 
“the results could be better 
If the civilians were not 
afraid of- the terrorists". 



Nato trains, plans and waits 


A Serb policeman keeps a 
wary eye on a checkpoint 
near the Albanian border 
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“They are doing everything 
to prevent their return, be- 
cause they want to show the 
world that the situation is 
difficult and that people 
have to escape repression by 
freeing to the woods.” 

He claimed “only a small 
number — about 20,000” — 
civilians were still in the 
woods, and not many of 
them were women and chil- 
dren. They were with rela- 
tives elsewhere in Kosovo. 

The Serb authorities have 
scattered hundreds of leaf- 
lets in the area round Mali- 
shevo. Written In Albanian, 
they say: “We invite you to 
go back to your homes and 
villages. We guarantee 
your safety. 

“The Serbian govern- 
ment can make a dis- 
tinction between our Alba- 
nian citizens and terrorists. 
The terrorists bring you no 
good. Everywhere they just 
bring ill-fortune. They take 
your villages, they make 
you take up weapons by I 
force, they put shame on 
your wives and your girls, 
they take your money for a 
so-called KLA.” 

They add: “Show up at 
the police posts on the 
roads. We will help you to 
get home safely”. 

Mr Mfiosavljevic said the 
government had expanded 
file programme of providing 
people with building materi- 
als, which it began in west- 
ern Kosovo after the Serb of- 
fensrve there in May. 

Local committees were 


I T WILL look almost like the 
real thing, when a battalion 
ofUhited States marines de- 
ploys in Albania on Monday, 
writes Martin Walker in 
Brussels. 

But it will be just an exer- 
cise, another of Nato's confi- 
dence-building measures. 
Nato is teaching Albanian 
troops how to run a peace- 
keeping mission, while the 
real peacekeeping job across 
the border goes unfilled. 

Nato headquarters in Brus- 
sels announced yesterday that 
an intervention plan was com- 
plete, “with a full range of op- 
tions”, and forces could be in 
action within 18 hours of 
receiving their orders. 

But the planners are wait- 
ing for a political decision that 
may never come. 

The US has repeatedly told 
the allies that by insisting on a 
United Nations mandate they 


estimating how much glass, l 
wood, and concrete was 
needed. Pressed to say how 
many houses bad actually 
been rebuilt, he said "a few 
hundred”. 

On a wooded hill-top 
about 10 miles from Mali- 
shevo, the last of a group of 
500 Albanians who fled the 
Serb attacks were prepar- 
ing to go back home. 

“We have been here more 
than two weeks,” said Avdi 
Telaku. a 45-year-old father 
of five, as he stood beside a 
tractor crammed with foam 
mattresses and plastic 
bags. His son and elderly 
mother sat blankly under 
the oak-trees. 

It was not so much the 
Serb “guarantees” that per- 
suaded them to abandon 
their enforced camp-site, he 
said, as the discomfort of 
living outdoors a long uphill 
walk from water and food, 
and the feet that; unlike Ma- 
iishevu, their village. Banja, 
was hardly damaged. 

The United Nations High 


I are effectively handing the 
Russians a veto. 

US officials confirmed that 
the Italian prime minister, 
Romano Pradi. had declined 
— on the grounds of Nato soli- 
darity — a US suggestion that 
be should convene a “coali- 
tion of the willing”, as Italy 
did to send peacekeepers to Al- 
bania a year ago. 

Tony Blair and toe German 
chancellor. Helmut Kohl, have 
told Bill Clinton they are 
ready in principle to act with- 
out a UN mandate, but Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac insisted 
that Nato should act only with 
the UN Security Council’s 
endorsement 

French officials in Brussels 
countered that toe Americans 
talked more fiercely than they 
acted, and queried whether the 
marines would be available for 
Kosovo if the US had to evacu- 
ate civilians from Congo. 


Commissioner for Refugees 
confirms that a few of the 
estimated 167.000 Albani- 
ans displaced by this year's 
fighting have returned to 
their homes. 

“But we've seen village 
after village burnt and 
houses destroyed, and the 
question is how many will 
be able to return very 
soon.” the local UNHCR 
press officer. Mods Nim- . 
berg, said. 

“As the cold weather ap- 
proaches we've got to . . . get 
plywood and plastic sheet- 
ing for windows. For many 
displaced people the condi- 
tions are already appalling." 

As for the Serb promise of 
building materials, he Says: 
“There is absolutely no evi- 
dence of the programme 
they have announced. I 
don’t see how the govern- 
ment would have the 
resources to do the amount 
of repair necessary. So it 
will have to be the interna- 
tional community which 
takes on the burden.” 
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Russia’s 


It’s not just economics 

IT IS AN emergency, yet it is not an 
emergency, says the wise and all-seeing 
Boris Yeltein. The sort of laudatory epithets 
once attached to communist heads of state, 
credited with huge powers of perception 
even when they were barely alive, have now 
become appropriate for the current Russian 
leader. Mr Yeltsin thinks the economic 
crisis is sufficiently serious to call for an 
emergency session of the Duma. But he does 
not believe that he should suspend his 
vacation and return to Moscow, because 
people might think that "‘something is 
wrong.” Instead Mr Yeltsin interrupted his 
holiday yesterday to visit a meat processing 
plant in Novgorod. He said he felt One, 
although he was reported to have “trouble 
hearing questions ” And as the world specu- 
lated on the future of the Russian currency, 
he declared he would continue bis policy of 
a “stable rouble" . . . This is the president on 
whom the West has put its money and will 
probably put a lot more. Once again the 


Russian people have been plunged into a 
new crisis of tragi-comic dimensions. 

Most of the comment and analysis in 
recent days on the threat of financial melt- 
down in ’R ussia has focused upon economic 
factors and the psychology of the markets. 
The worsening financial crisis in Asia, the 
decline in oil prices and the failure to 
introduce IMF-prescribed reforms are all 
said to have been responsible for a farther 
slump in market confidence. The arguments 
centre around economic prescriptions — 
whether a currency board as suggested by 
George Soros would work; whether the 
temporary advantages of devaluation would 
be outweighed by a heavier debt burden in 
the long-term. Yet this latest crisis is and 
has been, from beginning to end, an expres- 
sion. in economic terms of a much deeper 
crisis in Russian political life. 

The Duma is reproached by Western 
governments for foiling to implement the 
IMF reforms. Yet why should a parliament 
which Is so thoroughly alienated from the 
presidency, and marginalised in all key 
decisions, dance to the IMF tune — particu- 
larly when many of the measures now 
called for would only inflict more hardship 
on millions of Russian people? There is one 
measure — a crackdown on tax avoidance 
— which the people might welcome, but it 
has no chance of being achieved. For it 


would drastically weaken the power arid 
privilege of the banking and industrial 
mafia which pulls the strings in Mr Yelt- 
sin's government. Even with the recent 
appointment of the former KGB o fficial 
Vladimir Putin to tackle economic crime, 
few expect the hidden profits of Gazprom 
and other energy companies to be trimmed, 


Even if these conglomerates were persuaded 
to pay up, they would simply pass an the 
burden to companies and municipalities 
who are genuinely unable to pay their bills. 

Once again Russia feces the need for 
another financial bailout the last IMF pack- 
age totalling $22 billion was agreed only six 
weeks ago. The unanswered — and often 
unasked — question is what has happened 
to the previous sums of money cnminitfari to 
this cause. Much of ft has been turned into 
dollar-denominated bonds which create 
profits for foreign investors and increase 
the momentum for capital flight But a 
considerable quantity of loan funds must 
have been diverted illegally straight into the 
pockets of the Russian mafia elite. 

Russia suffers as much from crony capi- 
talism as any Southeast Asian country, and 
it is equally foolish in Europe as in Aria to 
regard this as a mere "growing pain" of a 
new economic system. A Western policy 
which merely increases Russia’s debts and 
heightens its exposure to the pressure of the 


■Since the Aids epidemic, 
pornography has been 
used in health education 

Peter Tatchell, Letters 


international financial market is short-term 
and short-sighted. Though long patient, the 
R ussian people will eventually have their 
revenge if they continue to suffer from 
unpaid wages, declining living standards, 
and mounting hopelessness. Russia's ills 
need ah. .entirely different prescription. 


Sun and cancer 

Hands-on care is needed 

SOCIAL historians may mark this week as 
the point where political correctness recog- 
nised the dangers of pursuing principles to 
absurd limits. But the signs are for from 
'p romisin g- A staid new organisation known 
as the Local Government Association, 
which represents all local councils, an- 
nounced it would he advising teachers to 
refuse to apply suncream to children in 
their care because of the risk of being 
accusedraf sexual abuse. Obviously, if it had 
applied to pubescent secondary school pu- 
pils, the guidance would make sense. But 
absurdly, the instruction, is meant to apply 
to primary or even nursery schools. Even if 
parents have asked teachers to apply protec- 
tive lotion to their childen, the instruction 
remains the same Blatantly putting teach- 
ers’ interest before children’s, the short- 


sighted association’s educational expert de- 
clared “teachers are very vulnerable to 
accusations of physical and/or sexwti 
abuse.” Even worse, the guidance was en- 
dorsed by the two biggest teacfoeruntoms- 
T.Tkp day Marie-Antoinettes, they 

declared the children should cover up. 

Ironically, the teachers could be m more 
dang er from law suits by not applying 
suncream, applying it. They are, after 
all, in loco parentis. Young children are 
doubly vulnerable spending up to three 
longer than adults in the open air ana 
having skip which burns more easily. Teen- 
agers are bad enough at applying sun 
cream. Leaving primary children to do it for 
themselves is absurd. Teachers are sup- 
posed to be caring professionals. Under- 
standably, the cancer charities were aghast 
They pointed to research which suggested 
children who have suffered severe sunburn 
are twice as likely to develop skin cancer 
later in life. Thankfully, headteachers dem- 
onstrated mare sense. David Hart, general 
secretary of the biggest association of heads, 
suggests that guidance which bans perfectly 
natural b ehav iour merely demeans teachers 
by ignoring their professional judgment 
Perhaps we might even move forward and 
allow teachers not just to apply cream, but 
even cuddle children who fall down and 
graze their knees in the playground. 


Letters to the Editor 


Shallowness 
of Shayler 


1 A /HETHER or not you be- 
lt V lleve David Shayler’s 
claim that MIS plotted to mur- 
der Gadafy It would be a mis- 
take to beheve that the former 
secret service agent now sit- 
ting in. a Paris prison is some 
kind of guardian of civil or 
h uman rights. Shayler be- 
lieves the US to be "an open 
democracy" (Letters, August 
13). Ee confuses a democracy 
with a state which, on the 
word of an ultra-conservative 
former actor and a few de- 
ranged military chiefs, fired a 
missile into Gadafy’s home, 
killing one of his sons. 

Mark Brown. 

Glasgow. 

I READ your Leader (August 
1 12) on Sudan with approval 
but wish to correct your front- 
page report- At no time was 
Sudan a British colony. Lat- 
terly as an Anglo-Egyptian ■ 
condominium it possessed a - 
unique status and the British 
governor general, working to 
London through the Sudan 
Agent in Cairo, enjoyed con- 
siderably more independence 
than was usually given to a 
colonial governor. 

John Bowen. 

Godahning, Surrey. 

\ A /HAT did the rich man 
V V who took the maize from 
the starving child look like 
(Truce comes too late, August 
12)Like me perhaps? The 
thought was enough to jolt me 
out of my breakfast lethargy. 

C Jones. 

Oldham. 

H AVING read that “men 
can cut their risk of dying 
by 36 per cent for every 100 
orgasms they have a year” 
(Talking dirty, G2, August 13), 
I look forward to exhausting 
immortality'. 

Steve Doolan. 

Sutton Coldfield. 


Please Include a lull postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. Wo may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more likely to 
appear. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 


Pom and the power game 


/CHARLOTTE Raven trots 
v>out the old feminist moral- 
ism (Post porn, G2, August 13). 
I too have ambivalent feelings 
about it Faced with a US pom 
industry that boasts profits 
capable of feeding large parts 
of the developing world, yes, 
things could be better. 

But giving governments 
power over what we watch is 
dangerous, it's only a Hew 
weeks since a group of British 
gay men were prosecuted for 
making a private video of 
their sexual activities, despite 
doing so with the full consent 
of all involved. In addition, 
much so-called hard pom is 
really just sexual intercourse 
and. if anything, used by cou- 
ples to spice up their sex lives. 

To suggest that pom de- 
grades women per se over- 
simplifies. Low pay degrades 
women, as does lade of decent, 

affhrd ahte childcare anri had 

housing. I take it that such 
realities are light years be- 
yond her experience. 

This is not to say that I 
agree with the neanderthal 
musings of Kate Taylor. What 
if you are a bright, but alder or 
fetter woman? Is flashing 
your knickers to make career 
gains really an option for most 
women? 

Jane Easton. 

Bristol. 

~TTiK idea that it is films and 
1 pictures which create soci- 
ety and determine our beliefs 


is a bizarre, but currently pop- 
ular notion. But is it tenable 
that the reason why many 
women find themselves in 
“commodity positions", con- 
fined to the home in the role of 
dogsbody or in low-paid jobs 
is the result of pictures? 

The feet that the “right” to 
abortion depends on where 
you live, that state-funded 
child care is practically non- 
existent — issues that "90s 
feminists have forgotten or 
given up on — are the real 
problems for women, not 
glossy pictures, erotic films 

and lnsting men. 

Clare Murphy. 

Beading. 

A UL images which objectify 
/% women are harmful 

whether they are porno- 
graphic or not Not all porno- 
graphic images, however, ob- 
jectify women. As Charlotte 
Raven points out, some feature 
couples/ groups in sexual acts. 
Others feature men and not 
women. Feminists should be 
against the objectification of 
women in the media. Ms Raven 
feds to explain why we should 
be against all pornography . 
Hannah Lynes. 
Vice-president, Oxford 
University Student Union. 

O ONSENSUAL, non-vio- 
Vyient pornography canhe 
socially beneficial and James 
Ferman is right to recommend 
its legalisation (Obscenity law 


is an ass. says censor, August 
13 ). Si new thfr be ginning of the 
Aids epidemic, pornographic 
images have been widely used 
in health education cam- 
paigns to glamourise and pop- 
ularise safe sex. Porn has 
played a crucial role in en- 
couraging people to switch to 
less risky behaviour, thereby 
saving lives. 

The safest farm of sexual ac- 
tivity Is, of course, masturba- ' 
tjnn it involves no danger of 
transmitting or contract in g 
HIV. By enabling people to get 
erotic fulfilment from solo sex 
(instead of casual encoun- 
ters), explicit sexual Imagery 
is contributing to the fight 
against Aids. 

Peter TatchelL 
Landon. 

C HARLOTTE Raven’s 
rejection of all forms of 
pornography reads aB a con- 
demnation of masturbation it- 
self Better to take, as Raven 
puts it “the long way round”. 
Maybe in an ideal world, but 
in the real world there are 
people like myself disabled 
and deformed and lacking any 
self-confidence with women. 
Without masturbation I would 
have had no sexual experi- 
ence — it’s that simple. Yes I 
used pornography mid if Ra- 
ven wants to consider me a sad 
case I can’t very well stop her, 
but some understanding 
wouldn’t come amiss. 

Name and address supplied. 


The facts about fraud-busters 


THE fects about the London 
I Organised Fraud Investi- 
gation Team pilot (Easy living 
for fraud investigators. 
August 13) are: three success- 
ful prosecutions, no unsuc- 
cessful prosecutions, another 
20 arrested, 16 bailed. Housing 
benefit overpayments worth 
£274,840 have been identified, 
benefit stopped In 25 cases, 
saving £130,000. 

There are 36 organised 
fraud investigations in pro- 
gress and six in preparation. 
They involve benefit overpay- 


ments of £1,360.000. Informa- 
tion supplied by Lofit to other 
agencies totals more than £33 
minion of tax and other firaud 
to the public parse. Cost less 
than £2 million. 

Pete ChalUs. 

Association of London 
Government 

OU say that our team was 
I not ftiUy operational for 16 
months after it was set up. In 
feet, the DSS did not release 
fending until December 1996 
(after eight months), making it 


impossible to complete 
recruitment until March 1997 
and training until June 1997. 

We did not spend £138,000 on 
“brand new leased cars”. Just 
over £50,000 a year is being 
spent on leasing second hand 
cars, the cheapest way to ac- 
quire surveillance vehicles. 

The team does not have two 
Bugatti motorbikes. The two 
bikes are moderately sized 
and are not Bugattis 

A mere £3,850 was spent on 
fitting out the offices, not 
£110,000 as reported. 

David CarrolL 
Secretary, London Boroughs 
Fraud Investigators Group. 



Glory of the English language 


PEDANTS and Dr Joyce 

I Morris (Phioooh, August 
18) would be well-ajdvisedto 
consult Fowler. His Modem 
EngllshDsage (1965) states: 
"The English speaking 
world may be divided into (1) 
those who neither know dot 
care what a split infinitive is; 
(2) those who do not know, but 
care very much; (3) those who 
know and condemn; (4) those 
who know and approve; and (5) 
those who know and distin- 
guish. Those who neither 
know nor care are the vast ma- 
jority , and are a happy folk.” 

The “revolutionary" new 
Oxford dictionary is merely 
catching up with what most of 
us have known for a long time: 
euphony and style must not be 
dictated to by the arbitrary ap- 
plication ofLatinate rules of 
grammar to a mongrel lan- 
guage such as ours. 

CC Sanders. 

Abbey Dore, Herefordshire. 

110 Wean Dr Morris object 

II to using they to mean he or 
she when. Shakespeare and 
Jane Austen were happy to 
use this form. 

Nicholas Pritchard. 
Southampton English 
Language Centre. 

MY grandmother win be 
IVI turning in her grave to 
think that her “glory hate” — 
the cupboard undo: the stairs 
— Is, accordingthe OED, a 
device for gay sex. 

Ralph Hancock. 

Chesterfield. 


S O “eskimo* is no longer 
accep table to the Oxford 
Dictionary. A case of you’ve 
got to be tarit to be innit? 
Phfl. Woodford. - ’> - -• • 

Teddington. Middx. 

S AMUEL Johnson did not 
compile hhe first English 
dictionary In 1755. (Publish- 
ing rivals boart definitive 
work in dictionary war of the 
words, August 14). There were 
several dictionaries of “lard 
words"<RobertCawdrey; 

1604; Thomas Blount 1656), 
some going Into many edi- 
tions. Then there were several 
general dictionaries (Edward 
Phillips. 1658; Nathaniel Bai- 
ley. 1721). Johnson used his 
predecessors’ work, espe- 
cially Bailey’s* which reached 
its 28th edition as late as 1800. 
Johnson’s dictionary was the 
best perhaps, butnot the first 
Anna Freeman. 

Leighton Buzzard. Beds. 

1 WELCOME the demise of the 
rule banning split hnflni - 
tives, but I writhe at the fre- 
quent misplacement of the 
word only. In your leader 
(Swiss shame, August 13) two 
out of three uses are wrong. 
Consider the sentence: 

“The bishop gave the bun to 
the ape." 

If you insert tiie word only 
anywhere m the sentence it 
makes sense every time, but 
each provides a different 
meaning. 

Robin Keable. 
WestcIlff-on-Sea, Essex. 


Oftel accuses Eagle of 
attacking the wrong prey 


I MUST take issue with MP 

Marla Sojtf a aatfamnwit 

that Oftel is “ahit ineffective'’ 
m protecting consuhier inter- 
ests (All talk. Consumer 
Guardian, August 13). She is 
right to complain that con- . 
sumers currently face a hor- 
rendous task tryingto com- 
pare diffterentteriffe. She put 
that to Oftel’s director general 
David Edznonds. He agreed 
wife her emphatically and in 
his first speech ha pledged to 
do something about it 
Sinrethanbehas told tele- 
coms companies feat they 
must publish material in a 
way which allows consumers 
to compare tariflh more eas- 
ily. And he warned that if they 
refused, be would use his pow- 
ers loanable Oftel to publish 
the information. Thexestitt is 
featfheleacdngconipazuesT- 
will be producing a model for 
publication this year. „• 

It is true that a snail pro- 
portion ofOftel's investiga- 
tions into allegations of anti- 
competitive behaviour lead to 
formal action— but that is a 


sign of success. It Is not sur- 
prising that companies often 
remedy their behaviour be- 
fore that stage is reached. 

Oftel has taken formal 
action over the past few 
months to stop unwanted tele- 
sales calls, and to deal with a 
rampany using an automated 
search system to find fax ma- 
chines to send their junk 
faxes. And In the very issue of 
Consumer Guardian In which 
you report Miss Eagle’s view 
you also report how we have 
taken upconsumer concerns 
about charges levied by First 
Telecom. 

OfteTs consumer com- 
plaints team handle more than 

43,000 calls and letters a year. 

Phone companies do not 
thinkOftelisasafttouch. 

Look at the extra emphasis BT 
puts on compliance. Far from 
being ineffective. Oftel Is 
remarkably effective in pro- 
moting competition and pro- 
tecting consumer interests. 
Jane Whittles, 

Director of competition and 
fair trading, OfteL 


Ken’s friends 

1A/HY is Sen Livingstone 
V V (Letters, August 13) so 
shy about fee Involvement of 
the hard left in the slate he 
supports for Labour’s NEC? 
Why won’t be admit that the 
core of the organisation and 
several of the candidates are 
the same alliance which 
nearly wrecked the Labour 
Party in the 1993s amt made 
it unelectable until 1997? They 
have managed to Involve a 
few people who are not from 
that camp, but these are the 
traditional manoeuvres in 
creating a “popular front". 
Old tactics die bard. - 
The reality is not that they 
are ashamed of their past, but 
that they realise it is a mas- 
sive vote loser. That is why 
they camouflage their cam- 
paign and why they are prac- 
tising the politics that does 
t speak its name. 

John Spedlar MP. 

House of Commons. 


Rambling on 

WOUK report on the Coun- 
T tryside Alliance, (Society, 
August 12) was accurate 
when it said former chief ex- 
ecutive Edward Duke’s busi- 
ness strengths proved not to 
be what the All iance needs 
most It was not right to say 

there has ever been discord 
on widening our remit from 
country sports to promoting 
rural Britain as a whole. 

Last October we launched 
our Campaign for Rural 
Rights, taking in issues such 
as rural employment, bous- 
ing, conservation and fair ac- 
cess to the countryside. We 
are for rambling. We are 
against a coercive “right- to- 
roam” preferring voluntary 
partnerships between land- 
owners, walkers and local 
authorities. 

PAVoute. 

Executive Director. 
Countryside Alliance, 
London. 


The truth is that it really would be a shock if Clinton changed his story and admitted lying about Monica 

Facing the music 



T OWARDS the end of the 
first act of The Magic 
Flute, which — along 

with the constitution of 
the United States, Is one of the 
most enduring creations of the 
18th century European enlight- 
enment — there occurs a defin- 
ing moment. 

The heroine Pamina and the 

bird-catcher Papageno are on 
the run from fee approaching 
Sarastro, whom they wrongly 
Imagine to be a vengeful 
tyrant. As Sarastro nears, fee 
terrified Papageno says that he 
wishes he was a mouse or a 
snail so that he could hide 
more easily. Thai he turns to 


Pam Inn and stammers: “My 
child, what shall we say?" 

Pamina pauses. And that, in 
an unforgettable phrase which 
briefly stifle the anruzmlng 
motion of the score, she replies 
with the most solemn majesty. 
’The truth.' The truth! Even 
though it may be a crime.” 

Cut, now, to an altogether 
more worldly, 20th century an- 
ecdote. Some years ago, a for- 
mer colleague of mine applied 
for the job of chief press officer 
for fee public service union 
Nupe (as it was then known; 
today It has expanded to be- 
come Unison). My friend ad- 
vanced easily through the 
early rounds before reaching 
the final stage. 

71115 consisted of a private 

Inte r view with the union gen- 
eral secretary, the late Alan 
Fisher (a nice man. In his way, 
who once memorably said that 
fee only reason be would like 
to become a member of the 
House of Lords was so that he 
could be ennobled as Lard 
Winter of Discontent). The day 
of fee Interview came, and the 
door to Fisher's nfifira was 
dosed, leaving the two men 
alone. Fisher leaned forward. 
*TVe only one question to ask 
you in this interview,” he said. 


“And this is it Are yon willing 
to lie on behalf of the union?” 

I am glad to repot feat my 
friend did not get the Job and 
feat he is still batting for troth 
as a Journalist, but it isn’t hard 
to choose between these two 
anecdotes. One of them is mor- 
ally uplifting. The other is 

morally shocking. We all know 
where we stand when we hear 
them. We lfl»» to think that we 
live, or should live. In a world 
inhabited by the purest 
Paulinas rather than fibbing 
Fishers. 

And yet let’s foce it, there is 
a sense in which Alan Fisher 
was being more honest than 
Pamina. It would be nice, of 
course, if we always told fee 
frufe. But we don’t It is better, 
undeniably, if we do not lie 
often or as a matter of course, 
or lie about really Important 
things, or lie In ways which 
will inevitahly be exposed for 
what they are. But we all lie 
sometimes. You lie. I lie. And 
BID Clinton certainly lies. 

That doesn't mean that Bill 
<7i infom 's lies can simply be 
dismissed as irrelevant Bat it 
does mean that we should be 
very carrthl about felling Into 
the tempta tion of saying, as so 
many commentators to the 


| united States are saying this 
weekend: “This isn't ahoof sex. 
It’s about lying.” 

There are a kjt of latterday 
Pamtoas trying to catch Clin- 
ton’s ear this weekend as he 
prepares to testify to Kenneth 
Starr's grand jury on Monday. 
Many of them wish otntmi 
nothing but good fortune. 
Reading the opinion polls and 
spicing their reading with 
their own preferences, they ar- 
gue that Americans have voted 
for fiHrrtnn twice, and haw de- 
cided they want h im as their 
president to spite of his fad- 
ings. These same Americans, 

they believe, view Kenneth 
Starr’s inquisition as excessive 
and disproportionate, and are 
suspicious of its motives. They 
keep telling the opinion poll- 
sters that they want it to stop. 

The advisers, therefore, tefl 
Clinton to teQ the truth about 
his relationship wife Monica 
Lewinsky — in other words, 
admit feat he had rare and lied 
about it — apologise and get 
the whole thing over wife 

There is no shortage of free- 
lance Friends of BSl urging 
Him down this road. Clinton’s 
former, but disgraced, cam- 
paign maestro, Dick Morris, 
puffing words into Clinton's 


mouth, that could equally well 
be placed to his own, wrote 

recently that the president 
should say; “I shined. I erred. I 
was flawed, and 1 ask for your 
understanding and 

forgruHteSS." 

George Ste phanopoulos, 
writing in Newsweek a fort- 
night ago, also said: “If he’s 
lied, he ghnuiri tefi aO, apolo- 
gise, and hope for the best” 

If only politics, to say noth- 
ing of the legal system, were so 
straightforward. But it isn’t 
To hear Stephanoponlos. who 
was care of fee prime expo- 
nents of “on message” modern 
political campaigning in the 
1992 election, now advise his 

(Ad boss to Just tefl. fee truth 
and “hope for fee best" rowdy 
shows how for he has moved 
since be Irft the White House. 

For good or m — and its ef- 
fects are not all for the worst — 
modem politics is constructed 
around the proposition that a 
party must devise a common, 
consistent, defensible pitch 
which plays well wife fee vot- 
ers and then sdl It, stick to It, 
and repeat It 

That is why it really would 
be vary surprising if Clinton 
dramatically changed his line 
over Lewinsky two days from 


now. Having denied the affair 
wife her for so long, and hav- 
ing won such, public sympa t hy 
in the foce of Starr’s remorse- 
less inquiries, he wfll be risk- 
tog a very great deal both le- 
gally and p olitically if he DOW 
admits that the independent 
counsel has been right after all 
in his s uspicions 
That's not to say that Clin- 
ton won’t do the unexpected 
thing. Bat it would be out of 
character and counter-cul- 
turaL If he does it, then you 
can tear np fee textbooks of 

modern poIH jral campaign mg 

To understand fee current 
thinking inside fee Clinton 
White Bouse, it is vital to 
understand something feat fee 
British seem to under- 
estimate. 

I N Britain, Clinton is too 
easily perceived as a spin- 
obsessed political windbag, 
a man who simply can’t 
keep his trousers on, even a bit 
of a buffoon. His travails over 
Lewin sky ar e treated as a lazk, 
as entertainment, as pmnf that 
politics is no longer a business 
wurfe treating seriously. 

What gets missed in all this 
Is that Clinton is also a deeply, 
even obsessively, serious poli- 


tician. to. soma ways he is fee 

most historically preoccupied 
progress i ve politician of -the 
age, a man who spends much 
more time groping for an 
understanding of the times 
than he spends groping 
woman. That’s why Tony Hair 
recently called him a force for 
good to the world, a remark- 
able tribute in any other con- 
text He is also, crucially, the 
man who man ag e d to capture 
the presidency in 1992 at a 

time when the American Right 
was cruising on its wave of his- 
torical triumphalism, awl the 
man who successfully retained 

it to 1996 when fee electarally 
resnr^rt Republican Party be- 
lteved that the White House 
was morally theirs and theirs 
for the taking. This Clinton is 
not an absurd figure, but an 
almost heroic one. 

Clinton may preach consen- 
sus, one nation, fee third way, 
new alliances and all the other 
mantras that are so famn«r 
now both in Britain am-t the 
U&. But he is operating within 
a for more divided and embit- 
tered political culture than 

T ony Bl air has yet had to face, 
Clint o n confronts a Congress 
which not only contains a ma- 
jority from fee opposing party. 


that he is an illegitl 
leader, and who are supp 
by angry zealots wbo to 
real ly hate — hftn amt h» 
wife an intensify far 1 
there is no compariso 
Kafr’s Britain. The rut 
ness of his accusers and 
mies has fostered an ec 
uncompromising, and at 
besieged, mood around 
Cli n tons themselves. At 2 
ner fee other day, a ) 
House employee stored r 
fee eye and said that she : 
no one, absolutely no one 
believed feat Clinton hat 
any sort of affair 
Lewinsky. I had to say 1 
Sikw no one except her 
believed the opposite. 

In normal times, fee da 
tion that one should am 
always tell fee truth a 
one proud to be a memt 
fee human race. But in 
many of the combatants n 
as a war to the knifo in , 
a willingness to lie ft] 
unton may seem a small 
to pay for a righteous vii 
it is hard to believe that 
week’s events could be ; 
noble music, let alou 
Mozart. 
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What’s the fuss? Hoddle’s 
book hasn’t broken any rules 

Still well 
on-side 



A S THE American Pres- 
/ \ ldent decides whether 
/ lie will stick with the 
story he has previously told 
in public, one of England's 
leaders faces hts own perjury 
crisis, with shrill calls for bis 
resignation over inconsisten- 
cies in statements made on 
the record. Glenn Hoddle, the 
England football coach, has 
written a book— or rather, 
true to the usual rules of foo- 
tle literature, ha s had one 
written for him. When 
World Cup Diary was cam- 
missioned by Andre 
Deatsch.it was intended that 
the Anal pages would deal in 
detail with the precise tex- 
ture of the golden trophy in a 

manag er’s hands, awl 
whether Tony Blair on the 
phnrw» wfler w a ills naU«l Tihw 

Glenn or mate. These aspects 
of the narrative, however, 
were unavoidably absent 
from the final manuscript 
and so the book concentrates 
on the controversies which 
attended England’s failure. 

Most interest has centered 
on the revelation — fnpRK ■ 
publication extracts in the 
San this week — that Garza 
almost trashed a hotelroom. 
This obligatory element in 
rock-star memoirs has 
caused a stir in this soccer 
volume because the room 
was not Paul Gascofcgne’shnt, 
Hoddle’s and the violent 
urges towards the ftiznltnre 
followed the player being 
told that he would not he part 
of the World Cup squad. 
Gaaza was then apparently 
dragged away by two ofHod- 
dle's operatives. 

Playing Judge Starr to 
Hoddle’s Clinton, the press 
now bitterly complain that 
these vital facts were with- 
held in tbecoach’s previous 
dispositions on the matter. 

At a press conference in June 
following the news that 
Garza had been dropped, 
Hoddle failed to make clear 


We’re not told if 
Mrs Hoddle trashed 
the living room after 
she was dropped 


that the player had tried to 
reduce the available seating 
space in Hoddle’s suite, con- 
fining himself to vague mnt- 
terings about Paul having 
been a hit miffied. It may yet 
be that the shirt the coach 


it bears DNA evidence of 
Gazza’s bitter tears; but, fo r 
the newspaper grand jury, 
Hoddle stands accused of 
abuse of his position. 

The case against him is, 
first, that he lied to press and 
public daring the Jane press 
conference. The second alle- 
gation is that, in publishing 
this book, he has— and just 
remember here, for the fUH 
hilarious effect, the quarter 
from which this complaint 
comes — invaded the privacy 
of his players. Finally, it is 
suggested that his squad wiH 
now be wary of confiding in 
him for tear of ending np in 
the gaffer’s next edition. 

H ODDLEPS position has 
been further weakened 
by other ghosted dis- 
closures. Ridiculed before 
the tournament for his com- 
mitment to his ftiend and 


Brewery, the coach mak e s no 
attempt in his book to feme 
down the mumbojumbo. He 

declares that a few encoun- 
ters with Mrs D’s hot hands 
might be just the thing for 
David Beckham, his troubled 
midfielder, whose sending- 

off to France ensured that the 

Hoddle diaries do not end 
with an entry an what riding 
through a flag-strewn Lon- 
don in an open-top bus does 
to yonr hairstyle. 

And, vivid in the informa- 
tion be lets slip on others, 
Hoddle has been less open 


with ins ghost (Ws Football 
Association suin doctor. 
David Davies) about himself. 
The brief account of the sud- 
den and mysterious break- 
down of the Hoddle marriage 
(even as tt was being fea- 
tured m a family-values ad 
for WeetabtK) reads as if it 
has been sub-edited by White 
House lawyers. There Is no 
risk of discovering whether 
Mrs Hoddle tried to trash, the 
living roam on being told 
that she was dropped from 
the domestic sqnad. (The one 

thSmattStem^^e^s deci- 
sion to sell serial rights to the 
Son, his greatest potential 

tn mwn hw iwiw murHnpo 

and footbalL -The deal has toe 
feel of a protection racket) 
The book’s combination of 
hot Gaaza anecdotes previ- 
ously suppressed, unrepei- 
tant mysticism and insolent 

preservation ofhis own pri- 
vacy has energised a football- 
ing press which was robbed 
of its traditional post-touma- 
mewt ca m p ai g n fnrt h^ ma n - 

ager’s head by toe general 
public sympathy towards 

th^rfrmal V^Sdfai pmatfh 
against Argentina. A major- 
ity of yesterday's bade pages 
paTlpd for TT o ddle’s re-rfena. 
tbm or sacking. 

T HlS riiWnitantfiimk 

another example of the 
way in which the model 
of politics is ruinously ap- 
plied to areas of secular Hfe, 
so that a football coach finds 
btnxselfin trouble not for 
poorresults but for having t, 
misled the press; IntoCt, toe 1 
record shows that he not 

specifically fib in the June 
remarks. Asked whether 
town liart l ifted angrily, 
Hoddle offered a splendidly 
Jesuitical “not necessarily" 
and remarked that it had 
been a short conversation. 

It was clear that this was 
not a foil account For news- 
papers now to object that the 
detailed story should have 
been shared with all of them 
— and not sold for profit to 
Dents chan dtheSun — is 
preposterous co m ing from 
organisations which rou- 
tinely arrange exclusive 
deals whenever possible. 

The teD-all, acore^ettUng 
memoir is now a standard 
career move. It has tradition- 
ally been written for revenge 
or pension by a person who 
has Just left office. The Hod- 
dle complication is that he 
has committed to print while 
to sttn. This may have been 
unwise to terms of manage- 
rial relations but it is hard to 
view publication — or toe 
book’s mild contradiction of 
a press co n ference account— 
as amoral outrage. 

Just as c i t ize ns of commn- 
nist states were wise to as- 
sumethat their private con- 
versations were being 
recorded, so those to the jHib- 
lic professions fai Britain. and 
America should sensibly sus- 
pect that most of those toey 
deal with are potentially a 
diarist or antobiographer or 
have a fly-on-the-waH docu- 
mentary crew concealed be- 
hind toeir coat 
A politician reeentiy fedd 
me that large numbers of 

mrmnunnil a tntmiwttelw 

cabinet are now produced 
purely as Insurance against 
a future book by yourself or a 
colleague. In reality, in any 
current conversation be- 
tween a star footoaHerand 
hfe manager (or cricketers or 
mi nis ters) there is a balance 
of terror: a memoir standoff 
—your ghost or mine? 

As for the matter of de- 
lay ed revelation, most con- 
sumers ofthe media now 
surely operate their own ver- 
sion of the 30-yearvrule ap- 





No alternative 



Few would lookfor toe defin- 
itive fects about BSE or the 
Irish peace proce^ to con- 
temporary headlines and in- 
terviews. The truth comes 
later. Even admirers ofPresi- 
dent Clinton do not expect 
an ything close to an accurate 
narrative before his block- 
buster autobiography to 
about 2006. The reader or 
views: learns to apply a five- 
year or 10-year rule to most 
of what they are told. 

The two-month rule Glenn 
Hoddle has applied to the se- 
crets oflGngJand’s World Cup 

campaign may be unusually 


tude to truth and privacy is 
perfectly in line with modern 

totoktog- Whatever Ms ene- 
mies tofhefootiMOlpxess 
boxes say, he Is well on^idfi. 


C ELEBRATIONS of toe 
NHS’s 50th anniversary 
— which must already 

rank as the glummest birthday 
party in history — continue 
with the announcement that 
nurses are becoming extinct 
We are already familiar with 
the bed shortage, cash short- 
age, and consultant shortage. 


A few weeks ago, the BMA 
warned that if nothing Is done, 
the NHS will run out of doc- 
tors by 2010. Now a nurse 
sborfcage has been added to the 
list of vacancies: despite a new 
government recruitment 
drive, there are 8,000 fewer 
nurses in training than there 
were in 1994. Meanwhile, more 
and more qualified nurses are 
getting out while they can. 
Those with any sense will be 
training to be undertakers: the 
prospect of an ageing popula- 
tion hitting a dearth nf doctors 
may he alarming for patients. 
hut i t will be grand for the to- 
ferment business. 

One thing we win not lack, 
in our nurse and doctor-less 
drift towards the grave, is 
complementary therapy. 
When we die, we win do so 
with our feet massaged, our 
auras gleaming, our energies 
finely balanced, with a last 


drop of Dr Bach’s Rescue 
Remedy melting on the 
tongue. A recent report for toe 
Department of Health showed 
that complementary aryl alter- 
native therapists outnumber 
GPs by around 40.000 to 36^00. 
Thanks to Simon Mills, the di- 
rector of Exeter University’s 
Centre for Complementary 
Health Studies, we know there 
are a minimum of 7,000 aro- 
matherapists, 14,000 healers, 
5300 reflexologists, and 1,500 
homeopaths to look after us, 
not to mention all the acu- 
puncturists. chiropractors, os- 
teopaths and rebirthers. 
Recruitment. Mills adds, is 
thriving. 

The most miraculous aspect 
of the rise and rise of alterna- 
tive medicine, is that its popu- 
larity appears to be almost en- 
tirely unrelated to efficacy. 
While orthodox medic ine has 
got bogged down in random- 1 


ized trials, demands for evi- 
dence and cost-effectiveness, 
all increasingly enforced by 
specialists in medical negli- 
gence, the shining reputation 
of alternative therapy is built 
on anecdotes. Patients who ex- 
pect all drugs prescribed by 
GPS to have been tested on in- 
numerable dumb animals, will 
swallow anything marked Al- 
ternative. Where orthodox 
medicine would he faulted for 
inconsistency, alternative 
m edicine is acclaimed for its 
variety — even whe n these 
variations are mutually in- 
compatible. The ear, toe eye 
and the foot cannot all be the 
ideal spot through which to 
read the health of the entire 
body. The homeopathic princi- 
ple of Tike cores like” and of 
toe potency of Infinite dilu- 
tions, accords neither with 
herbalism nor Chinese medi- 
cine. 


We should soon, 
no doubt, see 
Aromatherapists 
Sans Frontieres 
taking their cures 
to the world’s 
trouble spots 


•Had alternative medicine 
remained privately fended, ex- 
cluded from mainstream 
hpfllth care, the wnthmffoam 
for untested panaceas might 
still be more risible than 
harmful,- a fascinating index of 
public gullibilhy. But around 
three-quarters of GPs have 
referred patients to alternative 


therapists. In the pressralter-- 
nptive medicine is routinely 
presented as effective and rep- 
ftifcable, even when there Is no 
evidence beyond personal tes- 
timony. As Bdznrd Ernst, Pro- 
fessor of Complementary 
Medicine at toe University of 
Exeter, has warned recently, 
toe debate “has gradually be- 
come ill-informed, misleading 
and seriously unbalanced”, 
with the media presenting in* 
dividual yarns as proof of 
cure. 

As ever, leading the way In 
the cause of credulity is the 
Prince of Wales. Since 1982, 
when lie chose the 250th anni- 
n versary of the BMA to repzi- 
Pmanri doctors for their hostil- 
ity "towards anything 
unorthodox or unconven- 
tional”. be has worked tire- 
lessly to obtain alternative 
therapies on the NHS. His own 
family 's favourite, of course, is 
homeopathy, the system in- 
vented in toe early 1800s, by a 
German called Samuel Hahne- 
mann. By 1842, Samuel's sys- 
tem bad been exposed In all/its 
majestic lunacy by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who noted 
that: "an important medicinal 
effect is to be expected from 
the two hundredth or hun- 
dredth part of the millionth of 
the millionth oT the millionth 
of the millionth of the mil- 
lionth of the miHJ onto of the 
millionth of toe millionth of 
the millionth of the millionth 
of a grain of oyster shell This 
is only the tenth degree of po- ( 
tency, but some ofhis discir 
profess to have obtained 1 
ble effects from much 
dilutions." Prince Charles 
still agitating for Hahne- 
mann’s cure to be offered free 
at toe point of delivery, as part 
of "an integrated healthcare 
system". 

S OME traditionalists 
have pointed out that it 
might be as well to check 
that complementary medicine 
works, before it is integrated 
as toe Prince suggests. But 
that was before toe NHS staff- 
ing crisis. Can we now afford 
to be so picky about employing 
alternative practioners? It 
would wily be fair, of course, 
for them to work in the same 
conditions as conventionally 
trained medics. They would 
have the GPs standard five 
minutes per patient, in which 
to treat toe whale person. 
They would be on call at 
nights, and drafted into the ca- 
sualty wards, especially on 
Saturdays, when toe need for 
Dr Bach's Rescue Remedy is at 
its greatest 

If the experiment succeeded, 
we should soon, no doubt, be 
seeing Aromatherapists Sans 
Frontieres taking their cures 
to the world's trouble spots. A 
homeopathic remedy based on 
scrapings of Canary Wharf — | 
or should it be Norfolk, on the 
like-curingfike principle? — 
could halve the Viagra bUL 
The alternative might well be- 
come proudly mainstream. At 
tentatively, it just might col- 
lapse, and never be heard of 

again 


Mink have it easy compared to poultry. But no one’s rescuing them 


Chickens count 


iMatthew 



animal liberation ex- 
tremists (what you might 
call the Provisional wing 
of toe RSPCA) are the true 
heirs of the Inquisitors, the 
Bolsheviks and the IRA, in- 
deed. they go farther than toe 

average terrorist. 

To them, the end is justifi- 
cation of the means, but also a 
publicity stunt is a substitute 
for an end. Hence the thou- 
sands at mink w inging havoc 
in toe New Forest. But there 
is something very strange 
about toe entire animal rights 
movement, even at its gent- 
lest and most amenable. 

Yesterday, demonstrators 
gathered in Dover to protest 
against further shipments of 
fluffy little lambkins for 
slaughter on the continent, 
Reynard the Fox has become 
an object of pity for more 
frum half the nation. The Gov- 
ernment dare not introduce 
new rules to prevent TB in 
cattle because tt might mean 
culling dear old Brock. Pic- 
tures of suffering, doe-eyed 
calves send the sales of veal 
crashing. Scientists who ex- 
periment cat beagles get vili- 
fied. 

But no one gives a stuff 
what happens to toe labora- 
tory rats. We never hear any- 
thing about the rights of 
wasps, slugs and woodworm. 


Supporters of animal rights 
seem deeply concerned, not 
with animals as a whole, but 
with animals they regard as 
cote and cuddly. 

But let’s stop a little further 
up the food chain, because 
what may well be the greatest- 
animal welfare scandal of all 
goes unmentloned, yet it In- 
volves numbers infinitely be- 
yond all the others put 
together. Almost every one of 
us who is not actually vegan 
is implicated almost every 
week. No one cares. Why is 
our morality so bizarrely 
part-time? 

There are now 780 million 
chickens slaughtered for food 
in this country every year. 
Repeat, 780 million. That’s 14 
for me. 14 for you, 14 for the 
master, the dame and the lit- 
tle boy that lives down the 
lane: 3^000 for each of us 
through an average human li- 
fespan. The chickens lead 
lives that are nasty, brutish 
and above all short There is 
an argument for believing 
there are health scares just 
waiting to happen, owing to 
the prevalence of bacteria and 
the birds’ increasing resis- 
tance to antibiotics. 

Yet while animal welfare as 
a whole assumes a higher- 
than-ever profile, this issue 
never ever takes off. Restau- 
rants are foil of people who 
say “Well, rm practically veg- 
etarian, you know, but I think 
m have the cacdntonJ' The 
handftil of campaigners in this 
field are completely baffled by 
the lack of public response. It 
is, of course, now probable 
that most Britons have never 
seen a chicken that is not 
plucked, frozen and lying in a 
.supermarket with its legs in 
the air; bona are thus never 
credited with fadings. 

“It’s an oddity,” says Peter 
Stevenson fro m Compassion 
in World Fanning. “Even 


people who are quite well- 
informed don’t seem to regis- 
ter this. Yet from an animal 
welfare point of view the 
poultry industry is far worse 
than red meat.” 

Stevenson's organisation is 
a cool and thoughtful one. Its 
report on the welfare of 
broiler chickens is moderate 
In its aims: In its foreword 
Professor John Webster of 
Bristol University insisted 
only that consumers should 
switch to buying chickens 
reared more slowly than is 
now the norm. Yet this was 
greeted by indifference, in 
what appears to be a giant 
conspiracy between agri-busi- 
ness and the public. 

Most of us have a vague 
sense that rearing chickens in 


Almost everyone 
who is not a vegan 
is implicated 
almost every week 


cages is crueL The specific al- 
legation by the poultry indus- 
try's critics is that birds have 
been selectively bred to reach 
maturity in six weeks rather 
than 12. But though their mus- 
cles grow faster, their legs, 
hearts and lungs can't beep 
up. Thus millions of broiler 
fowl suffer painful deformities 
or die of heart disease. 

They may be toe lucky 
ones. The small percentage of 
fowl kept to provide a breed- 
ing flock for the broilers are 
allowed to live for a full year. 
However, they have to be fed 
On a much more restrictive 
diet to prevent them growing 
too fast and keeling over. In 
the words of a report Issued 
this week by toe Min of Ag- 
backed Farm Animals Wel- 


fare Council, this means the 
breeding birds "will be 
hungry for considerable peri- 
ods of time”. I think that 
means starving. Or in toe 
words of one critic, "chroni- 
cally hungry, frustrated and 
stressed". 

In toe meantime, there are 
34 million egg-laying h ens . 
This side of the business has 
had a little more publicity, 
and some liberals insist on 
buying free-range. Nonethe- 
less 86 per cent of the hens are 
in batteries. “There are fewer 
numbers but they spend a 
year in a cage,” says Steven- 
son. "It's a long time and it’s 
an equally rotten existence. 
Both halves of the poultry in- 
dustry are an utter disgrace.” 
Why do almost a billion hens 
get less publicity than a hand- 
ful of mink? 

LIST OF THE WEEK: Hello, 
listies everywhere, it's back. 
My colleague' David McKie 
has suggested that you might 
like to hear about toe 37 
mighty men who attended 
King David (no relation) in 
his last days. The full squad is 

In n Samuel, chapter 23, 
available from all Good Book 
shops. The G uardian ’s selec- 
tion is as follows; 

Josheb-bas-shebeth, a Tah- 
chemonite, (“chief of the cap- 
tains”); Abishai. the brother 
of Joab (“he lifted up his 
spear against 300 and slew 
them”); Benalah the son of Je- 
hoiada ("he slew a Hon in the 
midst of a pit”); Adino the Ez> 
nite; Rlhanan the son of Dodo 
of Bethlehem; Hafez toe Pal- 
tite; Hlddal of the brooks of 
Gaasb; Abi-albon the Arbath- 
ite; Hezro the Carmelite; 
Paarai the Arfoite; Bani toe 
Gadite; and Uriah the Etittlte. 

Twelfth man to be decided 
on the morning of the match, 
depending on whether the 
pitch seems likely to take spin. 


Advertisement 


“How to Look Sexy, 
Make Friends and 
Manage Your Boss 



People Watching 

by 


VernaSTdoIeman 


“The ubiquitous media doc has done it yet again; this 
rim e turning his talents for producing sparkling gems 
of information in rapid-fire sequence to toe field of 
body language and private habits. As always, he 
makes his subject both personally relevant and of 
practical use. Here's bow to judge people by toe bags 
they carry or the cars they drive, plus how to 
manipulate your doctor, appear sexy or make a rival 
uneasy and a host of other tips too. Once you start to 
browse you would have to be a hermit not to find it 
utterly imputdownable.” 

(The Good Book Guide) 

Contents include: 

3 ways to tell when someone is lying 
7 signs dial someone is interested in you sexually 

5 giveaway signs ofnervousness 

6 ways to tell if someone is bored 
20 ways to look sexy 
1 2 ways to look like a winner 
J 0 ways to be a successful interviewee 
1 1 ways to negotiate successfully 
10 ways to avoid being mugged 
S ways to manage your boss 
16 ways to deal with aggressive people 
22 ways to get power over people 

4 ways to make people like you 
and much much more! 


To order your copy send a cbcquc/postal order for £9.95 
(payable to Publishing House) to: People Watching Sales 
Office GU77, Publishing House, Trinity Place, Barnstaple, 
Devcm EX329HJ. Post and packing is FREE, To pay by credit 
call please call (0 1271) 328892 Mon to Fri 8.3 Gain - 5pm. We 
aim to despatch within 48 hours. Money back guarantee - 
simply return within 28 days of receipt for a foil refund if not 
delighted. |©E 
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General Sir Harry Tuzo 


Face to Faith 


The master of artillery 




:ARLY in 1971, 
1 shortly after taking 
over as general ofll- 
cer commanding In 

I Northern Ireland, 
General Vernon Erskine- 
Crum died. Thus it was that 
General Sir Barry Tuzo. who 
has now died aged 80, was ap- 
pointed to the job. In -that 
troubled place, Tuzo made his 
name Tor the delicate yet firm 
way in which he handled 
some of the trickiest events. 

In April 1971 the Provi 
sional Irish Republican Army 
had split from the Official 
IRA. and the conflict in the 
province intensified. In 
August that year came intern- 
ment In January 1972 came 
Bloody Sunday. Two months 
later Westminister imposed 
direct rule on the province, 
while “no-go" areas were es- 
tablished by republicans In 
Belfast and Londonderry. 
That July Tuzo's Operation 
Motorman opened the areas 
up again. 

Harry Tuzo was one of the 
most distinguished soldiers of 
his time. He was also 
regarded as one of the most 
effective commanders to 
wrestle with the security 
problems of Northern Ireland. 
And. after 49 years in uni- 
form, he demonstrated 
remarkable gifts in Industry 
and local affairs in his be- 
loved Norfolk. 

IBs quick brain, coupled 
with a smile and charm, en- 
abled him to handle all typos 
of men. His last years as a 
soldier brought him into the 
political and military field in 
the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (Nato), where 
be showed his negotiating 
flair. His energy, common- 
sense, high principles and 
leadership gave confidence to 
an otherwise shaky structure. 

Tuzo was bom in India, and 
educated at Wellington Col- 
lege and Oriel College, 
Oxford. In 1939. he was com- 
missioned into the Royal Ar- 
tillery, a regiment he came to 
adore. He was pasted to 21st 
Anti-Tank Regiment and 
then, remarkably, served In it 
throughout the war. 

This first took him to 
France in 1939-40 with Gen- 
eral Harold Alexander's 1st 
Infantry Division of the Brit- 
ish Expenditionary Force 
(BEF). Hie regiment fought 
hard on the Escaolt Canal and 
then, because there were al- 
most no BEF tanks, the anti- 
tank gunners had to protect 
the rear during the with- 
drawal to Dunkirk. The regi- 
ment was to d ist i ngu i s h itself 
again in 1944 following D-Day. 



Taking aim . . . Tuzo in the Army workshops at Aldershot — ‘he was one of the Royal Artfllery.’s greatest sons’ 


this time with llth Guards 
Armoured Division. It played 
a significant part in Opera- 
tion Goodwood, the great ar- 
moured thrust east of Caen, 
and it was here that Tuzo won 
his Military Cross. 

After the war he “won his 
jacket" by being selected to 
command L (Nery) Battery in 
2nd Regiment Royal Horse 
Artillary, which at that time 
was based in Hildesheim. 
West Germany. After a period 
in the War Office, he was ap- 
pointed to command 3rd Regi- 
ment Royal Horse Artillery 
and took It to Kenya with one 
battery in Aden. For his 
handling of some very com- 
plex affairs in this area he 
was awarded the OBE. 

Back to Sandhurst as assis- 
tant commandant between 


1962-3, Tuzo then went into 

action in command of 
51st Gurkha Infantry Brigade, 
which bore the brunt of the 
confrontation in North Bor- 
neo with Indonesia. Hera, for 
outstanding service, he was 
made Doto Setia Nagara in 
1965 by the Sultan of Brunei 
In 1966 he attended the Impe- 
rial Defence College and be- 
came a major-general. In 1967 
he was appointed chief of staff, 
British Army of the Rhine 
(BAOR) and then director, 
Royal Artillery, the profes- 
sional head of the regiment 
Then came Northern Ire- 
land, which was followed in 
1973 by Ids appointment as 
commander-in-chief, BAOR 
and commander of Nato’s 
Northern Army Group — just 
as the organisation’s new 


Weekend birthdays 


"I AM the tip-top starlet, that 
Is the Job that I am paid to 
do." runs a quote in the inad- 
vertantly funny interview 
that Madonna. 40 tomorrow, 
gave to the Hungarian maga- 
zine Blikk a couple of years 
ago. which, gaining in trans- 
lation. is now in web circula- 
tion. She should pay some- 
body to write the rest of the 
lyrics, it sounds like a num- 
ber from her conical tit phase 
(the thrusting look she culti- 
vated between her blasphe- 
mous first Catholic commu- 
nion debut and her Initial 
exercises in Dior retro). 

It’s such a pity that she 
was bom genetically Female 
when she works harder than 
any female Impersonator at 
presenting gender on stage 
and on screen, constantly up- 
dating, asking her advisers 
what is the newest female- 
ness, or femininity, which 
can be sold. 

Now, 40 is where this act 
gels interesting, because the 
repertoire of potential Images 
diminishes for women from 
then on. Who’s she gonna be 
now she can’t be any kinds 
girl, let alone a material one? 
We’re betting she’ll go to the 
smoothie cabaret grand dame 
(d la Lena Home) or possibly 
even the bitter, black-clad 
ckantcusu apres Edith Piaf. 
Not got the voice, but she’ll 
sure manage the look. 


A Country Diary 



Today's birthdays: Princess 
Anne, the Princess Royal, 48; 
Eileen Bell. Northern Ire- 
land peace campaigner, 55; 
Sir Charles Carter, econo- 
mist, 79; Jim Dale, actor. 63; 
Edmund Dell, former Labour 
minister, 77; Lukas Foss, 
composer, 76; Jenny Hanley. 
actress, 51; Dame Wendy 
Hiller, actress. 86; Joan Jef- 
ferson, educationalist. 5& Sir 
Patrick Nairn e, chancellor. 
Essex University. 77; Sir 
Kenneth Newman, former 
commissioner. Metropolitan 
Police, 72; Lisa Opie, squash 
champion, 35; Oscar Peter- 
son. jazz pianist, 73; Sir Oli- 
ver Popple welL high court 
judge and Hillsborough In- 
quirer, 7l; Prof Sir Leon 
Radzinowfcz. criminologist, 
92; Nicholas Roeg, film direc- 
tor, 70; Jack Russell, crick- 


eter, 35; Prof Sir Michael 
Rutter, child psychiatrist, 65; 
Prof Eda Sagarra, German 
Language expert, 65; Eliza- 
beth Smith, controller 
English Services, BBC World 
Service, 62; Helen Storey, 
fashion designer, 39; Robert 
Syms. Conservative MP. 42; 
Sir Stephen Tumim. former 
chief inspector of prisons, 68; 
Sylvie Vartan, French 
singer and entertainer, 54; 
William Waldegrave, for- 
mer Conservative minister, 
52; Air Chief Marshal Sir 
William Wratten, 59. 

Tomorrow’s other birthdays: 
Bruce Beresford. film direc- 
tor, 58; Rt Rev Ronald 
Bowlby, former Bishop of 
Southwark, MOW champion, 
72; Aon Chant, director. Op- 
portunity 2000. S3; Sir Philip 
Dowson, architect, president 
Royal Academy, 74; George 
Galloway, Labour MP, 44; 
Eydie Gorme, singer. 66; 
Katharine Hamnett fashion 
designer, 51; Ulrica Jonsson, 
broadcaster, 31; Trevor Mc- 
Donald, newscaster, 59; Sir 
Donald Maitland, former 
chairman. Health Education 
Authority, 76; Tom 
Maschler, publisher, 65; Jeff 
Thomson, cricketer, 48; 
Franz Welser-Most, musical 
director, 38; Prof Brian Wo- 
ledge, scholar of French lan- 
guage and literature, 94- 


SNOWDONIA: The other day 
we went up the broad vale 
where the Dwyfor comes 
swirling from the Penn nan t 
hills. Their blue summits 
were all around us and grey 
cloud-twists enveloped first 
one top, and then another. 
Fitful sunlight brightened 
one scree slope then aban- 
doned it to thick shadow, 
moving on to light up an- 
other shoulder. Above Pont 
Cyiyng the white flocks 
resembled nothing more than 
an army of mushrooms on 


the brilliant sward- Great 
hairy willowherb brought 
wide drifts of pink edging to 
the rlverbank, a heron lifted 
on lazy wings as we ap- 
proached. a big lamb cried 
for its mother and soon found 
her among the multitude. 

The high bins in high sum- 
mer. the magic light of west- 
ern Snowdonia. From high 
up on the Clanks of Moel Leth 
we could pick out many of 
the abandoned farms of the 
upper valley, ruins that 
remind us of the several eha- 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE first and longest-run- 
ning national helpline for 
mental health was set up by 
MIND, not Saneline as stated 
in the New Job/ Old Job fea- 
ture in our Society supple- 
ment (page 3, August 12 ). The 
MlndbtfbLine number is 0345 
660 163. 


THE 19-monthly figure given 
for the number of cyclists 
billed and injured in road 
accidents — 24,913 — in the 
sports section (page 11, July 
25} was the total of all 
reported Incidents. This fig- 
ure indudes 183 deaths and 
3,405 serious injury cases. 


pels long abandoned for wor- 
ship; chapels where the Pen- 
nant hill farmers sang loud 
praises and listened to 
thunderous sermons. An 
hour later we were up on the 
narrow ridge and heading 
north towards the summit of 
Mynydd Tal-y-mignedd. I was 
reminded of the words of the 
bard Elphin (R A Griffith); 
“Out of that land where 
Snowdon night by night/ 
Receives the confidences of 
lonesome stars". 

ROGER REDPERN 


It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the Readers' Editor on 0171339 
9589. Letters to Readers' Edi- 
tor. The Guardian, 119. Far- 
ringdon Road. London ECIR 
3ER. Fax : 0171 239 9897. 
Email : readaiiguardian.co.uk 


strategy of ‘‘flexible res- 
ponse" was being put into op- 
eration. This again called for 
delicate diplomacy, leader- 
ship and energy; and again 
Tuzo was a great success. His 
final appointment was that of 
Nato’s deputy supreme com- 
mander, Europe under the 
American General Alexander 
Haig, a post he held with dis- 
tinction from 1973 to 1976 
when he retired. 

In retirement Tuzo’s energy 
knew no bounds. He was mas- 
ter gunner, St James’s Park 
— head gunner in the Com- 
monwealth — until 1983 and 
is still remembered with af- 
fection by gunners. He was 
colonel commandant of the 
Royal Artillery from 1971 to 
1983. Against some opposi- 
tion, he wove the regimental 


Derek Newark 


march. The British Grena- 
diers , into another great 
march. The Voice qf the Guns, 
and the combination, is now 
The Regimental March of the 
Royal Artillery. 

Tuzo became chairman of 

Marconi Defence Systems and 
chairman of the Royal United 


Services Institute for Defence 
Studies. Here he raised money 
and, by his energy, changed 
the stiff and much of its mo- 
dus operand!, so that RUSI be- 
came one the foremost insti- 
tutes of its kind in the world- 
He also chaired the highly 
successful Imperial War Mu- 
seum Appeal in 1994. Always a 
great supporter of his regi- 
ment's 'heritage, he was the 
first chairman of Royal Artil- 
lery Museums Ltd, a company 
dedicated to creating the 


CASSIDY AMHBGH 

world's largest museum of ar- 
tillery in foe Royal Arsenal by 
the Thames at Woolwich. For 
five years Tuzo ran the King’s 
Lynn Festival and was presi- 
dent of the Norfolk Society. He 
was also appointed a deputy 
lieutenant for the county. 

Harry Tuzo was one of the 
Royal Artillery’s greatest 
sons, a man of many talents, 
with a great sense of right 
and wrong. He Is survived by 
his wife Monica Patience, 
whom he married In 1943 and 
who supported, helped and 
guided him, and their only 
daughter. 


Sir Martin Famdato 


General Sir Harry (Craufurd) 
Turn, soldier, born August 26, 
1917; died August 7,199a 


A soldier on the stage 


T O begin with the bad 
side; the actor Derek 
Newark, who has died 
aged 65, was a joke to some 
people, and caused offence to 
many more — as often as not 
those with power but no real 
talent He was sacked from 
two of his most Important 
jobs, he could not remember 
his lines, and he preserved 
his dignity by staying away 
from the people whose aware- 
ness of it he valued. He lived 
apart from the wife who was 
the emotional centre of his 
life, and he died of aloobol- 
related ailments. 

He had felled and been sun- 
dered by life: by his inability 
to match his identity to his 
dreams, and the unwilling- 
ness of the world to admit 
that dreams existed, let alone 
reward his loyalty to them. 
Newark began his adult life 



Newark . . . tenderness 

in the Coldstream Guards. 
When he was commissioned 
the mess bills were more than 
a street bookmaker's son 
from Great Yarmouth could 
afford, so he Joined the Royal 
Artillery. "See the Trooping 
of the Colour on TV, Derek?" 
asked someone in the 
National Theatre green room 
much later on. “Seen il?” he 
bellowed “Seen it? I’ve been 
in It". And he had, and in the 
jungle war in Malaya too. 

In his heart's core be was 
forever a soldier. Then one 
day he announced to his star- 
tled wife Jean, who was also 
in the Army, that he wanted 
to become an actor. 

He went to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Alt and was 
soon successful: television 
series like Front Page Story 
and Barlow, and films like 
The Blue Max, Oh, What a 
Lovely War, and, most no- 


tably, the Sidney Lumet-John 
Hopkins production of The 
Offence. He did a year at the 
Royal Shakespeare Company 
but did not truly grow into 
himself until 1970. when he 
went to the Royal Court 

There, among many like- 
minded, high-energy charac- 
ter actors, and in the director 
BUI Bryden’s notion of a 
theatre that could be both 
popular and highbrow. New- 
ark found the cause in which 
a simple soldier could enlist 
for life. It was as a crucial 
member of Bryden’s National 
Theatre troupe in the late 
1970s and early 1980s that be 
appeared in, among other 
things, The Passion, Lark 
Rise, The World Turned Up- 
side Down, Candlttfbrd, Dis- 
patches. and a whole string of 
American rales by O’Neill, 
Miller, Odets and Mamet, as 
Bottom in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream and an ugly 
sister in Cinderella. 

In those days of Peter Hall's 
enlightened National Theatre 
actors appeared for all the di- 
rectors in all the arenas, and 
Derek had comic triumphs In a 
revival of Plunder, by Ben Tra- 
vers, and Alan Ayckbourn's 
Bedroom Farce, and extraordi- 
nary platform performances of 
Kipling, the Putney Debates. 
and impersonating W C Fields. 

He also took time out to be 
in Harold Pinter’s Hothouse at 
Hampstead — a role that per- 
haps gave the cine to his 
value. He was trouble al- 
ready; vodkas and tonic, ma- 
cho metaphors, abuse in the 
green room of fellow actors 
who he considered had “lost 
fheir bottle. But Pinter, like 
every proper director who 
worked with Derek, and 
every writer, was no fool. He 
knew that when the first 
wight name, and the atmo- 
sphere was against you, there 
was one person who never 
lost Ms bottle — England's ac- 
tor, the midfield, the soldier 
who fought to the last man. 

Derek's face came out in 
blotches, he fussed about his 
costume changes and ex- 
plained himself ad ludicrous 
infinitum, but on the stage he 
had unshakable calm He 
acted the play properly. There 
were no cheap tricks. He saw 
it through as it should lie 
seen. People would under- 
stand,. he believed, if it was 
shown simply to their hearts, 
and that was why Pinter 
picked him — and why L who 


wrote four television and six 
stage plays in which he ap- 
peared, would put him down 
first on every team sheet Not 
a great wasted star, but a 
hero nonetheless, who par- 
layed for the audience an en- 
tire theatrical dream. 

When the dream fizzled out 
Derek went with It Somehow, 
with his epoch gone, the ten- 
derness beneath the bluster 
was not enough to save him. 
We told you so, people said- He 
never looked out for himself. 
Quite. Yet what do they know, 
in their spin-doctored world, 
who never had a soldier face 
his front for them, nor fire on 
the young gentleman's 
command? 


Keith Dewtiunrt 


Derek Newark, actor, bom June 
8, 1833; died August 11. 1998 


Death Notices 


BULEY. 03*0. died n —saintly en August. 
t2tt> 19BBL In hOopBal egad « ywi Loving 

husband to Renas, father to Louise and Jon 

and gr andp a BM la Sarah and Jam—. Ho 

was Dorn in Hereford, mas a student at 

Edinburgh College at Art. a senior taoturar 

tor 30 years at Manchester FWytacnmc and 

a regular exhibitor at seulphira ai The 
HoyaJ^ A cademy. London and The F t Ojra J 

member 3 Mtffir and Towfacufioon 
Ctob tor many yoara. Cremnflan service at 
Stockport Crem ator ium on Tuesday. August 
1 W 1 at 1pm. No domra by newe s t dona- 
Bons to Sapping HU Hospital (cheques 
made payabro to Stockport Acuta Sendees 
NHS frit ward ATiK Donations and 
enquiries to Malcolm Shaw & Son. tat 0161 
SSI 3278. 

raLKS. Rabbi, suddenly on 12th August 
aged 48. Of Hlgtigatn. London, tonoony at 
waraley. Manchester. Manchester Cram- 
mer School. Oxford University and tormar 
BQC foreign correspondent Qaerty loved 
btottMC. unde, nephew ana partner, soon 
to become a lather. Nta fctndnoes. ntanour. 
energy and mogartowness win be sorely 
missed by ofl wo family, friends end om- 
teefluaa, ant especially by ms child ho *nu 
never aae. For tunaraf details, please con- 
tact WU lam Nod—. Crouch Ena. OUi 3*0 
3487. 9am-5pm. FemBy flowers only, dona- 
tions. It wished, to Kaw Gardena sr Save 
the ChHdran Fund. 

Mchrae- Mo (Ms CougMn). died last 
•w*. Mo wo be deeply missed by mi who 
knew her including friends, oofleaguea and 
oagoctoJIy the many ctuwrwi aha taught 
tram aB over London for more than twenty 
ihro yean. Her iroeral will be held on 
Friday 21st August. 4110pm at Kama! 
Groan (AH Souls eemetsty) Harrow Road 
London Witt. Following Bn funeral phase 
purer at Crackers Pub. 24 Aberdeen PIbce 
London NY— No Roarers please. Send 
donations to he its Memorial Fund c/o 
Bond and Partners Soflctsors. g Archway 
dose. London H193TE. 
smith, am rrazaMh Catharine Brw- 
9hQ, died on 1W August iwa Funeral 
■erriee at Gulldtord Crematorium at 2 pm 
on tab Augum. 1998. The Phyllis tuckwefl 
Memorial Hoapke. Waverfey Lane, Fam- 
ham would be grateful tor donations. 

In Memoriam 

Dmcel. John, ramenssertnn wu Yrttb love 

weak and always. Camilla. Coalraa. 

■To aro^rarr^ telephone 

0171 458? or tax oi7i 713 4707 between 

9am and Jbm Morrfyi. 


Sing a song 
for Mary 


CoEnBaMy 


T HE Anglican shrine of 
Our Lady of Wal- 
cin gham haa a prayer 
to Mary asking that she 
“make your name again glori- 
ous in this place once 
renowned throughout our 
land. . Although this prayer 
has only been said daily since 
the shrine was re-established 
in the 1920s, It harks hack to . 
an age whffli England was 
known as Our Lady's Dowry , 
an age before the Reforma ti on 
when devotion to the mother 
of God had cult status. 

We find corroboration of 
this in the enormous amount 
of music written to her hon- 
our. We know, for instance, 
that many collections of an- 
thems and antiphons existed 
which were intended to be 
sung at a statue or altar to Our 
Lady following the final office 
of the day — Compline (the 
Eton Choir Book) is probably 
the most famous. 

Henry VHTs break with 
Rome did not, as many think, 
completely remove all refer- 
ence to Mary. It is, after all, 
due to Henry that our mon- 
archy still style themselves 
Defender of the Faith -- the 
Catholic faith. Three primers. 
Issued in 1534, 1539 and 1546, 
all contained the Ave Maria. 
and there was no denial of the 
doctrine other immaculate 
nature. Indeed, the collect for 
Christmas Day in The Book of 
Common Prayer (1552) specifi- 
cally refers to it ' 

Where music was con- 
cerned, however, change was 
more rapid. The translation of 
services into English was part 
of a desire to make them more 

understandable and accessi- 
ble to worshippers. Naturally, 
there was a debate on what 
role, if any, music should 
play. In 1560, John Merbecke 
produced his The Book of 
Common Praier Noted, which 
provided very simple, mono- 
syllabic settings of the Mass 
and the offices, althoug h even 
this was too much for Edward 
VTs more protestant advisers, 
who would have liked to 
remove music frum worship 
altogether. 

It was perhaps Elizabeth Ps 
liking for pomp and ceremony 
which really ensured the sur- 
vival of liturgical music at the 
end of the 16th century. Under 
her protection a large amount 
of wonderM music-was com- 
posed, alot of it in Latin. In- 
deed, there was a rapid 
growth in the view that the 
Church ofEngland was an 
English Catholic Church 
shorn of the excesses of the 
continental variety. 

Although not to the liking of 

everybody , by the time of 
Charles I it had become poss- 
ible to erect statues to Our 
Lady — over the entrance to 
the University Church in 
Oxford in 1637, for Instance— 
and for eminent churchmen 
such as John Donne to write 
in her honour. Later in the 
century. Bishop Thomas Ken 
(1637-1711) was still aide to 
write on the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Assumption- 
All this tends to refute the 


notion that the Church ofEng- 
land immediately becamea 
protestant Church at the Ref- 
ormatloD. Indeed* we find 
composers, sueft as Blow and 

Purcell to the later 17th cen- 
tury, and Samuel Wesley in 

the 18th, continuing to set 
Latin texts — and this despite 
the liturgical low-point of that 
period. 

Although Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley (Samuel’s son) was 
responsible for a general rais- 
ing of standards in churchy 

piiBi ejpthff yniridlflofthelast 
century, it was the Oxford 
Movement that really fecili- . 
tated the rediscovery of music 
and devotion to Our Lady. 
Over the last 16S years or so, 
partly aided by modern musi- 
cology, the amount of music in 
print to honour of Mary has 
Increased enormously- It in- 
cludes agrowing list of music 
by 20th century composers — 
one thinks of the enormous 
popularity of the compositions 
of John Tavener. 

Perhaps due to the Oxford 
Movement the Church ofEng- 
land has experienced not only 
a general beautifying of wor- 
ship, but also a willingness to 
use music in languages other 
than English, something that 
would have been unthinkable 
at the beginning of the cen- 


With music the 
Church of England 
is able to celebrate 
its Catholic past 


tnry. As a result; the Church 
is aide to use music from tradi- 
tions other than our own; Ta- 
vener, for example, is an 
Orthodox. 

One need only glance at the 
music lists of any of our cathe- 
drals or greater churches to 
see how acceptable it has be- 
come to sing not only in Latin 
but to also honour ofMary. 
Any other feasts, whether or 
not they are actually cele- 
brated, have become an oppor- 
tunity to programme Marian 
motets ami anthems. This 
maybe simply because there 
is so much beautiful music in 
Our Lady’s honour, or it may 
be because Anglicans are no 
longer afraid to acknowledge 
Mary’s place as mother of 
God. and the first disciple. 

Today Anglicans, like their 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
brethren, celebrate Mary’s as- 
sumption into heaven. Thou- 
sands of candles will be Iff, 
and much glorious music 
sung, to her honour within a 
Church of Bn gland, which, 
while exploring the possibil- 
ity of new truths (the ordina- 
tion of women, for instance) is 
also able to celebrate its Cath- 
olic past 

For me, this is a healthy and 
exciting Church, Ear from the 
crumbling edifice which cer- 
tain commentators have 
reported, and it will be with 
joy that I add my voice in 
praise ofMary. 


Colin Baldy teaches singing at 
New College, Oxford 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 


£1 bn smartcard scheme unveiled for ticketless journeys in London 



At the gate, the smartcard, taking London Transport Into the 21st centnry. Is passed over a sensor-pad to permit entry, check its value and deduct the fare photograph frank baron 

Plastic to ease Tube travel 


David Gow 


L ONDON Transport, 
renowned for bro- 
ken-down signals 
and escalators on 
the Tube and severe 
delays on its buses, yesterday 
propelled itself to the head of 
the electronic payments revo- 
lution with a £1 billion 
scheme to replace conven- 
tional tickets with 
smartcards. 

Travellers will be aide' to 
use' their cards, ‘rechargeable' 
over the phone or by direct 
debit, as an “electronic 
purse" to buy goods and ser- 
vices within station precincts 


and eventually do the weekly 
shopping at the supermarket 
or pay for meals. 

Due to be introduced by the 
end of 2002 far use on all 5,800 
LT buses and at 273 under- 
ground stations, the new 
"contactless" smartcards will 
also deliver what pundits are 
railing Tube Miles and other 
forms of loyalty rewards. The 
hope is that they win also 
swiftly be taken up by the 25 
train operators on the priva- 
tised rail network. 

LT passengers,, ‘who .last 
year made L740snlllori jour- 
neys by bus and a record 830 
million by Tube, were prom- 
ised an end to frustrating 
queues at ticket-offices and 


entry-gates while LT hopes to 
eliminate the ' ‘ticketless” 
travel that costs It £30 million 
a year in fraud. The £10 on- 
the-spot penalty should disap- 
pear. 

Yesterday LT awarded a 17- 
year contract to the TranSys 
consortium, fan n ed by Elec- 
tronic Data Services (EDS), 
the US computer services 
company, to implement the 
"integrated revenue collec- 
tion service” under the aus- 
pices of the Government's pri- 
vate finance Initiative (PFI). — 

It is the second PFI project 
to be announced by LT within 
24 hours as part of the drive 
by John Prescott. Deputy 
Prime Minister, to upgrade 


the capital's transit sys- 
tem. On Thursday another 
consortium headed by See- 
board won a £1 billion con- 
tract to renew and run LT”s 
high-voltage power distribu- 
tion system for 25 years. 

The TranSys consortium, 
which also indudes Cubic 
Cozp of the US, computer 
company ICL and engineer- 
ing group WS Atkins, is to 
start work straight away on 
installing new ticket gates at 
Tube stations and electronic 
ticket martiin pa rm the h naHA 

Under the contract, known 
as LT Prestige, ticket offices 
will be re-equipped with more 
efficient tills which will also 
be installed at 2^00 agencies. 


often newsagents. Passengers 
win be able to use touch- 
screen, multi-lingual ticket 
machines to buy or recharge 
their smartcards with cash or 
credit/debit cards. They can 
regularly upgrade the “stored 
value" held on each card and , 
according to Iain Coulter. 
TranSys chief executive, 
share It with a friend or part- 
ner for separate journeys. 

At the new gates die card, 
which can be used to pur- 
chase cheap, one-day trans- 
port or season tickets, can be 
passed over a sensor-pad 
which allows entry to the sys- 
tem and che cks the smart- 
card's value and/or deducts 
the {are. Eventually, the card 


can remain in the passenger’s 
wallet as it is read. 

The scheme draws on simi- 
lar experiments in Hong Kong 
and Seoul, the south Korean 
capital. Both, according to 
Margaret RiceJones, director 
of development and market- 
ing at De La Rue's smartcard 
division, have shown much 
faster entry to the system and 
lower fare-collection costs. 

'This is really moving LT 
into the 21 st century," she 
said. The smartcard. com- 
bined with electronic purses 
on trial in parts of the UK, 
could also be used as a credit 
or debit cards and should be 
available within a year — ini- 
tially outside Britain. 


Henlys ups 
ante in 
Dennis bid 


JHITroanor 


T HE takeover battle for 
Dennis, the name on 
the front of many of 
the country's Ore en- 
gines. heated up yesterday 
when Henlys raised its bid for 
the company in an attempt to 
freeze out a rival hostile bid. 

Henlys, which makes the 
bodywork for buses, in- 
creased the terms of its bid 
first tabled two weeks ago by 
almost 50 per cent, to value 
Dennis at over £300 million. 

The higher bid topped one 
made by Mayflower, which 
fast year tried to bid for its 
much larger rival. Vickers. 

Mayflower gave few dues 
about whether it would step 
in to make another bid for 
Dennis but told shareholders 
that it was' offering them 
three times more cash than 
Hlenlys. The new Henlys’ offer 
comprised both shares and 
It offered 0.7 new Henlys 
shares and I50p in cash for 
?ach Dennis share. 

The market was unim- 
aressed by the offer, which is 
iependent on the value of 
4enlys shares, especially as 
hey plunged by more than 
10 per cent yesterday. Ana- 
vsts calculated that for every 
jenny fall in Henlys' share 
jrice. £400.000 was wiped off 
he value of its offer. By the 
:lose, Henlys shares had 
■ecovered some ground, to 
>nd at 5l2p, down 8.85 per 
sent. 

Robert Wood, chief execu- 
te of Henlys, who would De- 
tune chief executive of the 


Bid timetable 


merged company, said the 
market needed some time to 
absorb the rationale for the 
deal. 

"We’re getting positive 
feedback from shareholders,'' 
he said, noting a degree of 
overlap between the top in- 
vestors in the two companies. 

Mayflower has offered 450p 
for every Dennis share, which 
climbed nearly 10 per cent 
yesterday to end at 508p. 
When Henlys and Dennis first 
announced their merger at 
the end of July, Dennis was 
trading at 340p. 

Dennis has rejected May- 
flower's hostile bid, by saying 
it offered little strategic logic 
and stretched Mayflower, 
which would borrow the 
money to finance the bid. 

Dennis,' aside from being 
known for Its fire-engines, 
makes chassis for about 
4Qper cent of the country's 
buses, the bodies of which are 
made by Henlys. 

Combined, the companies 
employ around &5Q0 people In 
the UK and Mr Wood said the 
new company would create 
jobs rather than destroy 
them. "We believe this an op- 
portunity for us to become a 
mqjor global player,” he said. 

Henlys’ bid has received 
the support of Volvo, the car 
manufacturer, which has a 
Joint venture with the com- 
pany in the US to make buses. 
Volvo already owns 3^ per 
cent of Henlys and has said It 

will buy another 6.5 per cent 
This would provide support 
for the share price and help to 
keep the value of the bid at- 
tractive to shareholders. 
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RBS agrees to buy final stake 
in American banking operation 


JHI Treanor 


OYAL Bank erf Scotland 
is to buy toe stake in 
[Citizens Financial 
Group, Its American banking 
operation, that it does not al- 
ready own. The Edinburgh 
bank could spend up to 
£500 million to buy the 
23.5 per cent of Citizens in the 
h an rig of Bank of Ireland. 

But Bank erf Ireland’s deci- 
sion to sell raised speculation 
that it may be planning to use 
the rash to make an acquisi- 
tion itself — it is known to be 
interested in buying a build- 
ing society — although some 
sources pointed out that, 
given fee current level in 
banking shares in the United 
States, this is a good time to 
receive a high price for the 
stake. 

The Irish bank has owned a 
stake in Citizens for toe past 
two years, since it merged its 


US bank. First New Hamp- 
shire, wife Citizens. 

George Mathewson, chief 
executive of Royal Bank erf 
Scotland, said; "We welcome 
toe opportunity to increase 
our holding in Citizens, 
which 1 consider to be a valu- 
able asset” 

The Scottish bank has 
owned Citizens since 1988 
when it was a small. Rhode 
Island-based operation with 
30 branches. In the past 10 
years. Citizens has made 15 
acquisitions, Including First 
New Hampshire two years 
ago, and now has branches in 
the New England states of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. 

Unlike other British banks, 
such as NaiWest, Royal Bank 
of Scotland has been success- 
ful in developing a credible 
retail and commercial hank 
In the US. 

Elsewhere, speculation that 


Deutsche Bank. Germany's 
biggest, plans to merge with 
JP Morgan of toe United 
States, sent shares in both fi- 
nancial institutions sharply 

higher. 

JP Morgan’s were up 8 per 
cent at $125 while Deutsche’s 
price rose DM5 to DM135. 

Sh ares in Lloyds TSB and 
HSBC, owner of Midland, shot 
up, too. after analysts at 
Credit Lyonnais Securities 
linked them as potential 
merger candidates. Lloyds 
shares leapt 7 per cent to 753p 
while HSBC rose 5 per cent to 
13S2p. 

Reports that Deutsche — 
known to be on toe hunt for a 
large acquistion in toe US — 
is in talks with JP Morgan 
have circulated in the past 
and both refused to comment 
yesterday. 

The speculation is driven 
by the fact that Rolf Breuer, 
Deutsche’s chief executive, 
has made it dear that be 


Asian markets rally after 
Hong Kong intervention 


The gains are likely to be short-lived, 
writes Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 


B ourses in most 

Asian nations rallied 
yesterday after Hong 
Kong's monetary authori- 
ties made an unprece- 
dented intervention on the 
stock and fixtures markets 
to defend the territory's 
currency. 

The gains looked likely to 
be short-lived as the contin- 
ued weakness of Japan, by 
for the biggest economy in 
toe region, was exposed by 
foiling share prices and a 
sharply-worded rebuke 
from the International 
Monetary Fund. 

After the Hang Seng 
Index rose &£ per cent yes- 
terday, Hong Kong Finan- 
cial Secretary Donald 
Tseng acknowledged that 
government funds had pur- 
chased equities to defend 
toe currency against hedge- 
fund speculators. Although 
he called the intervention 
“exceptional**, he said 


Hong Kong, which has 
US$96.5 billion (£60 billion) 
currency reserves, will con- 
tinue to buy stocks and fu- 
tures when necessary. 

The action, a reversal of 
Hong Kong's policy of non- 
intervention in the stock 
market helped boost share 
prices in Thailand, Indone- 
sia, Malaysia and Singa- 
pore. However, traders said 
it was a desperate gamble. 

Pressure has mounted on 
the Hong Kong dollar amid 
rumours that Beijing will 
devalue its currency to 
remain competitive with 
toe yen, which hit an eight- 
year low this week on 
growing pessimism about 
the Japanese economy. 

Japan continued to be a 
source of gloom yesterday. 
Although fears of interven- 
tion by monetary authori- 
ties have baited the slide In 
the yen, the Nikkei index of 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange 


declined by 1.7 per cent, its 
ninth foil in 10 days. 

Bankruptcy figures for 
last month showed a 
28.6 per cent rise on the 
same period last year. 

The IMF predicted yester- 
day that Japan’s economy 
would contract by 1.7 per 
cent this year, a sharp 
downward revision from its 
earlier forecast of zero 
growth. In a scathing 
attack on Tokyo’s inability 
to reverse the decline, it 
noted that “the overall res- 
ponse thus for has fallen 

short of the timely, compre- 
hensive and forceftz! pro- 
gramme that is required.” 

While welcoming recent 
promises of tax cuts and fi- 
nancial stabilisation mea- 
sures, toe IMF warned that 
a failure to implement addi- 
tional measures “could 
trigger further downward 
pressures on the yen”. 

Taichi Sakaiya, director 
general of Japan's Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency, 
admitted yesterday that the 
situation was likely to get 
worse before it gets better. 


wants to buy a US bank to 
fulfil his aspiration of creat- 
ing a global investment bank. 
The need to complete a deal 
has been accelerated by the 
defection of Deutsche's entire 
high-profile technology corpo- 
rate finance team in the US to 
a rival last month. 

Some City sources, how- 
ever, believe that JP Morgan, 
often tipped as a potential bid 
target, would not be an ideal 
partner. “Deutsche Is looking 
for equity distribution in the 
US and JP Morgan isn’t 
known for that,” one said. 

Deutsche’s domestic rival, 
Dresdner, also keen to expand 
its global investment banking 
capability, is rumoured to be 
miking to an American finan- 
cial institution, too. It is 
thought to be in discussions 
in PaineWebber. the fourth- 
largest broker in the US, 
which some City sources be- 
lieve would also be a good 
match for Deutsche. 


Seeboard in 
dock over 
competition 
deadline 


Qavfd Oow 


^WEEBOARD, the American- 
vEPowned regional electricity 
company supplying most erf 
southern England, faces a 
fine of several hundred thou- 
sand pounds for missing the 
September 14 deadline for 
opening its market to compet- 
itors, the industry regulator 
(MTer said last night 

Offer officials said Sea- 
board was one of five in the 
first core group of companies 
due to enable an initial 
750,000 domestic clients to 
switch suppliers but was now 
likely to go ahead only in Oc- 
tober. The other four have 
met the deadline. 

But all 14 regional compa- 
nies missed the original April 
start date and have already 
been Jl fined” £50 million — or 
lper cent of turnover per 
month — for so doing. 

Seeboard said one of its 
computer systems was stiD 
being tested and It would be 
"wrong” to Inconvenience 
customers by introducing a 
sub-standard System- 


Notebook 


If it’s a bluff, it 
will be called 



Mark Milner 


T HE Russian authorities 
are not the only ones try- 
ing desperately to prop 
up their country's currency. 
This week has seen the Hong 
Kong dollar come under 
attack. That should surprise 
no one. The Hong Kong dollar 
is a natural target for cur- 
rency speculators. It is pegged 
to the US equivalent, giving 
speculators just toe sort of 
fixed target they love. 

The Hong Kong authorities 
have counter-attacked the 
hedge funds, which bad been 
selling stock, by wading into 
the market, buying both 
shares and fixtures. The move 
is unprecedented. Hong Kong’s 
favourite device to fend off the 
speculative sharks is to jack 
interest rates sky high, mak- 
ing the price of foiled attacks 
that much more expensive. 

The initial reaction must 
have been all that the Hong 
Kong government could have 
wanted. It is thought to have 
spent about £240 million on 
its share-buying spree and 
saw toe market shoot up by 
&5 per cent in response. And 
the Hong Knng government 
has plenty more fire power 
where that came from. 

Nonetheless, there are al- 
ready those who doubt toe 
wisdom of the move. The gain 
may prove ephemeral 
there are suggestions that In 
moving into the market the 
government Is signalling that 
toe dollar peg is ghalrter than 
had been thought It could in- 
duce fresh speculative attacks 
both on toe Hong Kong dollar 
directly and through the 
stock market 

The issue is a tricky one for 
toe government The underly- 
ing case for devaluation is 
hartfly overwhelming. There 
are three pressure points, 
manufacturing, services and 
the Chinese currency, the ren- 
minbi. In toe case of toe first 
two toe pressure stems from 
devaluations elsewhere in 
Asia which are said to have 
made each sector in Hong 
Kong uncompetitive. The 
third is a perceived link be- 
tween the Hong Kong and Chi- 
nese currency — ie. if the lat- 
ter fells so mart the former. 

Take manufacturing. The 
word is that life is tough, but 
not that tough. Same of Hong 
Kong’s competitors are strug- 
gling to turn their own deval- 
uations to advantage because 
they are unable to get credit 
from their shaky banking sys- 
tems or are are suffering the 
uncertainties of a volatile ex- 
change rate. For Hong Kong 


manufacturing, many input 
prices have fallen relative to 
toe competition. The biggest 
problem feeing Hong Kong 
manufacturers is that toe 
first question their customers 
ask is about the size of the 
discount on offer. On this tell- 
ing toe hit is being taken on 
margin rather than on vol- 
ume. 

The service sector is strug- 
gling. Tourism and retailing 
are suffering from the wide- 
spread perception that Hong 
Kong is overpriced. After a 
run of fet years both are find- 
ing it hard to come to terms 
with leaner times. Falling 
property prices could help if 
they feed through Into lower 
rents, but the advent of nega- 
tive equity may do little for do- 
mestic consumer confidence. 

The knock-on from a poss- 
ible devaluation of the ren- 


minbi is linked to toe earlier 
arguments in the sense that 
letting the renminbi slip 
would be expected to spark 
further Asian devaluations, 
increasing the pressure on 
the Hong Kong dollar. Again, 
there are those who would ar- 
gue that the mainland Chi- 
nese authorities have little to 
gain from devaluation. 

In toe end, however, much 
will depend on perception 
rather than economic funda- 
mentals. As long as specula- 
tors believe In the possibility 
of a devaluation of toe Hong 
Kong dollar they will continue 
to test the authorities’ determi- 
nation to resist. JVhether fi- 
nancial secterary Donald 
Tsang has called correctly 
with the stock market foray 
remains to be seen. But it is a 
safe bet that; having tried it 
once, he will be forced to 
repeat the exercise. Otherwise 
the sharks might get the idea 
bis bluff had been called. 


Hitch for Henlys 

T HE battle for Dennis is in- 
triguingly poised after yes- 
terday's events. Early in 
the day Henlys’ management 
must have thought they had 
launched a knock-out offer. 
Based on Thursday's closing 
Share price, toe new bid put a 
£309 million price tag on the 
bus and fire-engine maker. 
That Should have put enough 
daylight between its offer and 
the hostile rival offer or 
£255 million from Mayflower to 
see Henlys home. 

Unfortunately, events in the 
market yesterday did not ex- 
actly run Henlys* way. Its 
share price fell back far 
enough to wipe the thick end 
of £20 million off the value of 
its cash and paper offer. There 
are signs that at least some in- 
vestors reckon that, in its de- 
termination to make sure it 

riinchas the deal it may be 
overpaying. There Is little rise 
to explain the 50p Henlys share 
price fell on a day when the 
FTSE 100 index managed a 55- 
pnlnt; gain. 

The ball is now in Mayflow- 
er’s court Instead of being 
Shut out of toe gam* its offer 
is, just still within sight of the 
riral bid. A fixrtoer foil in Hen- 
lys’ share price, either on 
doubts over the terms of the 
deal or on toe bade of a general 
market fell , could close the gap 
further. This one could have 
Anther to run. 


Champagne scabs 

■ 'HERE were joint winners 

I cf the Notebook’s diam- 

I pagne competition for fiir- 
ther research into Shake- 
speare the economist that 
little-known aspect of the 
bard's work first brought to 
public notice by Charterhouse 
Tflney’s Richard Jeffrey. As 
the best entries came from Ur- 
sula and Bill Mason, who not 
only share the mw* surname 
but also the same address, toe 
interests cf domestic harmony 
are clearly best served by a 
bottle of champagne each. 

Here are a selection. On 
auditors: Though It be honest, 
it is never good to bring bad 
news. On rail privatisation: 
Praising what is lost makes the 
remembrance dear. No doubt 
Our Will had George Soros In 
mind when he penned toe 
following: To business that ux 
lore ire rise betimes And go to't 
with delight Then there is the 
Chancellor’s motto: For now 1 
am In a holiday humour. How- 
ever, toe Notebook's favourite 
is: What’s the matter, you dis- 
sentious rogues that rubbing 
the poor itch cf your opinion, 
make yourself scabs. Written 
with economics editors and 
journalists especially in mind, 
reckons Bill’ 


Sky drops writ 
on digital boxes 


Chris Barrio, Madia 
Business Correspondent 


ATELUT E bro adcaster 

yesterday wito- 
_ drew its threat of legal 
action against its terrestrial 
rival in digital television, Brit- 
ish Digital Broadcasting. 

BSkyB, controlled by Rupert 
Murdoch, said it had derided 
to allow a writ issued against 
BDB to lapse. The writ, never 
served, bad alleged that BDB 
was in breach of contract 

when it chose decoder technol- 
ogy that could have been in- 
compatible with BSkyB’s 
equipment. 

This brings to an end the 
prospect acrimonious litiga- 
tion which could have dis- 
rupted the launch of digital TV 

services in the last three 


months of this year. BDB said 
it was glad Sky had “come 
around to our way of thinking 
— and indeed the Independent 
Television Commission’s — 
that there Isn’t a problem”. 

Sky is understood to have 
decided that legal actual was 
no longer advantageous, given 
that it is likely to launch a 
broader range of digital TV 

sendees earlier than BDB. The 

company said BDB’s choice cf 
technology would “hi ghlight 


the advantages of Sky's box”. 

The derision is certain to be 
regarded by some observers as 
a clixnbdawn. It comes as Sky 
and BDB — owned by Carlton 
and Granada — negotiate over 


how to make their rival de- 
coder systems compatible. 
Both said they hoped to have 
an agreement before digital 
services start 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2£5 Germany 2.B127 Malaysia &83 Singapore 2.78 

Austria 18.72 Greece 47180 Malta 0-6133 South Africa 353 

Belgium 58.02 Hong Kang 1221 Netherlands 3.1612 Spain 237.50 

Canaria &39 India 70.06 New Zealand 3.13 Sweden 12.88 

Cyprus 0.82 Ireland 1.1141 Norway 12.02 Switzerland 2347 

Denmark 10.77 Israel 5.9698 Portugal 288.37 Turkey 429,700 

Finland 8.63 Italy 2,788 Saudi Arabia 5lBB USA 1.5765 
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The smart 
way to travel 
on London’s 
Tube and 
buses 
Page 11 


If you need 
instant 
indication on 
whether the 
country is 
heading for 
boom or bust, 
then ask the 
man in the 
street — 
especially if he 
is driving a 
large black 
cab, writes 
Julia Finch 


‘Iliad that Gordon. Brown in 
the back of my cab' . . .Taxi 
drivers — who have a sharp 
eye for the rise and fall of 
economic state of the nation 
— watting for feres at 
Beathrow yesterday 

PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARRON 



Taxi! Take me to the facts 




F orget the offi- 
cial figures. 
Throw away the 
painstaking sur- 
veys compiled by 
researchers. 

Ignore the sophisticated ana- 
lysts. Millions of man-hours 
go into ascertaining the exact 
state of the UK economy, but 
It seems no one really knows. 
Take this past week. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry declared the 
country to be on the brink of 
full-blown recession, with 
manufacturing orders down 
in every region of the 
country. Thousands of job 
losses have been confirmed in 
the past five days. 

The fall-out from the Far 
East economic turmoil has 
sent share prices tumbling. 

Then, amid the gathering 
gloom about the UK's eco- 
nomic prospects, came the 
unemployment figures. 
Widely expected to show a 
sharp rise in the number of 
jobless, they were instead the 
best numbers for a decade. 

So are we plunging once 
again into the dark days of 
recession or are we still rid- 
ing the crest of a wave of con- 
fidence? You might Just as 
well consult a London cabbie 
— which isn't quite as stupid 
as It sounds. 

The capital's taxi-drivers 
are famous for their ability to 
dispense wisdom on all sub- 
jects, but the state of the econ- 
omy is their specialist 
subject 


They pick up the first signs 
of any about-turn in con- 
sumer sentiment They can 
gauge the number of tourists 
tramping the streets long be- 
fore official figures are pub- 
lished. They blow when in- 
vestment bankers have had 
huge bonuses and when 
ladies who lunch are doing 
some serious shopping. 

Many City economists who 
spend their days working on 
sophisticated econometric 
models privately talk about 
the taxi-cab indicator. A glut 
of empty cabs touring the 
streets means that business is 
bad. Instant agreement to 
take a stranded fere south of 
river means business is very 
bad Indeed. 

But, Most importantly, cab 
drivers don’t invest in new 
taxis when their personal 
street-wise recession alarms 
are sounding At the height of 
the 1980a boom. Manganese 
Bronze, manufacturers of the 
distinctive London taxi, were 
producing 70 cabs a week. 
Two years later, as the reces- 
sion bit hard. Manganese was 
shifting just 32 a week. 

“Now we are making 80 a 
week,” says Jamie Borwick, 
chief executive of Manganese 
Bronze, “and we have Just 
had a record quarter. In the 
last three months we have 
made 950 cabs." His confi- 
dence. however, has taken 
just a tiny dent in the past few 
weeks, because orders in July 
were weaker than in May or 
June. 


The taxi-cab test is just one 
of a host of off-the-wall eco- 
nomic indicators. Scientific 
they are not, but time and 
again they prove an effective 
barometer of the state of the 
nation’s economic health. 

The Government and the 
Office of National Statistics 
publish a vast array of data, 
including information about 
the balance of payments, 
retail sales and industrial 
output 

Then there are CBI and 
Chambers of Commerce sur- 
veys, numerous house price 
Indices and reports from pur- 
chasing managers, finance di- 
rectors and car dealers. 

But by the time information 
has been collected, collated 
and published, it is at least a 
month out of date. And by the 
time it has been digested, and 
accepted as indisputable fact 
on which to base decision- 
making, it has usually been 
revised. 

T the height of 
the last reces- 
sion, when for- 
mer Chancellor 
Norman Lamont 
he had 

detected “green shoots of 
recovery”, the Central Statis- 
tical Office — as the ONS was 
then called — was charged 
with finding a bit of real-time 
evidence for his optimism. 
Electricity usage, advertising 
expenditure, train ticket sales 
and the volume of telephone 
traffic. Mr Lamont helpfully 



suggested, could all be useftil 
additions to the nation's eco- 
nomic intelligence. 

Seven years later it is plain 
Mr Lament’s demands for in- 
formation to detect green 
shoots foil on stony ground. 
No such information is 
gathered, 

"We do macroeconomic in- 
dicators, not telephone calls,” 
said an ONS spokesman 
dismissively. 

In truth, Mr Lamont was a 
bit off-target Telephone calls 
and electricity usage are 
probably among the last 
items that companies and 
householders cut back or 
splurge on come hard or 
heady times. The first signs 
show in rather less regular 
purchases and luxuries. 

Moods change, and must- 
have designer labels become 
simply expensive. It may be 
anecdotal, but the fashion 
cognoscenti insist the mood of 
Bond Street’s shop assistants 
is as good a gauge of eco- 
nomic well-being as any. In 
good times the pencil-thin 
clothes horses are renowned 
as sneering and supercilious. 
Customer service is some- 
thing they expect from others. 
But come less buoyant times, 
they have an attitude 
tr ans plant. 

Currently they are said to 
be still in sneering mode. 

Restaurant waiting lists are 
another indicator of general 
well-being. At the height of 
the last recession it required 
a three-month wait to eat at 


Anecdotal indicators of recession 
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Wait for a 
table 
atLe 
Gavroche 



Le Gavroche. Times, tastes 
and trends change and Le 
Gavroche can now accommo- 
date weekend diners in just a 
fortnight. 

But down the road at the 
trendy Aubergine, the queue 
for a Saturday night table is 
two months long. 

Many professional econo- 
mists have their own pet indi- 
cators. When it comes to as- 
sessing the direction of house 
prices, Roger Bootle, chief 
economist at HSBC, favours 
the broom cupboard theory. 

As soon as a flat only little 
larger than a larder changes 
hands fix* an exorbitant stun, 
Mr Bootle reckons the market 
has gone mad and the only 
way forward is down. 

It happened some six 
months ago, when a student 
paid £42^500 for a I3ftx6ft 
Bayswater "flat" which the 
estate agent denied was a cup- 
board on the grounds that it 
had a window. 

Since then, London house 
prices have been largely 
static or falling. 

If it were possible to mea- 
sure, the exuberance of estate 
agents would provide another 
useful indicator. So would 
their offices. Big, flash and 
open all hours would signal 
impending problems. The 
recent appearance of Lon- 
don's first 24-hour estate 
agency is. therefore, very bad 
news. 

. A nanny index would also 
be invaluable. In good times, 
nannies' wages soar. A live-in 
nanny wo rking In Central 
London can now demand — 
and get — £300 a week (with 
the employer paying her tax 
and national insurance), plus 
sole use of a smart car and 
membership of a health dub. 
Even suburban nannies can 
easily command £250 a week 
after deductions. 

Two London businessmen 
are setting up a one-off 
agency to provide nannies to 
babysit on December 31, 1999. 
The fee they will demand is a 
mere £1,000. 

So no sign of a downturn 
yet in that sector. 

Sales of classic cars and 
champagne are also worth 
charting- Classic car prices 
went into orbit 10 years ago. 
The benchmark indicator is 
the price a pristine E-type 
Jaguar will fetch. At the 
height of the 806 boom they 
were changing hands for 
£100,000, but by 1991 they 

‘A glut of 
empty cabs 
touring the 
streets means 
that business 
is bad’ 


were bade to £20,000425.000. 
In the past year the number of 
classic car auctions has 
doubled, but E-types still com- 
mand only some £35,000. 




HAMPAGNE 
sales are fizzing 
dangerously 
near to their 
1989 record 
levels, when 
24 million bottles were 
quaffed. Two years later, and 
with little to celebrate, sales 
were down 40 per cent 
But last year 23 million 
bottles were shipped to the 
UK and Franpuse Perctti of 
the Champagne Information 
Bureau says: 'The trend is 
upwards.” 

However, Ms Peretti is not 
counting her corks before 
they have popped. "Anything 
could happen,” she says. "No 
one predicted the Asian crisis 
and the other problems, and 
all these things win have a 
knock-on. effect" 

Maybe corporate hospital- 
ity should be monitored. 
When companies detect they 
are falling short of targets one 


of the first cutbacks they 
make is in schmoozing their 
key cantacts'and clients. But 
on July 12 this year, when the 
British Grand Prlx clashed 
with the World Cup Final, the 
corporate hospitality busi- 
ness had a record day. 

Some £40 million was 
splashed out on sport, cham- 
pagne and all the other little 
trimmings that ensure execu- 
tives have a good time. One 
corporate hospitality firm 
alone flew 120 helicopters fiill 
of corporate guests in and out 
of Silverstooe. 

A whole raft of statistics 
can demonstrate consumer 
confidence. In a country 
where eating and drinking 
are the top leisure pursuits, 
restaurant openings — or clo- 
sures — are a key Indicator. 
The number of people joining 
fitness dubs or. for high earn- 
ers, employing personal train- 
ers might also usefully be 
monitored. 

The labour market bas its 
own little indicators. As the 
number of jobless fells, there 
is much discussion about foe 
difficulty of hiring staffi 


One City analyst who for 
obvious reasons prefers not to 
he named, said his definition 
of ftill employment was when 
the jobless numbers dipped 
below foe readership of the 
Daily Star. Another noted the 
number of adverts for bus 
drivers as a sign that skills 
are in short supply. 

One economist was certain 
the peak was upon us, purely 
on foe grounds of the behav- 
iour of American companies. 

The flotation of Goldman 
Sachs, the silly prices being 
paid for typically English, as- 
sets jsuch as foe Savoy and 
Cliveden hotels, the new 
trend among American execu- 
tives to buy time-shares on 
company jets and the decision 
by one American firm to try 
to bring back foe airship as a 
luxury form of travel were all 
mentioned as hard evidence 
of top-of-the-market madness. 

So what does all this alter- 
native evidence mean? Is foe 
UK booming or backpedal- 
ling? 

Forget the figures, ignore 
the anecdotes. No one ready 
knows. 


Quick Crossword No. 8827 



Solution No. 8826 


Across 

1 (Probably successful} guess 

(«.3.45 

8 Amend (4) 

a Source of wealth (4.4) 

10 Old court game (4,fl) 

12 Hot drink as cold cure (6) 

14 Every seven days (8) 

15 FeOow-coiritryrnan {10} 

10 Animal giving security (5,3) 

20 Bucket (4) 

21 Starter’s orders (5,6,2) 



Down 

2 Line of bushes (8} 

3 Complete — sum (5) 

4 Ignore (7) 

s She launched 1,000 ships (5) 

6 Realm or estate (7} 

7 Grade (4) 

■H In the pink 03) 

13 Made safe (7) 

14 Quarrel (7) 

16 King with golden touch (5) 

17 Swift (5) 

18 Solid figure (4) 
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He spent six months in prison for offences 
against the Official Secrets Act, the first 
MI6 agent prosecuted in 36 years. We 
are forbidden to show his face. Here, 

Richard Tomlinson breaks his silence 
about his time inside and the harsh system 
that has hounded him around the world 

Spies, lies 
and my 
feud 

with MI6 




i! You’re Tbrofinson 
aren't you — die spy 
feUa.” A meaty hand 
clasped ineon die 
shoulder and spun 
me round. I braced myself for trou- 
ble, not knowing ydiat reception to 
expect from fellow inmates 
Would I be regarded as just 
another common criminal or 
‘scuzzer’, or would I be regarded as 
a “nonce* like a convicted police 
officer or prison warden, and sub- 
jected to intimidation and beat- 
ings? In feet my aocosterjnst 
-wanted to shake my hand. “It’s a 
bloody liberty what they done to 
you,’ he said. 

In the peculiar hierarchy that 
exists among prisoners, I was 
rapidly ensconced near the top of 
the pfie, alongside armed bank 
robbers and master fraudsters. My 
crime was victimless, but gained 
kudos within the criminal world 
because it had pricked the skin of 
tiie hated establishment 
Earlier tins year I spent six 
months in Behnarsh Prison, cour- 
tesy of Her Majesty. My sin? 
Breaking the Official Secrets AcL I 
was the first MIS agent to be pros- 
ecuted for secrets offences since 
George Blake 36 years ago. Blake 
was spyingfor the Soviets; afil had 
done was provide a synopsis for a 
book for an Australian publisher 
which Icon tended at my trial, and 
I contend still, had no substantial 
risk to British national security. 

My time behind bars was nude 
more palatable by the unexpected 
support I was given by some of the 
coontxyb most hardened crimi- 
nals. They took me under their 
wing, regarding me as an asset 

because of my knowledge of the 
workings ofthe intelligence ser- 
vices. We held daily one-hour ses- 
aonsin the exercise yard, Hke post- 
operational debriefing sessions. 

“How do I spot police surveil- 
lance?’, “How do I tell if my phone 
is tapped?*, “Whalh better, theUzi 
or the Heckler & Koch?” were the 
sorts of questions fired at me. In 
return 1 was showered with 
favours, tips, even offers of drngs. 

My quasi-celebrity status in jail 
made my time alitde easier, and 
on occasion even very amusing. 

But prison was still a desperately 
miserable experience: The biggest 


enemy was boredom- Locked up in 
a 12ft by dftcefl on average 21 
hours a day, I sank into long peri- 
ods of depression. I found it 
impossible to concentrate even on 
the most page-turning book for 
more than a few hours. Computer 
chess helped a bit, and I set myself 
personal targets such as memoris- 
ing lists off irregular German verbs. 
But always the deep anger would 
well up in me -*- fuelled by resent- 
ment at the circumstances that 
had led to my imprisonment. 

How oouki MI6 refuse to aSow 
me to take it to an industrial tri- 
bunal on the grounds thata court 
hearing would “prejudice national 
security" when it subsequently had 
no qualms about taking me to 
court when the boot was on the 
other foot? What sheer hypocrisy. 

If it had conceded to an indus- 
trial tribunal I would never have 
found myself in the company of 
some of Britain’s most dangerous 
criminals in Belmarsh, and it 
would never have had to endure 
the adverse publicity of my arrest, 
trial and imprisonment. Even 
when my sentence was drawing to 
an end I feh this injustice 
intensely. 

When I was dismissed from 
MIS in 1995, 1 immediately told 
the bead of the personnel 
department that I would pursue a 
claim for unfair dismissal at an 
industrial tribunal. He replied: 
“There’s no point in doing that, 
because nobody can tell the Chief 
(of the Secret Intelligence 
Service) what to do." 

These words, from a senior and 
experienced office^ summarised 
the fundamental problem with the 
intelligence services. There is a 
deep-rooted belief within the 
services that, should a policy 
decision or operation go wrong, 
nobody will be held ultimately 
responsible. The service w31 
always be able to hide behind the 
catch-all veil of secrecy provided 
by the Official Secrets Act or, if the 
heat realty builds up, a Public 
Interest Immunity Certificate. 

This lack of accountability at 
the top of the service cascades 
downwards to even the lowest 
levels. The decisions and 
recommendations of even junior, 
inexperienced officers are 


accepted without rigorous 
examination by their hue 
managers simply because the line 
manager himselffknows that he 
will not be held accountable by 
his own senior officer. This loose 
decision-making structure results 
in some catastrophic operational 
disasters and, in extreme cases, 
even loss oflife. One disaster of 
recent times was wholly avoidable 
had an MI6 officer heeded a 
threat of illegal action instead of 
ignoring it as a bluff. 

It is also a fertile breeding 
ground for corruption. While 
most MJfi officers are principled, 
honest and hard-working, 
inevitably some succumb to 
temptation, knowing they will be 
immune from legal action. One 
officer profited handsomely from 
selling made- to-order passports 
to London’s criminal underworld. 
Another paid for his divorce by 
inventing a fictitious agent, 
sending Whitehall a steady 
stream of intelligence from this 

ilie author 

mebaetUbmanssm .. 

known ontya&T. • 

* 8 ^ 35 . ' 

" LobterGfifciaty secret — 

aSegefSytafi, dark, and 
handsome... 

Education: SAS and . . . 
Cambridge University (first class 
.honours In aeronautical 
pngineerintp- ■' 
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The man who knew too much — 
Tomlinson looking out on 
Auckland harbour from his 
hotel room this week 


PHOTOGRAPH: ROSS SCTFORD 

imaginary agent (which he had 
merely copied from the pages of 
the Economist) and then 
pocketing the agent’s salary. 

For many years MI5 and MIfi 
have avoided the streamlining 
that all other government 
departments have undergone by 
successfully arguing that detailed 
inquisition by government 
spending committees would 
prejudice their operational 
security. The result is a 
management and budgetary 
structure which would provide a 
theme park for management 
consultancies. Why keep MI5 and 
MIfi as separate agencies? 

There is substantial overlap 
between the two services. Both keep 
large libraries which frequently 
each contain a file on the same indi- 
vidual, so a conscientious officer 
must traipse across to the sisto- ser- 
vice ifhe wishes to read both sets of 
files. There is often bitter fighting 
between the two agencies over who 
should have primacy over a particu- 
lar target or operation. 

Arbitrary ground rules are 
sometimes brokered between war- 
ring departments, and communi- 
cation between MIS and MIfi i$ 
desperately poor. Paperwork can 
take weeks to travel the few hun- 
dred yards over the Thames 
between MUTbauk and VauxhaH 
Cross. There is remarkably little . 
cross-fertilisation of ideas, opera- 
tional co-ordination or even social- 
ising between the two. Indeed, 
when I spoke briefly by telephone 
to David Shayler the day before his 
arrest in Paris a fortnight ago for 
alleged breaches of the Official 
Secrets Act, I joked tongue-in- 
cheek that it was only the second 
occasion I had spoken to an MJ5 
officer: 

Most MI6 officers have little 
idea how to manage a budget, and 
even less incentive to manage it 
wefl. There were many shocking 
cases of profligate waste of tax- 
payers money. One department 
realised in February that it had 
only spent a fraction of page 14 1 
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Is it time 
Oxbridge 

stopped 
handing out 
MA degrees? 


Yes 


The Guardian Saturday August IS 1398 


Alice Nutter 

Singer with 
Chumbawamba 




Michael 
Winner 

Film director 
and MA (Cantab) 



Dear Alice Nutter, 

It’s ludicrous that Professor Ivor 
Crewe MA(Oson), vice chancellor 
ofEssex University (wherever that 
is), should suggest that Oxbridge 

graduates should no longer be 
able to grab their master of arts 
degree two years after they got 
their BA [Cambridge], simply by 
writing in. Or in the case of 
Oxford, where money rules, by 
sending £10. 

The Quality Assurance Agency 
— there's a stupid name — is con- 
cerned about the proliferation of 
masters titles. What business is it 
of theirs? I 
framed, in the toilet 

Then I took it out because Td 
bought a paint-box and decided to 
colour in the Cambridge insignia. 
Professor Crewe should consider 
the same artistic endeavour; 
instead of trying to deprive future 
generations ofwhat he already has. 
What is he suggesting? That we 
should actually work for our MAs? 
IfOxford and Cambridge wish to 
dish them out wffly^mDy, hooray 
for ecce n t ri cit y . 

Ivor Crewe is a spoilsport. He 
should be demoted to GCSE Essex; 
failed- Ifhe behaves well, he can up 
it to British Plumbing Certificate 
GradeTWo after nine years. Ifbe 
tries to abolish the right to that, 
God help him when his toilet 
breaksdown- 

Yours sincerely, 

Michael Winner, 

MA (Hons) Cantab 

Dear Michael Winner, 

Attendance at Oxford or 
Cambridge can get youajob in the 
city, a foothold in government or a 
niche in the media, so it might as 
wefl supply you with an unworked- 
for MA as WeU. But let’s not 
pretend that these MAs are just a 
whacky little eccentricity. Oxford 
ami Cambridge help keep the class 
system running; free MAs are just 
another unearned privilege. Let’s 
be up-front and give all public 
school boys an unearned Oxbridge 
degree for their 17 th birthday. 

Parents with kids whose names 
are down for Eton shouldn't worry 
about New Labour abolishing little 
Jasper's free MA — New Labour is 
all about defending privilege and 
kow-towing to the rich; when the 
time comes Jasper will be able to 


frame his unearned MA and hang 
it over tiie loo. 

If you want visitors to see your 
credentials (while you appear 
blase) stick them in the loo. And 
what a conversation piece! Free 
MAs. That should keep the dinner 
party rolling for at least five 
minutes. When that fails, you can 
always go back to boring them 
with snobby tales of how you can't 
get the bloody staff anymore. 

Yours sincerely, 

Alice Nutter 

Dear Alice, 

If you think that people at my 
dinner parties talk about the MA 
in the toilet, you greatly aggrandise 
the intelligence of my guests. It has 
never been mentioned. But I'm 
glad you appreciate bow difficult 
it is to get good staff. 

How our correspondence has 
turned towards New Labour 



I cant figure. Please tdl me what 
your band did with the financial 
rewards from their recent, most- 
deserved success. Did you give 
them to the poor? 

I don't think you could call an 
MAfree, even if you studied for it 
as feebly as I did for three years. 1 
am sure everyone knows its real 
worth — which isn’t much- Yon 
have a very glamorous idea of V 
things if you believe it can 


Final relief... Oxford students finish exams, but i» ft right that their BAa automatically become MAs? 


City, a foothold in government or 
a niche in the media. IVe found all 
my employers vastly unimpressed 
with iL I should have bad you 
phone them first and put in a good 
word for Cambridge MAs. 

I thought your letter was terrific. 
I laughed out loud. I do hope the 
next one cheers me up as much. 
Yours sincerely, 

Michael 

Dear Mr Winner, 

You’re actually a reasonable fellow, 
and there was I under the misap- 
prehension that you were a mean- 
spirited, self-obsessed, right-wing 
snob. You’re just a cuddly teddy 
bear. I wouldn't be surprised if yon 
invited me round to dinner. 

Our correspondence turned 
towards New Labour protecting 
the interests of the rich because I 
didn't want you to worry about 
spoilsports taking your MA away. 


You were right when you pointed 
out that there's no such thing as a 
free degree; that's -why the 
Campaign for Free Education 
keeps hiving rallies... only it’s 
fi ghting qgmnrt tuition fees rather 
than/br complimentary MAs. 

IfMAs are as useless as you 
claim, lets start a campaign to alert 
non-Oxbridge types to the dangers" 
of studying. The fools don't know 
they’re wasting years. We should 
tell them that anyone who is 
anyone knows that MAs are just 
loo decor. HI wear the T-shirt, you 
bring the banner. Chumbawamba 
wont mind putting up a couple of 
quid to start thecarnpaign. 

Even after financing the 
anti-MA campaign, well still have 
enough dash left to pay band mem- 
bers adecent living wage, and give a 
percentage of our income away to 
insurrectionary causes. Giving to 
the poor and under-privileged is 
how Conservative ladies salve then- 
consciences. We don’t believe in 
charity, just change. 

Yours sincerely, 

Alice 

Dear Alice, 

Ooops! I was going to write that 
you had completely- won me over 
to agreeing New Labour were 
fascist gangsters in disguise, that 
insurrection was the answer, that 


w omanh ood stood supreme in a 
world of morons. (I was going to 
add "PS: I suppose afock is out of 
the question?”) But I cant do that 
because you come over as a reason- 
able and decent person, it might 
look chauvinistic and reactionary. 

I agree with you about equal 
opportunities in pAnratirm f think 
it's a great-paly when Clement. 
Attlee reformed the system in' the 
1940s that the government of the 
day didn't insirt that 50 per cent of 
students in public schools were 
chosen from the brightest avail- 
able in what were known as the 
lower or poorer classes. That 
would have shaken everybody upu 

Do yon think that if students 
whose education has been paid for 
by the state become rich they 
should pay back their tuition fees? 
Idou 

Td like a Chumbawaznba- 
Winner dinner, please. Pm sure 
fd learn a great deal, and I mean 
that mo6t genuinely. . 

Kindest regards, 

Michael 

Dear Michael, 

(I feel I can call you Michael, we’re 
so kissie-kissie now.) 

Don’t fret about people thinking 
you reactionary. They used to 
think that, but nowyou’re a grand 
old dame. I started this correspon- 


dence with no respect for you as a 
person, for any of your opinions, 
for anything youVe ever written or 
your films. I have to concede that 
you take criticism wriL I fed as ifl 
could slag you off forever. 

It's inconvenient, but before you 
get to the MA stage, you have to go 
to school and then get a degree. I 
agree that what used to be called - ' 
the lower or the poorer dasses 
should get acrack at a decent 
education. It might not be feasible 
to get them all places at public 
schools, there doesn't seem to be 
one around hoe and some would 
probably want to live with their 
parents. Hie really odd ones would 
probably decline foe compulsory 
beatings, sexual abuse, and 
skivvying for the older boys. 

As you understand the 
importance of education (even for 
awkward hale baggers) how about 
sending a few bob to tbs Campaign 
for Free Education? Don’t think 
about it as charity, more as annoy- 
ing the pants offBlair by funding 

jm or ganisatio n wtiir-h 

Yours, 

Alice 

PS. I can't do dinner 

PPS. The address for foe 
Campaign for FVee Education is 
University of Huddersfield 
Students Union, Queens Gate, 
Huddersfield, HDl 3DH. 


Smallweed 



T he Institute ofDirectors 
and. others eager to fight 
for the right offal cats to 
pay themselves as much asthey 
choose have been asking in 
plaintive tenns why it is that 
society makes no complaint of 
the lavish sums earned by pop 
stars and footballers, yet 
whinges at the more modest 
rewards of captains of industry. 
Such people are far too 
inteffigent to be unaware of 
thereason for that. 

Pop stars and sparring 
heroes and heroines have to 
prove themselves repeatedly in 
front of foe public. Iftheyfafi 
they are finished. You can find 
in foe pages ofRothman’s 
Football Yearbook examples 
of players at the top of foe game 
a few seasons ago but now 

tn foe th»»* d division 
or worse because they no longer 
delivered- There are countless 

examples 

of individuals and groups once 
big in the musicindustry but 
now playing the Roxy, Retford. 

The public has no chance to 
judge foe big names ofbnsmess 
and industry anywhere near so 
closely; or to judge how far their 
success, if any, depends on their 
organisations and not just 
foemsdves.lt must also have 
noted that some qfthebidgiest 
toorganisati 
_ privatised public 
. which, in terms of 
performance, are StanCoDy- 
mores rather than Michael 
( Wns; awd flint many rhultp 
off with large compensatory 
sums even when they’re 
adjudged to have faded. 

If foe loD realfy wishes to 
pursue this comparison, I 
suggest it advises its members 
to institute customer referen- 
dnms on boardroom salaries, 
giving the paying public the 
chance, to express its views 
direct, just as it does on pop 
stars and sportsmen. If they 
knew foe sums they awarded 
themselves required such 
endorsement, they would pitch 
them at levels modest enough 
to gain public approval. 

- Failing that, SmaDweed’s ? 
plan ,so far inexplicably 
spumed by oar new Industry 
Secretary for fist cats to be 


advertising foe extent of tueir 
greed, remains the only work- 
able plan for shaming them. 


upper d 
reform* 


T he new Leader of foe 
Lords, Baroness Jay, 
thinks that once the 
r chamber has been 
;ed, its members should 
be known as MLs, and not by 
more flummery foies. Has die 
thought this proposal through? 
Where would it leave MPs? 

The tilde member of Parliament 
would clearly be anomalous 
for those in foe Commons, 
since MLs would be elected 
members of Parliament too. 

Consistency would require 
ns, I think, to designate them - 
MCs,fous enabling them to 
pretend that they’d all won the 
Military Cross; or alternatively' 


that their services were ava3- 
able for introducing 


garden fStes and 

reserved for thsv lordly 
muckers. 

L mrie Johnson, who 

wrote foe music for foe 

new Avengers movie, 

nnpremifcred but now seeping 

out in foe suburbs, says he s _ 

now composed so much music 
that he sometimes needs to 
be told: this piece is by you. 

It’s like having huge numbers 
of children, be says, and 
needingto be reminded ot 
who they axe- 

This comparison is not as 
fimcifiil as he nuy foink. Frank 
Field, foe controversial 
ex-welfare minister, recently 
recalled in some context or 
other foe case of foe hymn 
writer Sabine Baring Gould, 
the father of 16 children. 

“What a charming little girl!" 
he explained when approached 
at a parly by a charming little ^ 
girL “And whose child are you?" 

To his horror she started to 
weep. “Yours, papa,” she 
moaned through her sobs. 

H ow thr illing to learn from 

the social pages that 

Major James Copinger- 
Symes is to marry Maria- 
Ctnrisfoia Herez de la Salal 
Might Smallweed suggest that 
foe happy couple now get in 
touch with Captain GME 
Huyghes-Despointes and Miss 
Sophie Bade de Laperriere, 
whose forthcoming marria ge ^ 
was also promised recently, with 
a view to a game of tennis 
between foe brides? 

Though tennis is not his 
game, Smallweed would 
happily umpire, just for the 
pleasure ofbeing able to call: 
“vantage, Mrs Perez de la 
Sal&rCopinger^ymes’’; and 
then, on foe other side of 
“deuce”, "vantage, Mrs Bade 
de Laporriere-Huyghes- 
Pespoint e s 1 ’. 

H elen Wilkinson, once 
ofpemos, exonerating 
her former partner 
GeofTMnlgan from blame for 
her disillusion with New 
Labour, described him in foe 
Guardian this' week as 
“atypical of the culture T was 
critiquing”. I have not seen 
critique used as a verb before 
and I hope not to see it again, 
even from Demos. Mease. 

I nvited by the DaOyTd^ttph 
to comment on some 
Hardypsquebone of 
contention causing excitement 
in Dorchester, Councillor 
John AuteD said he couldn't 
do so because of foe office 
heheld. “Councillor AnteU,” 
the paper explained, “is Mayor 
ofDorchester, and a direct 
descendant of some of 
Hardys characters.” And 
there was poor simple 
Smallweed assuming all these 
years that Hardy had made 
them all up. 

I know Blackpool begins with 
a By bat this is ridiculous. 
Against Manchester City 
last week they fielded a Banks, 
a Bryan, a Butler, a Bardsley, 
a Bent, a Blunt and aBushelL 
We warn chairman Vichy 

Boyston and manager Nigel 
Borthington: it will take more 
than this to bring the great 
days of Stanley Batfoews 
and Stanley Bortensen back 
to B-BJoomfield Road. 


Spies, lies 
and my 
feud 

with MI6 



In the dock « Tomlinson at Bow Street last November 


i page 13 its annual budget 
When it dawned that if all the 
money was not spent by April the 
budget for the following year 
would be slashed, the department 
spent the next two months fever- 
ishly devising and rehearsing a 
complicated paramilitary opera- 
tion which had no chance of suc- 
cess and even less chance ofbeing 
authorised. 

The intelligence services have 


jy practices for so long 
because they have carefully and 
successfully cultivated an air of 
mystique and importance to their 
work' which is fer removed from 
reality SIS devotes considerable 
resources to lobbying its position 
in Whitehall, and has a spcrialist 
department whose role is to spin- 
doctor the media by witting and 
dining favoured journalists and 
editors. Asa resuk of this cam- 


paign, many senior Whitehall offi- 
cials, MRs, editors and even judges 
hold MI6 in awe without having 
any understanding of the reality of 
its abilities and activities. 

The draconian, catch-all nature 
of the Official Secrets Act is also 
used to prolong tiiis myth. There 
have been cases where people have 
been prosecuted under the Act for 
activities which most objective 
observers would regard as utterly 
anodyne, yet whidi were pre- 
sented in courtas having caused 
lasting damage to Britain's 
defence. 

At my own trial last yean M16 
alleged that 1 had "endangered the 
lives of agents” and I received a 12- 
month sentence. In reality, the syn- 
opsis had been read by only one 
person, who had then left it to 
gather dust in a filing cabmen 

Such disproportionate punish- 
ments help to cultivate in the 


minds of foe public the myth that 
intelligence work is somehow of 
crucial importance to the fabric of 
the nation, whereas in reality it is 
not much more than a rather inef- 
ficient government news agency. 

And then thereb the Official 
Secrets Act ttsrifi It makes no dis- 
tinction between revelations which 
aregenomely sensitive and those 
which are finnly in the public inter- 
est- Despite Britain’s supposed 
commitment to free speech, I have 
been forced to move to New 
Zealand in order topublidy critidse 
a smaD part of our go v ernment. 

So what is to be done? The intel- 
ligence service needs an overhaul, 
starting from the top. Let's replace 
the Joint InteHjgenre Committee 
— a crusty, self-serving old-boy 
network of admirals, generals and 
dvdsm-ants — with a Parliamen- 
tary sub-committee, so that intdli- 
gence targets, priorities and bud- 


gets are all controlled through the 
normal democratic process. Such 
systems are used to control the 
intelligence services of America, 
Canada. Australia and New 
Zealand without prejudicing in 
any way national or operational 
security. 

Next, MI5 and Miff should be 
streamlined into one organisation, 
directly acco untable to that sub- 
committee. The head of this new 
agency should be held directly 
responsible for any failures within 
the agency. He or she should 
preferably be appointed from out- 
side the intelligence service so that 
the inbred complacency of current 
senior officers is swept aside. 

Finally, the Official Secrets Act 
should be reformed so that it pro- 
tects the identities of agents and 
ongoing operations, but allows 
open inquisition into issues of 
legitimate public interest 
Breaches of this new act should be 
>le in proportion to the 
: consequences of the offence, 
not according to fanciful specula- 
tion about the potential conse- 
quences of the leak. And Public 
Interest Immunity Certificates 
should be permanently banned. 

These reforms would quickly 
end all the errors, abases of power; 
inefficiency and corruption which 
are currently endemic in our intel- 
ligence servk^ They would also 
put an end to the need for people 
like David Shayler and myself: 
whistleblowers who feel they have 

no legal channels through which to 

raise very real fears about what 
M15 and MIS are opto. In any 
case, with open and demystified 
services, nobody would pay future 
whistleblowers the slightest bit of 
attention. 

IN THE END I learnt howto sur- 
vive the Belmarsh Prison regime. I 
chose to spend my two hours of 
“work" a day in the computer labs 


where I could write personal let- 
ters or design posters for the 
prison to publicise new regulations 
or educational courses. 

We also had an hour's exercise. I 
trained ferociously on the rowing 
machine in the prison gym — it 
was the best therapy I found for 


I became fanatical about it, trying 
each day to break the previous 
day's record. It was my only means 
of salvaging any sense of purpose 
or achievement out of those six 
barren months in ja£L (By the end 
of my sentence I had broken the 
prison service record.) 

1 don't lookback on my time in 
jail now with anger or resentment. 
I broke the law, and paid the 
penalty. However, I do still resent 
the fact that MI6 officers lied to 
justify my dismissal, then used the 
Official Secrets Act to cover then- 
dishonesty. Rather than question 
the judgment and integrity of the 
service itself they chose the cow- 
ardly option of pursuing a case 
against me— amove sympto- 
matic, in my view, of the malaise of 
complacency at the heart ofthe 
service. 

Today, Fm still noising a broken 

rib from my arrest in Paris. I have 
yet to recover my computer equip- 
ment seized by the French police 
and by the authorities here in New 
Zealand after my room was 
searched. And with injunctions 
hanging over me seemingly wher- 
ever I go, my future looks uncer- 
tain. I nope that the British Gov- 
ernment would have learnt from 
foe bad publicity caused by its 
extraordinary blunders and heavy- 
handed actions against me, but 
judging from past behaviour I fear 
this story is far from over. 


The Guardian has not paw retard 
Tomlinson far this arttde. At hb request 
we arg making a donation to tha criartty, 
Liberty (formerly the National Council for 
CWII Liberties). 
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Me, You, and a Dog Named Boo 
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What happens when a 
Yorkshire poet ventures into 
London’s pop world? 

Simon Armitage is rocked 
by it and, right, bemusedby 
another culture dash 




Y ongotoA&M 

Records to see than 
about writing some 
songs. They’ve been 
along, incognito, to 
one of your read- 
ings, and reckon you’re the right 
man to "^put lyricism bad: into 
lyrics". You get atari firom King’s 
Cross, thinking that the address 
must be dose by, thinking that 
Sting and Chris de Burgh wouldn’t 
want to go hacking around south 


up lorry-loads of cadi. But you’re 
practically in Portsmouth bythe 
timeyou get there, somewhere 
near Putney Bridge. 

The Irish gjrl at reception 
juggles telephones andftirts with 
two men in plastic trousers leaning 
over the desk, speaking asort of 
transatlantic cockney. A motor- 
cycle courier comes in with one 
letter in his leather glove, stands 
there for five minutes without 
lifting his visor, then eventually 
tosses the letter into a wicker 
basket and leaves. 

Its become pretty dear by now 


that unless you suddenly rip off 

your mask and reveal yoursdf to 
be David Bowie, you’re going to 
have to make something happen. 
Butalthe same time you don't 
want her to think that you're some 
creepy no-hoper with two dozen 
demo tapes in acarrier bag and 
; a thousand more in the wardrobe 
at home. 

You mumble something to her 
about the man you've oome to see 
(you call him Bosman, even 
though yon know this is a Belgian 
footballer and not his name), and 
after another five minutes or so she 
announces o v er th e tannoy that 
“Mike Armitage is in reception.” 
You think that she’s confused you 
with the former England cricket 
captain, but still managed to get it 
wrong. Not long afterwards, she 



Nastase, winch turns out to be 
Bryan Ferry at his most unshaven. 
In the bottom carnet, he's written 
“lb Baz — for hiring and firing!" 
When Boz walks in, he's tall, 
gooA4ooking, Turkish maybe but 
ultimately Californian, whatever 


“Steven, you can go upstairs and 
meet the man." 

You sit on ablue settee, next to 
another blue settee at right angles. 
In a quiet moment, yon stroll over 
to the far side of“the man’s” office 
to look at a photograph oflfie 


a plain T-shirt, which you take as a 
reasonably good sign, and he slides 
on to the other settee, so you have 
to turn inwards to look at him. 

This makes your trouser leg ride 
np above the top of your sods, 
offering him a couple of inches of 
white hairy skin. 

Twenty minutes later, you still 
haven't said hello, and Bos is 
halfway through his career 
portfolio to date, beginning some- 
where in the seventies during the 
otl crisis, through Silicon Valley 
and the computer explosion of the 
eighties, and eventually to this 


The ultimate 
phallusy 



As Bill Clinton prepares 
to testify, Barbara 
Ehrenreich, left, 
reflects on the threat 
to US virility 


the remote away; televangelists raff 
piteously against the demon lust. 

A couple of weeks ago on the aH- 
Chrisiim Trinity Broadcasting 
Network, a Pastor Lester worked 
himself into a lather describing the 
jezebels who serfs to tempt even 
men of the doth: “And they 

CLEAN their bodies. And they 

per-FUME their flesh_" Then, 


two-safe office on the New Kings 
Road. The get ofrt is that he’s 
either made abig splash or saved 
an Tndn.< iiyfrQm certain 
every time hek put his mind to it, 
then jumped ship whenever he’s 
sensed a gap in the market or a 
business opportunity 
You’re just about to ask your 
: first question when he begins his 
second monologue — a lecture on 
pop music — beginning in Iff77 
with the extinction of the Rock ’n’ 
Roll Dinosaur. A picture of a long- 
haired, leather-jacketed Bryan 
Ad a m s sneers from thewaXL 
Even though Boz only comes op 
for air between paragraphs, you 
can tell that you make him 
nervous, and he begins stretching 
his vocabulary beyond its 
operational capabilities. At one 
point, he finds himself speaking 
about “ maximal influxions" Five 


for the repeal of these laws, and for 
a more tolerant outlook in general, 
but that of course would have 
conflicted with his “fymily values” 

image. As a result, his adventures 
are &r less palatable than ifhe had 
merely begotten a few out-of- 
wedlock children to bri^iten up the 
White House now that Chelsea has 
gone. Instead, he chose to spifl his 
seed on Moaned cocktail mess and 
wbo-knows-what other nearby 
fabrics and items of Oval Office 
furniture. Far law-abiding and 
God-fearing Americans, such 
activities pose much more than a 


minutes farther on, he’s talking 
about “timbre" as though it were 
something a lumberjack, might - 
shout, and looks qmddy over to 
you for advice on pronu nc iation. 

For some reason, you don't 
seem able to help him, and give 
him a wefl-what’s-a-bit-of- 
prommdation-between-us-blokes 
look. Reassured, be carries on 
towards the outer reaches of the 
English language. 

You're probably embarrassed 
that he feels he has to speak to yon 
as if you Ye Andrew MarvdL At the 
same time you’re annoyed, in the 
way that geography graduates are 


disagree with, and pissed off with 
yourself for agreeing with him. 
You can see yoursetffrom where 
the two Bryans look out from 
their photographs, nodding like a 
toy dog. 

“And then in 1984 —"you hear 
him saying, while someone in the 
next office picks upaguitar and 
murders the first three chords of 
Tbenage Kicks. 

“So what did you study?” he asks 
you, noticing thatyouYe drifting 
out of orbit. “Geography, then 
psychology* you tell faun, expect- 
ing your next two answers to he 
“Ulan Bator” and "Would I do 
that?" But there’s obviously no 
time for idle chit-chat, and pretty 
soon he^wefl into his definition of 
"thepop lyric” — what it is and 
what it isn’t, and howyou might fit 
into the scheme of things. 

What it is, apparently; is the 
subtie, barely noticeable juxta- 
position of opposites, such as bitter 
imd sweet, happy and sad. Thath 
all there is to iL What it isnY, 
apparently, is “Me, yon, and a dog 
named Boo.” He uses this example 
several times, to the point where 
you begin to think how catchy it is, 
how the hardy noticeable 


technique for the stretching of 
dough during bread-making 
“Harmony" is both hands flalout 
in front, rising and felling like the 
levels of a graphic equaliser, and 
“melody” is one finger drawing the 
troughs and peaks of a cable 
strung out along telegraph poles. 

During this simultaneous 
rigning (yon begin wondering ifhe 
has to deal with a lot of deaf 
people) Boz explains that many of 


them, “So what’s the capital of 
Outer Mongolia, then?” or the way 
tbatpsycholcgists are annoyed 
when accused of analysing people. 

You’re also pissed off with mm 
for saying so many things that you 


There have been other times, of 
course; what a president has 

revealed too modi ofhis physical 
| being. LBJ had his gall bladder 
operation scar; which he delimited 
in showing off to photographers. 
Ronald Bwipn h»d hw r frotal 
polyps, whum — at least in diagram 
foim— were solenmfy displayed in 
the newspapers. 

Nor is this the first time the 
subject of the penis itsdfhas arisen 

in mainstream media discourse. 
The word was first ottered on 


brings about a kind afbitter/sweet, 
happy/sad sort of effect 
As you're thinking all this, 
you're hypnotised bythe way he 
moves to the sound ofhis own 
voice, or the w^y tie gives physical 
expression to his own words by use 
ofhis hands, mainly to explain 
musical terms as he nridgrKtpwds 
them. "Syncqpation” for example, 
is a kind of two-handed separa- 
tion, the kind that woxild cause a 
squeeze-box to draw breath, ora 


Next, Monica Lewinsky 


contact with the same and 

preserving some ofits emissions on 


up whole newlines of speculation: 


required for comparison, and if so, 
which starlet or supermodd will be 
enlisted to extract it? 


Butsexual poritanism cannot be 
the oufy explanation for the media 


I ftherek anything more nity of the press. KerthOIbemianii, 

repulsive than the preidential the cr^youngfellowwhohoste 

sSestiration.ifistbe acahleshwdevotedmtirdytothe 

protes^Sdftiieniediaftdks smntfysul^ectcft^“WhjteHouse 
who feed offiLAs we approach the In Crisis,” has puMcfy confided 

dav— Monday, August 17— when ^-TWaredysnowwhmmy 

President CiuxtcD is totestify before fine ofwmk makes me a^amed, 

■ _■ -iJ -■?- — Lf- malfPtt mp ^p n rpjWftfl. fliakfiS IDS 


wfaat may be the ultimate Amen- 
can statement on matters of an 
exotic nature: "Bubba wobba mkki- 
tannyfeHoosat^r!" 

Orpexhapshisthekindofsex 
the President is alleged to hare 
indulged in that so offends the mm 
and women ofthe press. Those who 


“ _ w - v m a 

^^J^rfdlpdffiSstxipes 

Tbeomsensusisthatthescan- types^ndedJiaveaprt^emwUh 

sz&iszsgs" s&sssgss r 


advanced soriefy should note that 
20 states still h^e laws proscribing 
"Isodomy* — 'sdiich, m the United 
States, indudes oral sex— and in 15 
of them the proscription extends to 


people who are nowbeating their 
| chests overthe necessity of 
discussing; the alleged sordid events 
in the Oval Office never shrank in 
the past from reporting on the rape- 
murder of a seven-year-old beauty 
queen ortheerotte adventures of 
OJb dead ex-wife 
We are not talking abont the kind 
cfpeopte who readily Wash. If they 
are as offended as they pretend to 
be, then some primal taboo has 
been breached — something even 
more deep-rooted and disquieting ’ 
than sex. What could that be? Ftcrai 
a psychoanalytic perspective, the 
answer is dear: the prolonged 


describe Lorena Bobbitt's amateur 
surgeryon her husband. More 
covert references hawe abounded 
throughout the 1990s: we recall 
Supreme Court nominee Clarence 
Thomas’s a tt emp t s to interest Anita 
Hfll in a literaxy character named 
“Long Dong Silver". We note the 
ubiquity of the diche that “size 
matters* in coy allusion to the size 
of you-know-what. Then came 
Viagra, with celebrities Kke Hugh 
Heftier and Elizabeth Dole publicly 


acknowledge thattfae preadenthas 
apenis. And this is something that, 
in the interests of national security 


It would be nke to repost that the 
President has campaigned tirelessly 


is better off not knowing, or all 
not dwelling upon. 


on the target oigan. 

So we knewthat presidents have 
bodies, and we knewfhat some 
bodies have penisos, but no one 
really put these facts together until 
1593, when Paula Janes showed up 

tr> allege that shebad actnnHy 

the presidential member in the 
flesh, Ha- further daim, that it * 
IfftTS “ dislingTnftlringTnai 'tg," 
served to plant that organ finnly in 
the national consciousness; what 
kind of marks — Satanic ones, or 
perhaps tattoos? And would 
photographs be displayed in court? 


Iwiyib “president" and “penis" rest 
so uneaafytogcther in the mind. 

What happens 
when you strip 
away the veil? 

All mystical 
potency is lost 
and you are left 
with a ding-a-ling 

and ft is only tangentially related to 
sex. The penis — to a put a feminist 
twist on Fbeud — is just another 
phallic symbol, with "the phallus," 


pletefy computer Kterate and 1 
speaking music as a first language, 
vraen it comes towords and mean- 
ing are somewhat™ “Challenged?" 
you suggest “Challenged. Exactly” 

It therefore fellows, apparently, 
that if they could knock out afew 
times, yon could knock out a few 
verses to go with them. Before you 
know what you're doing; you’re 
nodding in agreement again, and 
Ferry and Adams are smirking at 
each other across the zoom. "Of 
course, Tm sure that writing lyrics 
will bejustthe same as writing 
poetry, only different,” says the 
man. Tike wankingwith the other 
hand," says yon. “Oh, iflt was going 
to be that difficult we wouldn't be 

asking you to do it,’ says he, and a 
minute later you’re back out on the 
New Krug’s Road in the rain, 
looking for the tube station. 

You know for afect that nothing 
wiD come of this, and you guess 
Boz knows it too. You're soaked to 
the skin, and a20-quid taxi ride 
down on foe deal already. 

© Simon Arrrdtags. This Is an extract Ifom 
AD Points North, published by VOting on 
August 27 at £ 14 . 99 . Tb wrier a copy at 
the spatial discount price of £ 12£8 call 
the Guardian CuttuieShop on freephone 
0500 600102. 


constantfydistioctedfiximhis 
imperial majesty — foat is, his rate 
as a phallus — to his literal penis? 

Here perhaps the enigmatic 
Reach theorist Jacques Lacan, so 
beloved of foe postmodernist 
academics, can be of some help. In 
one ofhis few sentences that can be 
rendered into i n t a lHg ihte Kn gKgh, 
he has stated that foe phallus "can 

play its rote onfy when voted”. 

Lacan does not explain exactly 
what happens when you strip away 
the veil and reveal the phallus’s 
connection to the physical penis, 
lait we can guess: all its mystical 
potency is lost You are left with a 
prick,admg-a~Eng. 

It could leajgued that Clinton 
has undermmedthe dig ni ty of the 
office of president in far more 
important ways; fix* example, by 
uringthat office soldyasabase for 

his unendingfondxaishig efforts. It 

could be farther argued that the real 


by leaving it without national health 
insurance or aliveabte minimum 
wage, orpuhhcscbools that provide 
shelter fiom foe rain. 

But the absence afapresidential 


for power. NowthePresidaitrffoe 

UnitedStatesis of course the most 
powofolixidividualonEarfo— 
commander ofnudear missiles and 
submarines, bomber ofBaghcbd, 
d e stro ye r of nation s . He is, mother 
wends, foe ultimate phallic symbol, 
petbaps the very phallus itsdf So 
what does it mean when we are 


neverbolheredour pandhs. What 
tonnarts than is fear^ that, as the 

Lewinsky business rolls on, some- 
one, somewhere (perhaps a 10-year- 
old child in some k>ng-forgottcn 
t h i r d w o rld country) will oy “Lock, 


Then thetitteringwiD begjn, grow- 
inginto ahearty roar; asMHonsof 


DC andfellkmsofvoices raise the 
questicn: TsfoataB?" 
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David Thomson looks 
at what Stanley Kubrick’s 
films hide from us 

Eyes 

wide 

open 


Stanley Kubrick 

by Vincent LoBrutto 
579pp, Faber and Faber, £14.99 


S tanley Kubrick tamed 
TOjukaooupIeof 
weeks ago, aod it is 
possible diet within 
another year he will 
deliver himself ofhis 
latest movie (the Uth by his count). 
Eyes Wide Shut That would mean 
that this compulsivefy cinematic 
mind had tahsnll years to make a 
picture — for his lak film. Full 
Metal Jacket, opened in IS 87- 
The lavish, pondering interval 
between works, the isolation from 
the world that he has practised, 
and his ability to get Warner 
Brothers to fund anything he 
wants to do — without being toid 
very much about the project — are 
alt part of the puzzle. Does Kubrick 
make merries still, or polish foe 
dark obelisk ofhis myth? Has he 
needed to make Barry Lyndon, 

The Shining or Full Metal Jacket 
— all of winch have had marks of 
freezer burn about them — or has 
he made them to manifest his con- 
trol, his eminence and the state of 
Overlook (the hotel in The Shin- 
iug) from which he balefully con- 
templates the world? 

The questions abound. Why does 
the kid from Brooklyn elect to lire 
near St Albans? How is it that one 
of the great visionaries of flight (in 
2001) can scared}' trust himself to 
an aircraft? And how can we be sure 
that Kubrick has actually stopped 
filming on Eyes Wide Shut, which 
seemed like a relatively "small" pro- 
ject? Are we dealing here with one 
of the greatest of film-makers, or 
with a meticulous and beautiful 
netherworld that illustrates how 
easOy the lack of character, depth 
and ironic, creative intelligence may 
be masked by the chronic expertise 
of“grcat cinema"? 

Vincent LoBrutto’s very worth- 
while biography is not the most 
recent study of Kubrick; for 
whereas it was published in Amer- 
ica first, two years ago, John Bax- 
ters book was first published in 
T9P7. But LoBrutto has no rival for 
diligent research; he is indefatiga- 
ble in tracking down the assign- 
ments Kubrick had as a young 
photographer on Look magazine, 
and he supplies the most thor- 
ough account of the technical 
labour and magic on films like 
2001. Against that, Toba Metz, 
Kubrick s high-school sweetheart 
and first wife, gets maybe half-a- 
dozen mentions, none of which 
goes beyond her being bom, there 


for Stanley, and then < 
him. Later wives fare little better. 
Yet LoBrutto claims that in four 
years’ work on the book, he saw 
"the myth crossfade into the man" 
and that is what he hopes to share 
with us. 

A surface portrait emerges: a 
pale, shabbily dressed man with 
burning eyes and few serial graces; 
an obsessive technician, and a still 
photographer from childhood 
onwards; a controlling, manipula- 
tive personality, rather withdrawn, 
an endlessly patient bat not very 
communicative director; and 
someone who seems able to 
impose a pact of silence on those 
close to him. Which means 
that this book has been done 
without benefit of Stanley, or 
family members. 

Co-workere are a different mat- 
ter. They seem driven to talk, for 
many of them fed they have Dever 
met anyone as commanding, com- 
plex or difficult. Not marry actually 
talk about what the movies mean, 
but time and again they fix on the 
paradoxes of Stanley Kubrick. 
Thus, George C Scott (General 
TUrgidson from Dr Strangelove) 
says: “He’s an incredibly, depress- 
ingly serious man, with this wild 
sense ofhumour." While Malcolm 
McDowell (Alex in A Clockwork 
Orange) says: "He’s a genius, but 
his humour's black as charcoal. 1 
wonder about his . . . humanity.” 

Conventionally, we may balk at 
that — is it possible for a genius to 
lack humanity, and so on? But 
maybe the most in teresting and 
derisive observation about 
Kubrick the film-maker or artist 
should concern his steady drift 
away from sentiment and human 
concerns, towards a perspective 
stunned by fate, metaphysics and 
the black comedy of our place in 
the universe. 

LoBrutto is very good at show- 
ing us Kubrick as the intense plan- 
ner ofhis films. They are filled with 
advance thought and painstaking 
assembly — yet those very qualities 
also moke for a kind of claustro- 
phobia in which the protagonists 
find themselves mocked in blind 
mazes, deep space and the chess 
board of human absurdity. Gilbert 
Adair once observed that 2007 had 
everything except a sense of space, 
spaciousness or liberty; that the 
further out Kubrick went the more 
he favoured such airless containers 
as that weird 18th-century motd 
room . That principle of confound- 
ing imprisonment, i think, applies 
to so much ofKubrick He lores 
movement, and camera move- 
ment; but he does not believe in 



Let me out of here . . . trapped in the spaces of Kubrick's 2001 


exercise or escape. 

It’s there in Ids first real film. 
The Killing (there were earlier 
pictures, arty, rather pretentious 
and so awkward that Kubrick has 
preferred to disown them), in 
which the plan to rob a racetrack 
becomes a neurotic enclosure (in 
terms ofboth space and narrative 
repetition) for the forlorn thieves. 
You can see and feel it in Paths of 
Glory (his breakthrough, and part 
of Kubrick's early, turbulent but 
very useful partnership with Bark 
Dougfas), where the space of no 
man’s land (shown in gorgeous 
tracking shots) is an illusion and a 
prelude to the cruel plot of court 
martial awaiting three scapegoats. 
The determinism is as heavy as 
the smell of death. 

here’s a mounting 
dismay in the films of 
the next decade in 
SB which Kubrick made 

HI his move from the US 

mm to England, left no 

doubt about either his ambition or 
his prowess, yet constantly posed 
the dilemma of a"greatf* director of 
big themes who is not his own 
writer. Lolita was reckoned to be a 
bold, sardonic shot at an 
imfibnaHe book; it had Nabokov 
on board, and it often gets dose to 


the master's tone. Dr Stxangdore 
was pioneering satire. 2001 seemed 
so mysterious in the drug-ridden 
theatres of 1968 that it was given 
the benefit of every doubt and 
allowed to be Treavy". And A Clock- 
work Orange is one oftbose films — 
about violence, decency and 
hypocrisy — that many people wish 
they'd never seen. 

Lolita lacked real sex or outrage, 
let alone the fed ofthe American 
road. But it is & plangent, pained 
example of the dreamy plan that 
goes wrong. The other three are 
u nmis takable big films that 
address all of mankind (if not 
womankind — Kubrick has blind 
spots). Yet they are also dosed 
boxes in which real hope, wonder 
or doubt are foreclosed by the aus- 
tere, jewelled refinement Their 
human characters are so cartoon- 
ish, or stripped, that it has become 
axiomatic that HAL, the computer, 
is the most intriginngfigure in 
2001. (Moreover, Kubrick has had 
a project, Al, that seems to fix on 
artificial intelligence.) Does way- 
ward human intelligence and 
instinct frighten Kubrick? That’s 
what one feels in the way powerful 
Clockwork Orange, a film so dis- 
turbing or dangerous that Kubrick 
has baa it banned in the one terri- 
tory he controls — that of Britain. 


To oidor a copy of Stsntey Kubrick at ttw 
dlsoount price of E1SLS9 (plus 99p 
postage), csfltfieQuaftUanCuKure Shop 

on 0500 600102. David Thomsons most 
recant book Is Beneath Muftofioncfc 
Thoughts on HoBywood and Its Ghosts 
(Little, Brown, £20). 


Are there enough hours in the day? 
Sean O’Brien listens to the tick- 
tockof his patience running out 

Time for 



The Calendar 

by David Ewing Duncan 
360pp, Fourth Estate, £1^99 


nihe wake ofLongiftrde and Fcr- 
mat’gZja^TheoTm^TheCaJen- 
daris another attractivefypack- 
aged attempt to sell Bistoiy of 


Ewing Ehincam book is vast in scale, 
ft moves fnmGo-Magnon bone 
calendar baaed on observation of 
thebeanensto the caesium-fuelled 
clocks ofthe presort by Coordinated 
Uhivesal Time, via Ceotzd Amer- 



The later films — Barry Lyndon, 
The Shining and BUD Metal Jacket 

— are form ally ravishing, yet so 
beautifullymade that sometimes 
the thinness of subject seems 
exposed- They raise the question of 
whether Kubrick stall has passion 
for bis craft — let alone for us. 
Biography on these terms can only 
go so far, and LoBrutto is loyal to 
the talent and late promise of 
Kubrick. A more sceptical 
approach might have cross- 
examined these later films. 

For myself I find The Shining 

— an adaptation from Stephen 
King — increasingly interesting as 
a possible self-portrait by 
Kubrick; aboat a would-be writer; 
who needs his Overlook to be 
himself; but who then finds that 
tiie awesome container only brings 
out his demon. Who knows? 
Knbrick is far from done yet. 
Meanwhile, this is a good, helpful 
book, the fullest on Kubrick yet, 
and one that sets us up for Eyes 
Wide Shut- It is stirring to think 
that another message maybe 
coming from his great retreat 


Rome-Amongthosei 

the calendar and the i 

of time are Julios Caesar, who reor- 
ganised the year with customary 
rutblessness, as wdl as numerous 
Popes, Kings and Holy Roman 
Emperors and— at toe bottom of 
the pile, trying to drawlhe attention 
ofthe powers that be— 
astronomers and thinkers such as 
Roger Bacon and Copernicus. 

JTu; GaZmdar is necessarily a 
political aiKlrdigkras as \wdl as a 
scientific history. Weleam as much 
from it about resistance to knowl- 
edge andfear of il 
about the urge to 
Wha£mteresthadth«Chuxtiimthe 
calendar? ft was partly a matter of 
possession, and the maintenance of 
doctrine, partly of standardising the 
calculation ofthe date ofEastex; the 
most importantfeast ofthe year. 
Thus the calendar comes to 
ayrpbrfisff the Str uggl es erffaitfa with 
science. 

The modem secular reade^ shar- 
ingLarktnk sense that "our dement 
istnne^canffrinasenseoftfaisoon- 
fort from this quotation frran 
Augustine ofHippo, which asserts 
foe aufoorifyoftiodfe time overlhe. 
mold's: “By asthey may to savour 
the taste afeteniit£ theft thoughts 
still twist and turn upon the ebb and 
flowofthingsin past and future 
time. But if only [peoples!] minds 
could be seized ami h a d s t ead y, thgy 
wouldbe stOl for a while and, for the 
short moment, theywonld glimpse 
the splendour of eternity, which is 
forever stiD.” 

This is a book with noble aims- It 
narrate and explains the vexed and 
abscjrbuj^hist^ofadevkxYMcb 
it is ordinarily tomptliigto regard as 
a mere part ofthe wctcMV furniture 
rather than something which had to 
be derised and improved upon. The 
challenge presented bytfae search 
for an accurate calendarwas funda- 
mental to sdentifieprogeess. It exer- 
cised ar^ defeated toe talents ofthe 


matidaos of several eras and dvflir 


and arrest the growinggap between 


that di- 

test^ the authority of the Catholic 
Church and the roodernity of 
Protestantism. When the Gregorian 
calendar a reasonably accurate 
compromise, was introduced in the 
ISSOs ft was viewed with the gravest 
suspicion by Protestant nations — 


175$ belatedly dropping 10 days 

fr nm flw ralemfa r, an artyKiA prrw 


was driven throng, by Lord 
Chesterfield, who confessed to his 


vast ignorance was fortnnatefy out- 
weighed by that ofthe Lords, who 
thought be knew what he was talk- 
ing* 


and accurate subdivision of time, it 
is suggested, provides a template for 


v seductive challeng e to the 
wish for other kinds of order — ■ and 
p nncan bagldnd words for the CaiL- 
endarcrfTleasandevisedfolkjwmg 
the French Revolution. 

How could such a book gp wrong? 
The problem with IkeCalendoris 
DOt me faCtud malarial ltisthe lan- 
guage, which veers from the unhappy 
totheferdcalbyway ofthe inept, 

lmdmgwe^ittothesu^sckttifoat 

many books these days receive fittie 
ed i torial atten tion.' There arecam- 
pensations. It is good to knawfoat 
Whdtbyis (or was) near Zonk (sic, 
though misprints afflict everyone) 
andintrignmgto come across the 


erabk Bedes obseiVHtkxis with a 
sundial were the more remarkable 
given that England in the DarkAges 
waSjWdh^pds-Bmbasmgcaddedat 
the information that Cleopatra was 

“exotic", and heard the famous 
RamanGeneraltt&xredtoasTbm- 
peyfhrfoarf,and learned that one of 
the greatest reformers oftiie calendar 
opexatedunder the spectacular bor- 
dm of conjingTrom the toe offtaly', 
the reader may begmtoexperiencea 
certain resentment This isKkdy to be 
exaoesbatedby Dmxankcoutimial 

difficulties wifo noun-verb agree- 
ment and bis gift for jaw- 
dnwgngT wiimfbnrie R- at OUe point 
we nearthat pursuits are pursued; 
dsewhereweleamofa“nasceat 
Renaissance”. Then there are the 
wincingvignetlesofHowItMust 
Have Been, in which the aB-malecast 
are found crouching on hillsides in 
states <rfspeculativewondex;abft like 
Keatss stout Cortez but rather more 
Kfee Captain Kirk 

T hree hundred and sixty 
pages is a long time to 
spend in the presence ofthe 
nudging humourless 
bri^itnesswhxh is Duncaok perva- 
sive manna: After awhile it feels 
like being trapped in a dentistk wait- 
ing-room with foe monstrous 
springofNational Geographic, 
Reader's Digest and Hello! People in 
Duncan’s American version of foe 
world 'eyebaD” foe skies, “head up” 
Papal commissions and — if they are 
eariymonks — neither think deeply 
nor, Duncan gravely instructs us, 
write very well. The continual strik- 
ing of the wrong tone, the intermit- 
tent tendenry to patronise history 

for being historical and the dead for 
being dead — these cannot be 
meant to give offence: anyone aware 
of doing such things would desist. 
Drmcank intentions are good, but he 
reveals award-blinduess which 
probably thinks ofitsdf as democra- 
tic in spirit 

Clumsiness doesn't prevent his 
own wonderment reaching us from 
time to time (as in his account of 


tiwugkbisfeflnre to notice the 
disparity between the size ofhis 
theme and the calibre ofhis writing 


And on a practical level — TheCakn.- 
dar is dearly meant to be apopular 
work— ft seems nnEfcefy that rea d - 
ers untroubled bysucb flaws would 
botherwitha book which is, after all, 
full of dead guys in old places. 


Watch out, there’s a Gonzo cartoonist about. Steve Bell on the genius of Ralph Steadman 

Nothing his nibs won’t get up to 


Bcmaxos The Art 

by Ralph Steadman 
208pp. Weidenfeld, £25 


W 1 


lere does one 
to talk about on 
mental force in 
world cartooning? In 
"hal l presume to be a free-asso- 
dating and fantastical description 
ofhis own birfo at the start of this 
chunk}* volume, he attributes foe 
words “Gonzo Puro!"toan Italian 
orderly, Giuseppe Gnnzaga, on to 
whose hand the brand new infant 
Steadman bas just shat 

Ralph Steadman, 62, is a Welsh 
cartoonist. He loves tolet things 
nrn, especially ink: 

Juxt chuck yourself in the 

deadly fiuw 


Ignoring everything yon 

know 

And you will find your 
doodah if you try 
I’ve always tended more to foe 
constipated approach, cautious, 
circumspect, conscious of foe fact 
that ink, paper and nibs are expen- 
sive and ougfit not to be wasted. I 
worry about things like that 
Ralph Steadman is also a wor- 
rier, but what he worries is his 
materials. I once went into Philip 
Pbole’s (foe only place 1 know 

where you can still buy □. wide vari- 
ety of nihs) shortly after Steadman 
had been in to visit. With hushed 
reverence, the proprietor shofwed 
me where the great man had been 
trying out new nibs. It was a scene 
of utter devastation. I felt genuine 
pity for those nihs. 


But what results. There is much 
in this book that is utterly beauti- 
ful, delicious, and splendid. No one 
dse can do the things with ink and 
imagery that Steadman can. What 
he depicts is visceral, angry, alien- 
ated, squalid, dirty and often 
deranged, but that’s just his style. 
When his work is well reproduced, 
as itfreqnently is in this book the 
effect is sumptuous. 

But what is Gonzo? According 
to Steadman, “foe quintessential 
gonzo image contains everything 
from wild drug-induced horror to 
physical violence and excess, 
while also being funny". Gonzo as 
we know it stems from his associ- 
ation with foe writer Hunter S 
Thompson, which began when 
they cowered the Kentucky Derby 
for Scanlan’s Monthly magazine 


in 1570- Steadman drew con- 
stantly and without compunction 
or restraint, to Thompson’s 
mounting horror, foe hideous 
local characters, including 
Thompson^ own relatives, right 
in front oftheir own eyes. Hus . 
sort of behaviour was clearly dan- 
gerous, but this in no way 
deterred our Ralph. He has a kind 
of berserk innocence which fitted 
perfectly with Thompson’s drug- 
hardened ravings. Their collabo- 
ration led to Fear and Loathing in 
Las Vegas, which turned out to be 
a massive bestseller. 

Now all cartoonists can cherish 
foe notion of being sent on a 
Gonzo assignment I myself dream 

ofbeing summoned to cover foe 
Chelsea Flower Show in company 
with Hugo Youngand a wheelbar- 


row full of dangerous 
However; it turns oat that Stead- 
man never actually accompanied 
Thompson on his trip to Las 
Vegas, and anyway, bow could any- 
one repeat such stupendous feats 
of indulgence as depicted in Pear 
andLoatkwg7 

Ralph Steadman nerw claims to 
have given up drawing politicians 
and says he will henceforth show 
only their legs, since this is more 
This is dearly dap- 
trap, because iftheres no point in 
glorifying their feces there's even 
l ess -point in Notifying their 
legs. Stflbfoatk not the point, 

and politics isn’t really foe point 
with Ralph Steadman’s work 
Its foe staff on foe paper; it’s 
shit, but in the very best possible 
sense of foe word. 



Gonzotend ... a cartoon from F&arand Loathing In Las Vegas 
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Upstream of war. . .in an age of ‘optimism and recovery 1 


PHOTOGRAPH; MAGNUM 


One Nam thing after another? Lucretia Stewart sees Vietnam live in hope of recovery 

After the American war 


Shadows and Wind: A View 
of Modem V ie t nam 

fay Robert Tempi ex 
384pp, little, Brown, £18.99 


T he Vietnam War aided 
more than 20 years ago 
bat that hasn't stopped , 
dozens of gpnro jour- 
nalists mdidginglibem- 
sc^es with time-warp fantasies 
about Vietnam. If we are tobdieve 
most of what has been published 


war (which the Vietnamese refer to 
as the ^American’ war) ended yes- 
terday and was more interesting— 
and more fun — than any other 
period io Vietnamese histoxy. For 
many writers, Nam is a state of 


mind and, as Templer writes, “the 
importance attached to Vietnam fay 
its recent history has if anything 
hindered aridier understanding of 
the country and its people’. 

Bnt^KohmoiaRWlooks 

set to buck the trend. Tfempler 
spent three years in Vietnam as a 
joamaligtfor Agence-Fraace 
Presse, arrivingjust one week after 
the United States lifted its eco- 
nomic embargo. He must have 
worked like adog every minute of 
the day while he was there and the 
result is a meticulous and fascinat- 
ing mvestigation into the reality of 
life in contemporary Vietnam at a 
time afoptimism and recovery. 

Tbmpler examines every facet of 
Vietnamese life from foodtoHtera- 
tnre to Aids and an emerging youth 


cultare with an assurance that 
beties his youth (he is only 32) and 
toe rdativety short time he spent 
there. He confidently challenges 
such experts as Stanley Karnowand 
Frances Fitzgerald, author of Farm 
theLake, which was and is widely 

rpmamcm 

ptrint25years after its first publica- 
tion. It is to his credit that be 
mounts a convincing draBenge 
without sounding mean-spirited or 
petty — his rapid-fire attacks on 
lesser writers are no less pointed. 

Ahhoagb^zdoaisa^W£ndis 
a serious, scholarly book, it has its 
lighter moments. In an eaify chap- 
ter entitled "Imagining Vietoam’ 
which begins, alluringly, with the 
words “Lsuny HiBblcm was in 
love", Tempter describes the Amer- 


ican tycoon’s 1990 romance with 
the hill station ofDalat — which 
was where colonials suffering from 
TB or amply the beat of Saigon 
would go to rest up in the twenties 
and thirties. Hfflblom pumped 
$40 million into renovating Ihe 
Dalat Palace Hotel, a wonderful 
j^irrip^fYirawa ganrH- Bat he Was 
killed in a plane crash near the 
Pacific island of Saipan, his body 
was never found and bis dream 
hotel now languishes, virtually 
unoccupied. 

Many of the anecdotes that 
Templer produces to backup his 
arguments have a wry, deadpan 
humour. Commenting on the atti- 
tudes of such anti-war activists 
and writers as Susan Sontag and 
Mary McCarthy, he writes, 


“McCarthy was even struck by the 
rareness of acne among Viet- 
namese youth, which she took as 
a sign of a higher moral exis- 
tence." The book is studded with 
such gems. 

Sarny, by the time Thmplex left 
Hanoi in 1997, "reforms had 
become bogged down in the 
incessant debate over how much 
Vietnam should open up" The 
"optimism and recovery" had 
been replaced fay “a climate of dis- 
appointment and impatience* 

For anyone interested in the 
real legacy of the Vietnam War, 
this book should be compulsory 
reading. 


LucratiB Stewart Is the author of Tiger 
Balm: Travels in Laos, Vietnam and 
Cambodb (Chatta & Wtndus, El 233). 


The Loafer 


! Which author could 
bly hope to boast the! 
of Jarvis Cocker, Damon Albam 
and Bruce Reynolds (the Great 
Train Robber) at the launch of 
his new novel? Obviously, none 
other than Cool Britannia's 

hippestlit child, Irvine Welsh, 

whose celebrations to mark the 

publication of Filth didn’t even 

begin until after most decent 

folk’s bedtime, and ran through 

the night. One noticeable fea- 
ture of the party was its entrance 
which, echoing an episode in the 
book, was decorated as a brothel 
and peopled, apparently, by a 
prostitute and a policeman, spe- 
cially posted to greet the rich 
and famous. 

• On signing in to Welsh’s 
party, guests were finger- 
printed — a nod towards the 
authorities which should please 
one law-abiding reviewer. Julie 
Myerson, writing in the Inde- 
pendent on Sunday, attached a 
postscript to her review, reviling 
theflyposters dotted around 
London advertising Filth. “Does 
Bertelsmann, a publishing con- 
glomerate which measures its 
profits in zillions, really need to 
resort to this illegal and vandal- 
ising form of advertising?’* she 
asked querulously. The Loafer 
applauds aB reviewers brave 
enough to take on the evil books 
barons and speak their mind on 
the dangers feeing contemporry 
society— in the fere of over- 
whelming odds. 

.Who said that reference 
publishing isn’t full of inter- 
national intrigue? Not the Presi- 
dent of tibe Philippines, who is 
up in arms about the definition 
ofhis countrywomen in anew 
Greek dictionary — which vari- 
ously describes them as “boose- 
maids” and “performers of non- 
essential tasks”. Fidel Ramos 
has made a formal protest to the 
Greek government, complaining 
that author George Babanyotis’s 
rather narrow worldview 
ignores toe achievements ofH- 
ipino women in toe arts, politics 

and fn Aiding, of 

course, his predecessor Corazon 
Aquino-Babanyotisisno 
stranger to this kind of cultural 
criticism, however — his previ- 
ous work was attacked on the 
grounds that it included the 
gather outlandish suggestion 
that a Bulgarian was derogatory 
slangfbr a sports fan. 

• James Flint read from his 
new novel, Habitus, at that 
haunt ofHteraxy roods, The 


Cobden Club, last week. But 
one member of the audience 
was not as enthralled as he 
ought to have been, and boned 
wjtli enrtertain- 
ing a small child, whose 
delighted cries made Flint's 
address less than easy to hear. 
The inattentive listener? None 
other than Flint’s fellow novel- 
ist Lawrence Norfolk, who is 

dearly able to give more plea- 
sure to those around him by not 
reading from his equally 
weighty tomes. 

• Not that you can faze the 
editors at Fourth Estate, 
Flint's publishers, now that toe 
summer is here. Instead of swel- 
tering in their offices, the indus- 
try’s dream team has taken to 
holding its editorial meetings in 
Kensington Gardens, complete 
with ice creams and sunglasses. 
“One of the most productive 
meetings we've ever had,” 
opined their editorial director. 



S - — /"■/ fa, 




Christopher Potter, of the last 
such gathering, which gives a 
whole new meaning to the term 
“summer reading”. Fourth 
Estate are also congratnalting 
themselves on the appointment 
of their MD, Victoria Barnsley, 
as a trustee of the Tkte. 

Rooks for cooks and cooks 
writing books. Nigella 
Lawson’s manual-cum-recipe 
book, rather formidably enti- 
tled How to Eat, hits the book- 
shelves next month with the 
following enticement from its 
sultry author: “This is the 
work of a voluptuary rather 
than a nag.” Meanwhile, bat- 
ting for toe real-life cooks is 
that stalwart of the British 
culinary establishment, Pme 
Leith, who has written what 
her publishers Michael 
Joseph hope will be a very 
tasty commercial novel. 


Veronica Horwell on cold comforts 

Sting of the 
Starkadders 


Out of the Woodshed: A Ufo 
of Stella Gibbons 

by Reggie Oliver 
272pp, Bloomsbury. £25 



ayAgOTg/byHA 
i Manhood, 7s- 6d... 

| This is about a young 
i man called Micah 
Born in a place caBed Thrust. 
There is someone else called 

Sh aphan Ask... "No, no: D£>t par- 
ody, but a book review Stella Gib- 
bons wrote for The Lady magazine 
in 1930, in ajob die described as a 
“plum" means of paying her way, 
even if she did have to publish 
pieces entitled “Do Women 
Write Novels?" opposite Mrs C S 
peel's full-page article “How to 


Itisatrntoimivmsaflyacknovri- 
eged that ft was having to read 
quantities of fa s hi o n able rustic 
tosh in the process of earning her 
nteeguineasaweek first on the 
Evening Standard, then on The 

Lady, that provoked Gibbons to 
the exorcism of writing Cold Com- 
fort Farm, the masterpiece parody 
laughed atstiB though toe best- 
sellers it mocked are forgotten. 

What all CCFfans could have 
guessed, but not prove until Gib- 
bous's nephew Reggie Oliver 

researehOTthisperijapsoveMpiet 

biography, is that the power ofCUF 
draws not on literature but on life. 
Gibbons borrowed decor and 
dialect from Mary Webbs Precious 
Bane and its imitations, as Webb 
had brewed her pottage of misery 
from the glummer ingredients of 
Thomas Hardy’s novas. But the 
rl tf»dder family were nnutter- 
ably reaL Gibbons’s grandfather 
and father were so nchatnixof 


emotional manipulation that the 
whole Starkadder dan, brooding 

and breeding near Howling in Sus- 
sex, could be created out of them. 


Her father, Telford Gibbons, a 
doctor in the shuns of Kentish • 
Tbwn, was a drunken, drugged 
tyrant who smashed banisters 
and preyed on servant girls in the 
gothick surgery; she wrote in the 
near-autobiographical novel 
Enbury Heath a cool account of 
the attempted suicide by overdose 
of a governess he Bad abandoned. 
For Gibbons was Flora Poste, the 
rational being who finds it illogi- 
cal that anyone should choose to ' 
have a nasty time when they could 
have a perfectly nice one. And 
who considers that yakking on 
about sex (as did the D H 
Lawrence-reading arty folks Gib- 
bons hung about with, whom she 
thriftily used as a basis for the pul- 
lulating Mr Mybug in CCF) was 
probably a substitute for some 
more interesting activity, like 
embroidery. Ana who despises 
those who use victimhood as 
moral and emotional b l ack m ail. .. 

■ The sad aspect of OCF is that 
its exorcism seems to have been 
too thorough- With it Gibbons 
freed herself enough from her 
past to make a peaceable, private 
marriage which sustained her for 
the rest of her life; but respectful 

♦Iwmgb Oliver is about her later 
novels (?The Matchmaker and 
Here Be Dragons are subtly excel- 
lent reads}, they lack the cloutof 

CCF. It is a very good thing to 

many sensibly oneself, but not to 
assume that to be the sole happi- 
ness which can be bestowed upon 
every character in fiction. Oh, 
thereb a reference to a wartime 
fantasy we've never got our hands 
on, celled Ticky, a conflation of 
Ouida, Daisy Ashford's The 
Young Visitors, and the film The 
Life and Death of Colonel Blimp; 
Oliver records an officer reading 
it aloud to his troops in the 
Burma jungle. It sounds delec- 
table in a CCF way. Anyone care 
m reprint? 


Simon Camell reads the postmarks of Republicanism 

Philately will get 
you everywhere 


The Star Factory 

by Outran Carson 
jggpp. Grants, jftggpbfc 


T owards the end cfiThc 

Star Factory, CSaran Car- 
son writes of putting his 
head into bis postman 
father's delivery sack, and detect- 
ing there “crumples of absented 
correspondences” and “the metal- 
lic resonance of a small tin toy". 
The book itself is stuffed with 
material seized on for its redolent 
and reminiscent qualities, exact- 
ingjy described and incorporated 
into associative runs and turns of 
rem emb ering. From 3D bits and 
mgtrhW wpq tn mantelpiece orna- 
ments and castor dents in lino. As 
a book about growing up Catholic 
and bi-Kngual with Irish in Belfast; 
where its author was bo ra in 1948, 
has lived ever since and written 
some oftoebestpoetayto come 
out ofNorthem Ireland, it also 
teems wito things read for then- 
specific cultural and political sig- 
nificance. 

It is made up of short, discrete 
chapters; separately entitled, inde- 
pmdeutiiy composed, linked by 
association rather than narrative - 
progression — and to be read in 
any order; according to Carson. 

One such route through it might 
reconstruct a relatively conven- 
tional memoir of pre-Troubles” 
tay+ariftn fi fties and sixties 
Belfast, with its intixnate reflec- 
tions on school, children’s comics, 


Another find a dense local history 
erffoe metropolis, with its interro- 
gation of street directories, old 


terns mid arcades, toe decaying 
remnants of an industrial power 
house, “relics ofEmpire”. A third a 
book about memory itself or about 
narrative, and so on. What most 
distinguishes it, though, is the 


coming together of these facets. In 
a mazy, allusive, sui generis dis- 
course, designed to locate itself in a 
city figured as a labyrinth, “an 
nngmng, fractious epic” and avast 
construction site of signs. 

Reading this particular rity 
inevitably involves some urgent 
attention to detaiL How did one 
know, for instance, exactly where 
the Falls Road ended and the 
ShankiD began? By noticing varia- 
tions in “street furniture": “graffiti, 
obviously; more subtly the gal- 
vanised iron flagholders bolted to 
the walls of terrace houses”. 

Carson tends to play down and 
reduce to an unsensation al scale 
the fractious aspects of the city. But 

things in historical and cultural 
matrices. Even that postbag is not 
innocent. One chapter consists of a 

typically oblique take on the Royal 
Mail. It begins with his own child- 



Caraon’s connections . . stamps 

of the Empire, tfk4» taldng of the 
OPO in Dublin, Republicanism 


hood passion for philately, for 

British stamps with their “inks of 
pale rose; carmine, lilac, bistre and 
Vermillion" Then, via quotations 
from Walter Benjamin, Stamps of 
The Empire, Eire and Her Stamps 
and Teats, it readies toe taking of 
toe GPO in the 1916 “Rising: a 
symbolic act”, Carson writes, “for 
nowhere was the crown as near- 
ubiquitous as on postage stamps". 
What began as nostalgia over cob 
lections cunningly and wittily 
develops into a diagram ofhis 
early “latent republicanism" — and 
of the ironies implicit in his father's 


seem baffling. Why, you wonder at 
first, does another chapter consist 
of a collage of quotations from 
books about the Titanic? Partly, as 
a single introductory sentence 
makes dear; as examples of partic- 
ular tends of narrative. But toe 
Belfast-built ship and its fate also 
provides hhn with a metaphor for 

imperial gpintfa m. Acw pTI nc a 

wonderfiS concluding paragraph 
about childhood dreams ofbedng 
“a disembodied robotic eye", mov- 
ing amongst its wreckage on the 
seafloor. And then again, 50 pages 

later. with a tiny concealed pay-of£ 

The tip of toe iceberg", he 
remarks, is bow the Protestant 
community saw a new estate built 
on the Falls Road to house 
Catholic residents. 

Some of the bookk ironies and 
tonal ambivalences derive from 


industrial Belfast with its “super- 
s t r uct ures of defunct titanic indus- 
tries”, combined with relish for the 
tends of change through which toe 

minority culture is coming into its 

awn. Though that's hardly toekind 
of reductivdy sod ologised per- 
spective which one takes away 
from this bristlin gty. intelligent, 
sometimes moving tour deforce 
and storehouse of a book. 


Chris Petit fights SAS paranoia 

Some tears 
for fears 


FreefaJJ 

by Tom Read 

348pp, little. Brown, £15.99 


T om Read’s account ofhis 

adventure soldiering and 
mental crack-up fits 
snugly with today's com- 
mercial needs: from nnreconsti- 
tuted squaddie masculinity to new- 
mannishness via nervous 
breakdown and self-hypnosis. The 
jacket puffby Read's friend Andy 
McNab trite the reader exactly how 
to take it: as a mixture ofhis own 
Brooo TcooZero and One Flezr Over 
the Cuckoo’s Nest; and it made him 
ay. In the face of this, ary hostile 
review can only be seen as knock- 

kneed and churlish. StiB, itis worth 
asking why — given theSASs 
quasi-secret status — so many ex- 
members blab and end up in the 


for the active man reading is 
regarded as a misfortune reserved 
for the recovering alcoholic. 

After leaving school eariy, Read 
joined the Parachute regiment and 
developed a passion forjumping 
out of aeroplanes. His basic train- 
ing is less memorable than 
Michael Asher’s mShoottoEUL, 
n nd versions of SAS operations 
disingenuous beside Mark Urban 
on the same sorties in BtgBoys’ 
Rides Outside ops, SAS life is 
shown as the usual write-i t-in-my- 
sleep round ofBrecon Beacons, 
bergens, relentless nicknaming, 
great bunch erf 1 mates, low intro- 
spection and poor domesticity (the 
broken marriage de riguewr). 

Read missed out the FaUdands 
and the GulfWar, and instead 
drewhis own joker. After leaving 
the army (under not entirely clear 
drenmstances) and while plan* 
ning a sponsored jump from 26 
miles above the earth — freefaHing 
through space to become the first 
man to break foe sound barrier 


unaided — be found himself unex- 
pectedly facing the terrors of inner 
space and went mad, ending ap 

ering on the sofa with the TV 
turned up to get him through the 
‘dark nights". 

His first breakdown climaxed 
after almost 200 sleepless hours 
with the decision that his then girl- 
friend — never indispensable — 
had to go. Tying to kfll her ended 
with him in a Preach asylum, and 
provides a handy start for the 
book: bow did I get here? A cut- 


ich gives a tension FreefbH 
otherwise would not have had, 
makes the book's merits editorial 
rather than literary or diagnostic. 

As for the why ofhis madness. 
Read is still after the answer 
(cheating the reader somewhat). 
Several reasons are offered, all dra- 
matic, but the real cause, over- 
looked by him, might be more 
banal, and obvious, hinted at by 
the woman who helped him hi his 
second breakdown. Tidying up 
after him, she remarks in passing 
that Read had spent too long in toe 
army, where everything was done 
for him. Read on institutional Hfe, 
even psychiatric care, supports this 

observation — he understands 
institutions instinctively and out- 
side their confinements appears 
bereft. 

As a textbook case of paranoid 
crack-up FrrrfhUhas. a fasrinatirm 

quite lacking in the accounts of the 
book's highs — as a general rule, 
toe worre Read gets the better his 
book As for the highs, one feds no 
more inclined to contemplate 
jumping from a plane after read- 
ing Read than before, whereas 
after Werner Herzog’s film The 

GreeU Ecstasy of tJieWoodcoroer 
Steiner the notion of a ski-jump 
made perfect sense, and one was 
left envious for never having had 
toe experience. 
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Meet Mike and Claire. Now watch them 
have sex in front of 6,000 clubbers 

Is it a pom film or a seminal work on club culture? Decca Aitkenhead on Manumission The Movie 


£ 


Hi 


1, 


H ere is a young man 
who can fellate him- 
self His introduction 
is made by a pairof 
strippers, dressed as 
exotic witches, who 
congratulate him on this unusual 
accomplishment Then we meet a 
dwarf on ahorse with a gun, wear- 
ing a cowboy hat A naked S&M 
artiste demonstrates the puzzling 
artofblood-letting. Howard Marks 
makes occasional, somewhat 
opaque appearances as narrator. 
And a young couple have limitless 
varieties of sex on stage in their 
nightclub, in front of thousands of 
clubbers. 

This, more or less, is die cast of 
Manu mi ssion The Movie. People in 
Ibiza have been talking about it for 


almost two years novgand ft has 
been described variously as die sem- 
inal dubbing movie of ageneratian, 
as Easy Rider forthe nineties, and as 
a bit like Woodstock, only not so 
boring. People you meet in the 
giddy, suggestible worid of night- 
dubs are alw^ talking about mak- 
ing movies, and the movies thfy talk 
about making are always going to be 
seminal, and are never actually 
made. Hus month. Manumission 
achieved something many doubted, 
and no one else has ever managed — 
the premiere of a dub culture fea- 
ture film, made by the dub rtseK 
The history ofManumission The 
Movie is as chaotic and charmed as 
its subject. Early last year, Mike 
McKay and Claire Davies — one of 
the hro British couples who created 


the Ibiza, nightclub. Manumission 
— could be heard embusing about 
the project in the island's bars. They 
were going to % out a d i ffere n t crew 
each weekto film toe dubk baccha- 
nalian access. ItseemedadoubtfbJ 
notion. But within months, dubbers 
were finding camera crews pidring 
their way amongthe freaks, voyeurs 
and thebeautifcl who cometo Ibiza 
for tiie Manumission season. Direc- 
tors came and went all through the 
summer, retumingto London with 
hours offilm. and startling tales of 
wbat they’d seen- 

By January, Mike and CSaire 
announced that they had brought 
an editor out to Ibiza to make toe 
movie. He was stuck up a mountain 
man editing sufte, they claimed. By 
the spring, journalists were being 



promised videos oftfaetreBei; but 
none appeared. And then, suddenly; 
the e di tor was said to beback in 
London, putting the final touches to 
the film- We spoke briefly; be would 
send a video. Not hing anfred. We 
spoke again; toe movie, he said, was 
totally shocking real ly v i sceia L Why 
didn’t I come and see the trailer? 

Andsowemetinableached-pine 
Soho office, staffed 
trainers walking in circles, 
on mobiles, and we watched 15 min- 
utesofthe movie. Would it be ready 
in time for the premiere next week, I 
wondered? “Christ'" he said Tsit 
reaflynext week?" He clattered out 
of the blonde cool of the offices, back, 
to east London for more editing. 

On Augustl, ahundred or so of 
Europe's dubbing aristocracy were 
invited to a restaurant inside Privi- 
lege, the nightclub which hosts 
Manumission each summer. Drag 
queens and hardbody boys served . 
roast beef; at theglass looking 
through to the dancefloor, dubbers 
who’dpaid£30 to get into Manu- 
mission gazed in, like tramps at the 
window of the Rite- Mike and Claire 
shimmered through their guests. 
Minutes before screening was due 
tobeCTQ, some of the diners 
breathed careless, languid doubts 
about the film's very existence. And 
then, suddenly, toe lights dropped 
aini on a giant screem Manumis- 
sion The Movie began* 

anumisskmwas 
founded as a 
dance dub by 
Mike and his 
brother, Andy in 
Manchester four 
years aga The pair were dean-cut 
graduates with no experience as 
chib promoters, and they took toe 
city's dub scene by surprise. Manu- 
mission ran in a modest basement 
in toe gay village for just three 
montos before attracting toe vkdent 
attentions of drug gangs and, after a 
petrol attack, the brothers quit and 
relocated the club in Ibiza, this time 
with their girlfriends. Within a 
summer; toe four — all in their 
twenties — had built a reparation 
for adub unlike any other — foil of 
dancing dwarves, surreal entertam- 
ments, sexual ambivalence and 
extravagEuit hedonism. Each week 
the dub opened Hke a grandiose 
theatrical performance; dubbers 
would find pantomime cows on the 
dancefloor, and downs peeling 
potatoes. It was heady, nnagjnative, 
and soon sensationally successful 

Open for just 14 weeks through 
toe summer, it drew wdl over 
100,000 youngsters from across 
Europe; most are from Britain, 
and maqy come to Ibiza just to go 
to Manumission. The dub runs its 
own holiday company owns two 
bars on the island has its own 
motel just for QJs and dancers, 
and prints its own magaz in e. It 
employs up to 200 staff for toe 
summer, and around it flitters a 
glittery drde of the fashionable 
and infatuated. It is generally 



agreedto be toe mo^ famous dub 
in the world. 

On toe day of the movie pre- 
miere, the Daily Mail ran a scan- 
dalised “expose” of the dub. Its chief 
scoop was that Manumission draws 
toe crowds with live sex shows per- 
formed by Mike and Oaire. This 
was great DaifyMaD staff— mid- 
dle-class depravity for innocent 
British teenage pcnteis. Itwas, 
however, hardly a secret. The live 
sex shows— part hard-core pom, 
part Benny Iffll— have been a reg- 
ular feature since May last year, 
invoking much orgiastic on-stage 
copulating, with the ubiquitous les- 
bian action of giri strippers thrown 
im The Spanish authorities take a 
relaxed view on such matters. 

So toe movie was a lways goi ngto 
have alotofsexin it Itbasnopfot, 
though, or dialogue, and is rather 
ligfat on narrative. It leads you 
through 24 hours in the sexually 
chaotic wadd ofMannnnsrinn, 


ing-room semes, dancriQoors, inter- 
views with dubbers, dancers and 
freaks, and relentless sex scenes. 
Heres a giri whipping senneone with 
a dildo, herds a freaky American 
talking us through agrfedyS&M 
sneexfote She practises auto-blood- 
letting, smearinghandftds ofblood, 
spurting from her arm, insideher- 
sd£ then into her mouth. And now 
here are Mike and Oaire having sex 
again, and here are some clubbers 
having a good look. 

“Itk Kke an impressionistic expe- 
rience of goingto Mamunwacm," 
says toe editor, Brace McKenna. "Itk 
not supposed to be a documentazy, 
itk Hke you are coming into acoar 
vacation late, but it foould make 
sgtse. There are bits that makeyoo 
want to cover your eyes buttherds 
notiung that would get you arrested 
at toe airport Iti light and daric It 
wfll be, e^verylalked about And fth 
meant to be funny. It has to be 

fbrmyf He pauses. *Hc^>efoIfyr 

There was afittie langhtenram 
toe crowd at toe premiere, bat 
rather more squeals and some mys- 
tified spells. Many in toe audience 
declared themselves shocked, 
though no one seemed quite dear 
what ft was toeywere looking at; an 
extended pep video, a sophisticated 
home video, or asurrealpom film. 
Nor was anyone later able to dedde 
whether itwas any good. 

In manyways, this doesn't mat- 
ter. Most of the directors and crew 
gave toeirserrices for free, seduced 
bytoe prospect ofa week in Ibiza, so 
total costs came to. less than 
£200,000. Mike and Claire can 
now consider themselves movie 
stars, so theyarehappy. Manumis- 
sion could afford to write toe whole 
thingoffi though they probably ' 
won’t have to, for contained in the 
confusion oftoe current edit is a 
compelling dub movie. Channel 4 
has expressed an interest in buying 
it, as have various other parties, and 
it may indeed eventually make its 
waytoacmemanearjou. 

Fortoe film to worrit must pull 


(dfta «nw flhw nn that 
Aft Aik amflbo p-po und indu stry. 
Tbis is toe flhiskmtoat for one night 
you too can be welcome and adored 
in the daringly beautiful glamour- 

lantl ivf Miuiimit MMn T bnigbt, ynM 
azeDOtaboringpxudeatalhbuta 
privileged Eoembex of the avant 
garde elite You are amazing! Why 
not take your dothes off! Have sex! 
Fbee your mind! Thu are wfld! 

This is toe simple trick ofMantt- 
imsrion. Of the 8,000 dubbers each 
week, some 6,000 are deeply con- 
ventional British youngsters 
ckjtoedm Miss Selfridge spaghetti 
dresses and Tty Man shiny shirts, 
vfoo seldom even visit 


hare been gomgtoBenidorm for 
their holidays. Now? they pay- maybe 
£100 for anight in Marumusskm — 
entry, drinks, drugs — dance them- 
selves into afervour, possibly hare 
sex with someone afterwards, and 
are still teffingtoeir friends at home 
about ft at Christmas. 

The other 2,000 a r e profesaooal 
shcfw^fl&witomauj3eqtrinQ*esand 
bodies vririch they deploy as public 
playgrounds. They supplylhe exotic 
seroalfimtasyfor toeTop Shop kids; 
the Tbp Sx>p kids supplytoe paying 
mdieuog- It is exquisitely balanced; 
too muchTopSbop and ftk just 
anotos dub, too modi drag and toe 
bills dont get paid. Drag queens do 
not care for paying to get into dubs. 

The dub seBs itself as an icre- 
pnssibk sexual revohitkxj-'Mauu- 
nusdon” means to free your mind 
from mental slavery and it promises 
its dandngfoQowecs entay at the 


Manumission is an elaborate pre- 
tence — that Mike and Ctaire peddle 
grand iQusions of sexual revolution 
because it pays well, but are in feet 
coofycaknlatingtidcet sales in 
return for sex. Mdceand Claire say 
they couldn't care less about money, 


with creative sexual energy. They 
genuinely appear tobefievein ftafl. 

Tbebu^iess minds in fret belong 
to Mlkefc brother Ancty and his giri- 
friend, and their doubts about the 
sextoSowsarewefl-documented. 
Tensions between the two couples 
are legendary —they rarely meet, 
ran separate offices, and imreas- 
ingfyoperafce rival camps within the 
dub.To some in Andys camp, what 
began as an imaginative adventure 
is in danger of descending into a 
(heap, sleazy sexfist. As one said: *Tf 
tfaesex is so briDiazidy cod and radi- 
cal, howcome itk always Mike with 
anorgyofbunnygMs. You never see 
him get shafted by some geezer with 
adfldo,doyou?" But to Mikes camp, 
the whole point ofMamrmission is 


Then there are those who find 
the dub not shocking, in a Daily 
Mail kind of way, but sinister. It has 
acuhasb quality they warn. In its 
charged nocturnal world, people do 
notfree their minds so much as lose 
them. Even back in the early days in 
Manchester; some dubbers mut- 
tered that ft was spooky, not quite 
bala n ced. One man had a nervous 
breakdown at an after-dub party 
and tried to throw himself out ofa 
tower block window. He thought 
everyone was trying tokffl him. 

’ Nightclubs are all about illusion 
and fantasy. To understand how 
Manumission became the b igg est 
dub in toe world, you must under- 

nations. The theme fertile dubthli 
summer is "Murder at toe Manu- 
mission MoteF, and each week, a 
different pom actress is found de ad. 
Itk a kitsch whodunit, a sub-plot, 
nothmgmore than that there 
are already whispers on the island 


killed. People want to believe in 
Manumission, and so they do. 
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TICKETS FOR 
THE EDINBURGH 
FESTIVAL 


Take this copy of the Guardian to the relevant box office 
and get two tickets for the price of one to the following 
shows (subject to availability): 

China CH 

* J"' 19 puts male *lustons of freedom under the lash in 

Tba Observer ASMmbty, 425pm - 10 pain 
The Bert Fersfaim 

^ ^ AT ™ TiCa - TheyrC so onpre- 
tal " L comedic voice. 

CaUer’s GiUcd BaBoos, ULOQpu - 10 |ulrs 

TMauardan Sr **?•** ■«.*»» » u» 
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Indispensable 6-page section 





The Premiership returns 



Dressed few success. . .the emergence of Michael Owen gives Liverpool scope fora first Premiership trophy, and Merseyside shirt retailers hope of early retirement tomjbwms 

Liverpool the home hope 
as fiscal football kicks on 

David Lacey on the dawn of a season in which a homegrown teenager could outshine the imports 


T HIS weekend the 
world’s richest foot- 
ball league renews 
the exacting task of 
giving the fans their 
money’s worth. The more that 
spectators are asked to pay 
for the privilege Of watching 
Premiership matches, the 
more they' will expect by way_ 
of success and entertainment. 

Financial experts may be 
predicting a national recession 
but so far the English football 
boom has yet to acquire a hol- 
low ring. Premiership atten- 
dances remained buoyant last 
season and although mu c h of 
the Nationwide League Is 
struggling to pay ever-mount- 
ing wage bills the dubs in the 
lower divisions co ntin ue to be 
well supported. 

How long can it last? One 
cloud has darkened fee hori- 
zon with proposals to form a 
European, league which would 
cream off the leading dubs 
into a dosed shop designed for 
pay-TV and effectively down- 
grade the national leagues to 
regional sideshows. 

Already there Is a danger of 
dubs becoming obsessed wife 
the financial possibilities at 


the digital television revolu- 
tion. Manchester United now 
have their own TV channel 
and others hope to follow. 

Once the board of almdst 
every dub included a local 
builder as a handy person to 
have around if a stand needed 
pah-hm g up or the toilets be- 
came a health hazard. Now the 
trend is towards recruiting di- 
rectors hum among the grow- 
ing band of former television 
executives, who should know 


which button to push when fee 
great digital day arrives. 

Yet the game will take the 
live audience for granted at 
its peril And football is essen- 
tially a live show not best 
suited to the keyhole cover- 
age provided by television, 
which for all its Ingenious 
camera angles will never 
ftiHy capture the scope and 
feel of a match. 

It is only five weeks since 
the World Cup final ended a 
month of saturation coverage 
by the terrestrial channels. 
The nation's football follow- 
ers barely had time to draw 
breath after Arsenal's second 
league and FA Cup double be- 
fore plunging into a fresh 


whirlpool of cards, coaches, 
calist henics controversy. 

This time the World Cup of- 
fered the game no serious 
innovations, no new truths. It 
was high on technique, low 
on drama and was won by a 
France team without a recog- 
nised goalscorer — or at least 
a goalscorer who could be 
recognised. 


pearing in Glenn Hoddle's 
book. Past England failures 
tended to cast a pall over the 
fallowing season’s domestic 
programme but that should 
not happen this time. 

Arsenal, after all, helped 
win the World Cup through 
Emmanuel Petit and Patrick 
Vieira as well as being repre- 
sented in the semi-finals by 


Owen has the rare responsibility 
of carrying the hopes of club 
and nation on his shoulders 


Perhaps Kenny Dalglish 
was ahead of AimA Jacquet in 
regarding Stephane Guivanfh 
as a lucky charm. Not that 
Newcastle United fans are 
likely to be any the wiser this 
afternoon since the French- 
man is recovering from an an- 
kle injury and looks set to 
miss the game against pro- 
moted Charlton Athletic. 

England made rather less 
impact in the World Cup than 
the backstage revelations ap- 





Dennis Bergkamp and Marc 
Overmans. The outstanding 
footballer of the tournament, 
Marcel Desaflly. now plays 
far Chelsea. 

The loudest reception any 
member of Hoddle’s team is 
likely to get will be the booing 
suffered by David Beckham 


as rival fans remind him of 
his crass dismissal against 
Argentina which marked the 
beginning of fee end of Eng- 
land’s World Cup involve- 
ment Still, he might prefer 
that to being vilified far hav- 
ing a famous girlfriend. 

For England, the best thing 
by far to come out of the 
World Cup was Michael Owen 
and If ever a season needed a 
new En glish hero this is it 
The Premiership Is in danger 
of becoming swamped by for- 
eign signings. Chelsea alone 
seem to spend half their time 
at Italian boot sales. 

Nobody should begrudge 
any club the right to sign out- 
standing footballers at any 
nationality but for every 
Bergkamp and Ovemars, 
Vieira and Petit, Desailly, 
Zola and Di Matteo there are 
half a dozen hand-me-downs 
who have either seen better 


days or were never going to 
have them in the first place. 

At 18 Owen has the rare res- 
ponsibility of carrying fee 
hopes of club and nation on 
his shoulders. He could in- 
spire Liverpool to their first 
Premiership title, and their 
first championship since 1990. 
He win surely be fee central 
figure in England’s attempt to 
qualify for fee 2000 European 

fT ham pi nnahip 

In fact this could be fee sea- 
son of young bloods. Liverpool 
have Owen. Arsenal have fee 
fast-maturing Nicolas Anelka. 
19 and another with fee pace to 
terrorise defences. This is 
where Manchester United are 
in danger of missing out. 
Youth may stOl be on their 
side but it Is not leading their 
attack. Andy Cole being a wiz- 
ened 26 -year-old who was 
never in Owen’s class any way. 

So will the title at last find 
tts way back to Airfield? The 
possibility is there, not least 
because both Arsenal and, in 
an probability. Manchester 
United will spend the first 
half of (he season distracted 
by the Champions League. 

Yet the principal lesson erf 


David Lacey’s 

predictions 


Champions 

Arsenal 

Relegated 

Wimbledon 
Nottingham Forest 
Charlton Athletic 
FA CUP 
Chelsea 
League Cup 
Leeds United 


: the World Cup was feat if a 
ti»am are sound at the back 
and possess a goalkeeper, 
even fee eccentric Fab ton 
Barth ez. who can keep the 
ball out of the net more often 
than not then all thing s be- 
come possible. With Liver- 
pool, for some time now, this 
has clearly not been the case. 

So far four out of five Pre- 
mierships have been won by 
Manchester United principal- 
ly because Alex Ferguson 
signed fee world's best goal- 
keeper, Peter Schmelchel. 
ami maintained a sound de- 
fence in front of him. Black- 
burn Rovers, in 1995, and 
Arsenal last season owed 
their triumphs to similar 
basic qualities. 

The urgent question to be 
answered by Manchester 
United this time Is how they 
will cope now that Gary Pal- 
lister, far so long fee central 
pillar in their back four, has 
been replaced by Jaap Slam, 
who on several occasions in 
France was exposed by pace. 

Liverpool have failed to 
mount a more serious chal- 
lenge in the Premiership 
because of consistent falling s 
in goal and defence They 
pass fee ball better, and more 
oft eh, than any other team in 
the Premiership and once 
Robbie Fowler is fit to rejoin 
Owen and Steve McManaman 
their attack will be formida- 
ble. It will also, in fee main, 
be English. Maybe Gerard 
HouHier can sort things out 
farther back, given the impor- 
tance the French always place 
on dean sheets. 

Chelsea. Leeds United and 
Blackburn could be worth an 
each-way bet in the league 
but are more likely to succeed 
in the cups. Nottingham For- 
est and Charlton will do well 
to survive, and the Wimble- 
don phenomenon may at last 
have run its course. 


Rusedski 
returns, 
scarred but 
confident 

Richard Jago describes the delicate 
rapport and interaction between player 
and coach as the British No.1 tennis 
star picks up the threads of 
action with a Swede 


G reg rusedski's 

spell in the wilder- 
ness ended this week 
when he Cew to Indi- 
anapolis wife a new coach, a 
nearly recovered ankle and 
fresh hopes. The British No. 1 
will need all of these and 
more if he is to survive the 
biggest crisis of his career. 

Rusedski expects to com- 
pete for the first time in two 
months at fee ATP Champi- 
onships beginning there on 
Monday. At any time feat 
would be a debilitating ab- 
sence. It is made worse right 
now because Rusedski knows 
that, unless he moves imme- 
diately into a high gear, he 
will surrender the progress 
he made a year ago. 

In five fantasic weeks then 
Rusedski elevated himself 
from being one of the j ostlers 
in fee pack to the world's top 
five, earning a guaranteed 
seeding in every tournament, 
the accolade erf the world's 
fastest server, the BBC Sports 
Personality of the Year award 
and eulogies about possibly 
being Britain’s first world- 
beater for 60 years. 

If, during fee same period 
now, Rusedski falls back to a 
ranking in the thirties it may 
he a far more laborious task 
regaining the limelight But 
his worries are more serious 
than needing a fast restart 
He has been damaged men- 
tally and physically by what 
happened at his traumatic 
Wimbledon, during which his 
ill-judged decision to compete 
while unfit was fallowed by 
Tony Pickard's ill-timed deci- 
sion to quit as his coach. 

"You don’t come out erf 
those things without being 
scarred," says Britain’s Davis 
Cup captain David Lloyd. The 
talk too is that the ankle Ru- 
sedski first Injured in fee 
Stella Artois tournament at 
Queen's Club in June still 
swells during practice. 

“What doesn't kill you 
makes you strong.” Rusedski 
claims. But Is he yet com- 
pletely ready? Determined, 
ambitious and courageous, he 
may risk paying a further 
price for one over-riding 
fault, impetuosity. 

This tendency has made fee 
consequences of injury more 
disastrous than they need 
have been, though his anxiety 
to play in order not to alien- 
ate his adopted country has 
not been fully recognised. 

Rusedski's parents, who met 
in a Ukrainian church in Mon- 
treal. know something about 
difficulties facing immigrants 
on bath sides of fee Atlantic, 
and so does their son. 

Much more than usual may 
hing e in fee short term on 
how Rusedski gets on with 
his coach, who is now Sven 
Groeneveld, once helper of 
fee former Wimbledon cham- 
pion Michael Stich. Though 
differences between the wives 
of the Swedish coach and Ger- 
man player are said to have 
brought a strange end to that 
relationship, Groeneveld has 
worked well with such lead- 
ing players as Mary Pierce 
and Monica Seles. 

Rusedski has found his new 
coach more quickly than many 
expected, finding the right 
partnership requires not only 
careful judgment but accurate 
assessment erf present needs. 


These can vary considera- 
bly at different stages of a 
career. A well-established 
player such as Richard Kraji- 
cek likes his coach Rohan 
Goetzke to scout opponents. 
An overweight Seles may for 
the moment be best suited to 
the Green Beret training 
methods of Gavin Hopper. 
The enigmatic newcomer 
Marcelo Rios may need Larry 
Stefanki as a kind of psycho- 
analyst (“People don’t under- 
stand Marcelo’s personality Is 
like the layers of an onion"). 

Tim Henman believes he 
benefits from coaching conti- 
nuity. “A lot of it is about 
what goes on between the 
ears,” fee British No. 2 says. 
"If you are going to get a new 
coach, it's going to take a long 
time to understand an indi- 
vidual’s game. 

“I don’t think there are any 
similarities between Greg 
and me regarding coaches. 
I’ve had David Frigate for six 
years; Greg has had a differ- 
ent coach most years, 2 
think.” Then, to avoid sound- 
ing too critical, he added: 
“That obviously works for 
him- ” 

But does it? John Lloyd ar- 
ticulated what Tft»nmnr> ap-. 
peared to Imply. “A lot of 
people would be wary of the 
job because it would be tough 
to know what success rate 
would be required,” Britain’s 
Davis Cup coach said. 

“Last year I would have 
said Brian Teacher [Rused- 
ski’s farmer coach] was the 
coach of the year bar none, 
and yet they parted com- 
pany,” added Lloyd. "It’s hard 
to know whether you can go 
on if reaching the top 10 Is not 
considered a success.” 

“Wary" certainly describes 
Groeneveld and Rusedski, 
both of whom are disinclined 
to say much about their 
relationship. Groeneveld ’s 
presence, however, may cre- 
ate a less authoritarian atmo- 
sphere than the Brian 
dough-style tones of Pickard, 
which did not suit a player 
who also has strong opinions. 
Pickard's stated reason for 
the split was “Rusedski had 
stopped listening”. 

The 34-year-old Swede 
should also be a more suitable 
hitting partner and, almost 
three decades younger than 
Pickard, a companion for Ru- 
sedski of more comparable 
age. Companionship Is now 
the quality most frequently 
sought in coaches. “Greg is 
not as confident as be seems 
on the outside," says John 
Lloyd. “He needs a coach who 
ran reassure him.” 

David Lloyd puts it more 
bluntly. “Greg needs someone 
to hold his hand,” the Davis 
Cup captain says. “But he 
doesn't need someone to get 
out the whip because he will 
practise as much as anyone.” 

Rusedski may require some 
of what Henman has with Fri- 
gate. A period of steady and 
stable support might best help 
him get over the simnifra- 
neous losses of a confidant, of 
his fitness and of one erf the 
best c h ances he may have of 
winning Wimbledon. Just 
when history seemed to be 
beckoning, fate delivered him 
setbacks in triplicate. From 
these Rusedski may not find 
it easy to recover. 



Greg Rusedski leaves Court One photograph: garym poor 
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Football 

Weicdrrie back to the dash for cashT donation^ 
and revelations at the door, no poor allowed 



I F THE love of money is the 
root of all evil, then it is a 
wonder there is any room 
left for a football pitch amid 
the black forest of avarice left 
by the game’s lasting affair 
with the East buck. 

As another Premiership 
season gets under way the top 
echelon of English football is 

awash with cash as never be- 
fore while less and less finds 
its way down to the deserving 
poor in the lower divisions. 
The more the rich get, the 
more they appear to want. 


This is not a peculiarly 
English phenomenon. In fact 
no sooner had the World Cup 
ended than news broke ofa 
subversive plot to establish a 
league of greed on an interna- 
tional basis. 

Its proposed title may be the 
European Football League but 
a more realistic appelation 
would be the Western Europe 
Television Alliance since the 
principal aim is to milk the 
riches which the wealthy 
dubs imagine are going to be 
offered by digital TV and pay- 
per-view. 

Silvio Berlusconi, the presi- 
dent ofMllan. whose present 
inability to regain a place in 
the Champions League on 
mer it appears to be the prime 
force behind the breakaway 
competition, envisages “a 
super professional league like 
American football which will 


attract millions of viewers”. 
Or lose them in similar num- 
bers once the novelty has 

worn off. 

Football followers must find 
it hard to identify with such a 
scheme, especially when they 
are frequently told, and not 
only by Sky TV- that the Pre- 
miership was the best thing 
that could ever happen to the 
game. What they do know is 

that, with each new season. 

they are being asked to pay 
more for their season tickets 
so that the clubs can put more 
money into the pockets of the 
players. 

Flayers, for instance. Like 
Pierre van Hoojjdonk who, in 
refusing to return to Notting- 
ham Forest because he wanted 
a move, unwittingly provided 
a grim parody of George 
Eastham's struggle nearly 40 
years ago to win footballers 


tbe basic right to change their 
jobs. 

The Easfoam case ended the 

re tainted-transfer system. 

The case of Van Hooljdonk 
has replaced it with the retire- 
and-sulk system. 

Supporters will put up with 
almost anything from players 
provided they do not let the 
side down. Not so managers 
and coaches, whose excur- 
sions Into print are rivalling 
the collected plays ofEmie 
Wise for speed of production 
and banality of thought. Of the 
two latest examples one has 
caused a ripple, the other a 
rumpus. 

Such is the catchpenny 
nature of the football auto- 
biography that to be commer- 
cially viable each work must 
attract a fat serialisation fee 
from one of the popular news- 
papers. The more dra- 


matic the revelations the 
more a paper will be willing to 
pay. 

So Ron Atkinson's latest life 
story Includes some tired stuff 
about players using drugs, 
which has been swiftly over- 
taken by the furore over 
Glenn Hod die's description of 
Paul Gascoigne's hysterical 
reaction to being dropped 
from the England World Cup 
squad. 


1 A fHAT Hoddle 
1 i\ K revealed was 
\m \M hardly a revelation 
W V since it was widely 

gsLunm pfj 

Gazza had gone berserk. The 
point at issue is whether an 
En gland Should Stitch 

up a player in this way (not to 
mention M s stin ging rri +irlgrp 

of the recalcitrant Chris Sat- 
ton) while he is still in charge 


of the squad and should do so, 
moreover, in collaboration 
with a leading Football 
Association official — David. 
Davies, the FA's director of 
public affairs — which is a bit 
like the head ofMK helping to 
write Spyeatcber. 

Hoddle’s defence, namely 
that he had decided to give 
chapter and verse of what 
took place only aftgr Gas-, 
coigne had sold his version to 
tbe same newspaper in which 
extracts from the England 
coach's book have now ap- 
peared, echoed the reaction of 

Bryan Robson, Gazza’s man- 
ager at Middlesbrough, to this 
grubby business. “Pathetic,” 
was the way Rob6on described 
it, although Graham Kelly’s 
lonely, Batemanesque defence 
ofHoddle amid such wide con- 
demnation amounted more to 
bathos than pathos. 


In the past the F Ahas fined 
players lured into sensatio n al 

print for financial gain, the 
punishments reflecting the - 
amounts they are reckoned to 
have received. Does anybody 
at Lancaster Gate believe 
Hoddle has brought the game 
into disrepute? Or is tbe buck 
no longer stoppable? 

Either way Hoddle can. 
hardly complain if a dis- 
gruntled player repays him in 
kina. Saint Paul, who identi- 
fied the evils of greed,bad an- 
other warning; "Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also 

reap.” 

The present England squad 
might begin to look fr-con 
coach to backs and back again 
through Orwellian eyes, try- 
ing to spot the difference. It 
seems a very odd way to set 
about qualifying for the next 
European Championship. 


Davies hits 


Scottish Premier League 


back over 
Hoddle book 


Mark Tallentfre 


T HE Football Associa- 
tion’s director of pub- 
lic affairs and the co- 
author of Glenn 
Hoddle’s World Cup diary 
yesterday said that the Eng- 
land coach bad asked him to 
do the job and claimed that 
the book’s contents were rela- 
tively discreet 
Davies Davies, who does 
not consider he compromised 
his position at the FA. added 
that he had been asked to 
wield the pen to prevent Hod- 
dle being accused of favourit- 
ism if a journalist had been 
approached to do the job. 

"In 1986 and 1990 Bobby 
Robson took England to the 
World Cup and books were 
written then,” he said. “They 
were written by a tabloid 
journalist who was actively 
working for a tahloid news- 
paper. There was a huge out- 
cry at the time about that 
journalist getting special 
treatment." 

Several former England 
managers and players, vari- 
ous dub managers and Gor- 
don Taylor, the chief execu- 
tive of tbe Professional 
Footballers’ Association, 
have been hugely critical of 
Hoddle's decision to publish 
details of the Paul Gascoigne. 
Teddy Sheringham and Chris 
Sutton affairs, among others, 
so soon after the events. 

Critics have also ques- 
tioned how Hoddle wifi, be 
able to maintain tbe trust of 
his players, specifically after 
revealing details of the heated 
meeting he had with Gas- 
coigne when the midfielder 
was told he would not be in 


the 22 for the World Cup 

finals 

"Glenn Hoddle is the last 
person on earth to deliber- 
ately break confidences,” 
Davies said. "Other titan the 
Gascoigne incident there is 
no evidence to say that he 
[Hoddle] breaks confidences. 

“He has had hundreds of 
private conversations with 
players, managers and staff 
which are not in the book and 
will never be revealed.” 

Davies added that he and 
Hoddle often discussed the 
likely contents of foe diary 
and both had expected a reac- 
tion to its serialisation in the 
Sun, who are reported to have 
paid £200,000 (Or the advance 
rights. 

As to why it was written at 
all, Davies replied: "That is 
clearly a question you must 
put to Glenn Hoddle. The fact 
that he was working on this 
book with me has been public 
knowledge for some time." 

Blackburn Rovers, one of 
only two Premiership clubs — 
Tottenham are the other — 
who anticipate selling the 
book, stepped Into the row 
last night. Hoddle and Davies 
had explained that the Rovers 
striker Sutton would not be 
selected for Engla n d again 
following his refusal to play 
for the B side In February. “I 
don’t need someone who 
doesn't want to play for their 
country.” the book explains. 

But Roy Hodgson, the 
Rovers manager, retorted: 
’There was never any inten- 
tion or desire [on Sutton's 
part] to dismiss hi msdf from 
the England picture and it is 
not good that this has again 
reared its bead as a result of 
extracts from the book.” 



Up against it . . . Tom Boyd puts off-th e-field problems behind him as he seizes possession against Croatia Zagreb in midweek cuve brunswll 

Celtic players intend go-slow 


Dons kickoff 
in bonus row 

SfifflMBLEDON players are 
Win dispute with the 
owner Sam Hammam over bo- 
nuses for staying in the Pre- 
miership this season. They 
are refusing to conduct media 
interviews or carry out PR 
work and are considering dis- 
carding their club blazers in 
favour or T-shirts before 
today's game against Spurs. 

However, the manager Joe 
Kinnear played down the 
row: “We are united as ever 
and the players are focused 
on beating Tottenham.” 


AN Other 


FOR a month this talented 
Whitby-born midfielder 
held the English transfer 
record. Then it doubled 
overnight. While he had a 
good career he never ful- 
filled his enormous early 
potential and full interna- 
tional honours eluded him. 
For 10 years he stayed in a 
town centre. Then his big 
move took him to the high 
ground. Later be joined a 
midweek team before 
returning to his first job 
via a nest of thieves. 

Ansuxr next Saturday. 


Rothmans Football Yearbook 
1998-99 by Jack & Glenda Rodin 

GuftixeSTop Rica D5.99 nd UK p&p Grp 1 7.99; Piiftsfted by HeacWwJ 


The 29th edition of foobaifs 
bible brings you complete 
coverage of the qualifying 
and final tournaments for 
the 1998 World Cup, as well 
as a full review of the three 
major European cup 
competitions. 

Wrth full details of match by 
match statistics, results, 
line-ups, crowds, scorers 
end goal times, this year’s 
guide is an essential for any 
footie fan. 
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Patrick Glenn on the champions’ threat 
to take industrial action over their bonuses 


C ELTIC'S first serious 
test as Scottish 
champions, the 
match against Aber- 
deen at Pittodrie tomorrow, 
arrives amid dressing-room 
unrest and a threat by the 
first-team squad to take in- 
dustrial action. 

After the controversy this 
week when the captain. Tom 
Boyd, proclaimed tbe players' 
unhappiness with the bonus 
offered for qualifying for the 
Champions League, it is 
understood that the malcon- 
tents dow intend to operate 


football's equivalent of a go- 
slow. 

They have determined to 
fUifil only part of their con- 
tracts by training and play- 
ing. refusing to carry out 
other duties such as attending 
the club's promotions and 
mixing with corporate clients 
after matches. They have 
also, mercifully, decided not 
to talk to the media. 

Josef Vengkis, Celtic’s new 
head coach, is to hold talks 
with the general manager Jock 
Brown hut the Slovakian doc- 
tor is hopeful that a positive 


dressing-room atmosphere win 
help resolve the dispute. 

What the Celtic players in- 
tend to achieve by their action 
Is unclear. The matter of tbe 
European bonus money 
seemed to be settled when 
their chairman Fergus 
McCann docked £50.000 from 
the pot of £280,000 and donated 
it to a Glasgow hospital for 
sick children- The players res- 
ponded by telling him simply 
to pay the entire kitty to the 
charity, and he did so. 

Venglos. the successor to 
Wlm Jansen, finds himself in 
the middle of a bizarre and 
embarrassing situation, but 
insisted yesterday that It 
would be resolved and that 
performances would not be 


affected. Celtic certainly 
played well enough on 
Wednesday to beat Croatia 
Zagreb 1-0 in the first leg of 
their Champions League 
qualifier and nobody who 
watched could have doubted 
the players' commitment 
With no new injuries to 
worry him after the European 
match, Venglos yesterday 
was obviously more con- 
cerned with maintaining an 
esprit de corps and a sense of 
duty in the dressing-room. 

“From my point of view, I 
simply have to bellerve in tile 
players' professionalism." he | 
said. “Their spirit and coop- j 
eration on and off tbe field is 
my most important target 
“I have an opinion of the | 


current problem but I will tell 
the players that opinion when 
1 believe the time is right My 
duty is to get the atmosphere 
of the dressing-room right" 

The Rangers coach Dick 
Advocaat meanwhile, may 
surprise supporters by leav- 
ing the new sig n i n g Colin 
Hendry out of foe team for 
today's home match with 
MotherweZL The defender, 
bought from Blackburn for 
£4 million, is said by Advo- 
caat to lack match practice. 

"Colin is fit but it’s quite a 
while since he played," said 
foe coach. “In any case I was 
perfectly happy with foe way 
Craig Moore performed in 
central defence against PA OK 
Salonika on Tuesday.” 


Stanic opts for Everton move 
from Parma in £6.3m deal 


Nationwide League 

Knighton laments ‘chasm’ 


Michael Walker 


O N THE day the Pre- 
miership officially 
overshadows the rest of 
English football on the pitch, 
a remark able statistic con- 
firmed the ever-increasing 
disparity off iL or foe approx- 
imate £103 million spent on 
players by Premier League 
riubs over the summer, only 
10 per cent went on Baitings 
from foe Nationwide League. 
Most alarmingly, says file 
Football League, precisely 
nothing was spent on players 
from foe Third Division. 

- No wonder Michael Knight- 
on’s vocabulary yesterday 
morning was peppered with 
such words as “vortex" and 
“chasm" as he sat in Foxy’s, 
Carlisle United's swish corpo- 
rate suite. Although last 
week's report from Deloitte & 
Touche's Football Unit rated 
Carlisle the third fastest- 
growing dub in England over 
tbe past five years, their 
chairman says that transfer 
foes are “foe money that 
bridges the gaps in those 
weeks when you fail short”. 


Speaking as a chairman 
rather than as director of foot- 
ball, bis other title since Mer- 
vyn Day's sacking last 
September, Knighton said no 
one wanted to know about 
such economic realities. “The 
first priority is to ensure sol- 
vency. I want to see success 
on foe field, but not at any 
price. Look. 85 per cent of 
clubs are in serious financial 
trouble yet some fans still 
seem unable to understand 
that £1 million Is a massive 
amount of money.” 

Carlisle balanced the books 
last season by selling Matt Jbn- 
sen to Crystal Palace and Rory 
Delap to Derby County for a 
total of £2 million, but paid a 
price by being relegated. 
Knighton considers the teen- 
ager Scott Dobie another Pre- 
miership prospect but fears 
that big dubs automatically 
look abroad first: They don't 
look hard enough here.” 

This season he expects to 
see several players in foe 
Third Division good enough 
to make foe jump but will 
hope none is In Scunthorpe's 
side today. Brian Laws's team 
missed out on the play-offs by 


a point in May and along with 
Rotherham, Torquay and Ori- 
ent are rated as challengers 
by Knighton. So are Brent- 
ford, another club owned and 
managed by one man, Ron 
N cades. Noades has foe Bees 
top of the division after one 
game but promoted Halifax at 
The Shay will be a test of his 
managerial ability. 

Up a flight and foe biggest 
crowd of the day should be at 
Stake, who stage som e t h ing of 
a derby against Macclesfield. 
Watfoni, newly promoted, to 
the First Division, host high- 
spending Bradford City, and 
another attractive fixture 
sees Sheffield United visit 
West Brom. United secured 
Wayne Quinn on a four-year 
contract yesterday, and an- 
other club busy retaining 
promising young players this 
week were Norwich. 

Craig Bellamy, 19, will be in 
Bruce Rioch's team after ex- 
tending his contract They 
travel to Stockport, managed 
by the old Canary Gary Meg- 
son. It is to be hoped scouts 
from the Premiership w£U be 
there and at Glanford Park, 
Scunthorpe, too. 


M ario STANIC. the Cro- 
atia World Cup mid- 
fielder, has concluded his pro- 
tracted transfer negotiations 
and is reported to be on the 
way to Everton from foe Ital- 
ian Serte A dub Parma in a 
£6.3 million deaL 
Stanic, who has been prom- 
ised a £740,000-a-year salary,, 
had also been cbasec by 
Aston villa and Middles- 
brough but has opted to link 
with the manager Walter 
Smith at Goodlson Park. 

Stanic missed most of last 
season through injury and 
may have had difficulty in 
holding down a regular place 
at Parma, partly because he is 
from outside the European 
Union. Parma have three 
three non-EU nationals in 
their squad — the Colombian 
Faustina AspriUa and the Ar- 
gentinians Juan Veron and 
Heman Crespo. 

Villa’s manager John Greg- 
ory conced e d defeat in trying 
to persuade Dwight Yorke to 
sign a new five-year contract 
when he admitted yesterday. 
“He won’t sign a new con- 
tract That's it We have a 
year to try to find a replace- 


ment for him. If he has an out- 
standing season then the likes 
of Barcelona, Real Madrid, 
Juventus, Inter Milan and AC 
Milan will be knocking on his 
door." 

Fan Zhiyi and Sun Jihai 
yesterday became foe first 
Chinese players to sign for an 
English club when they 
joined Crystal Palace for a 
combined fee of £l million. 
Fan Zhiyi is moving from 
Shanghai Sbenhua on a four- 
year deal and Sim Jihai, for- 
merly with Dalian, has a two- 
year contract 

The Newcastle winger Keith 
Gillespie has withdrawn from 
the Northern Ireland squad 
for Wednesday's friendly 
against Malta in Belfast be- 
cause of his ankle injury. 

The Leeds manager George 
Graham is ready to end his 
summer-long search for a new 
midfield player by maki ng a 
£1-3 million bid for the Norwe- 
gian Tommy Svindal Larsen. 

Lincoln City have been put 
up for sale by their chairman 
John Reames, who owns a 
majority shareholding in the 
Second Division dub. Rea- 
mes’s decision to sen his con- 
trolling Interest was because 
he felt foe club needed more 
investment. 


Money 

finds 
a cure 



THERE is a saying that 
I money is the rootof all 

evil. Actually, the true 

wording is that the love of 

money is the root of all eviL 
it Is an Important 
distinction. 

FOr although no one is 
suggesting that the Super 
Leaguers have evil in mind, 
the selfish greed of the likes 

of Manchester United cer- 
tainly threatens much that 
hue underpinned the 

game’s success for over 100 
years. 

But then, money has all 
sorts of funny effects- On 
January 28, 1980. the then 
United chairman Louis 

Edwards was the subject of 
a programme by Granada 
Television's World In 
Action, which accused him 
Of corruption and bribery. 

Four weeks later Ed- 
wards suffered a heart 
attack and died. His son, 
Martin, the currentUnited 
chairman, immediately 
pointed the finger of blame 
for his father’s death at the 
World In Action 
programme- 

“Let's not kid ourselves,” 
he said at the time. “This Is 
what brought about his pre- 
mature death. What Gra- 
nada did was a complete 
character assassination." 

FHck forward 18 years to 
last Monday and we find 
Edwards launching Unit- 
ed’s £310 m illion TV chan- 
nel. MUTV, in partnership 
with Granada, which, he 
tells the assembled throng, 
has a “well-known reputa- 
tion for making quality 
programmes". 

A RGENTINA v England 
#Al986: blatant games- 
manship is employed for Ar- 
gentina's first goal and a 
world-class finish for the 
second. England v Argen- 
tina 1998: blatant games- 
manship Is employed far 


England’s first goal and a 


world-class finish for the 
second. Maradona is 
.branded a cheating bastard 
whereas Michael Owen is 
the best thing since sliced 
bread (from the Everton fan- 
zine. When Skies Are Grey). 

T HE owner of an Indian 
restaurant in Newcas- 
tle, Abdul Latifi has twice 
before offered United’s ■ 
86,000 season-ticket hold- 
ers a fine “Shearer curry 
from belL the hottest curry 
in the world with a kick like 

Alan Shearer’s right foot”. 

On neither occasion did 
he have to pay up, however, 
for Newcastle failed to win 
the Premiership and last 
season did not Ufi the FA 
Cup. But there seems no 
escape this time. He has 
offered to give away a £6.99 
curry to each season-ticket 
holder If Newcastle beat 
Charlton today. However, 
he warns: “The curry is so 
hot people will need time to 
recover. So I don't think it 
would be good for United’s 
attendance If all 36.000 
came at once.” The offer 
will stay open for the rest of 
the season. 

I N A national poll, French 
women have voted 
Emmanuel Petit the sexiest 
member of the squad which 
won the World Cup. New- 
castle’s new striker 
Stephane Guivarc’h fol- 
lowed up his nncharismatic 
performance in France 98 
by coming bottom. 

T HE match programme 
for last weekend’s Char- 
ity Shield contained a glow- 
ing profile of Alex Fergu- 
son , putting him np there 
with the all-time great man- 
agers of tbe game, such as 
“Tottenham's Bill Nicolson 
and Liverpool’s Bill 
Shakley and Ian Paisley". Is 
that what they mean by a 
United Ireland? 


I N MANY areas of life the 
fight for female equality 
has made great strides. In 
football, alas, it issome- 
thingof a Pc Plod. Six days 
after moving from West 
Ham to Aston ViUa, David 
Unsworth asked fora trans- 
fer to Everton because his 
wife Jane would not move 
from their Merseyside 
home. 

This was the response of 
the Villa manager John 
Gregory: “It seems she 
wears the trousers. Girl 
Power and all that. There 

was a time when you said to 
the wife, pack away the 
crockery, darling, because 
we’re ou the move.” 

West Ham's Harry Red- 
loiapp was equally sympa- 
thetic about the women's 
role, “i don’t understand 
why wives are getting In- 
volved," he said. “They 
should concentrate on look- 
ing after the kids and the 
house.” Ah, such enlight- 
ened times. 
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Cricket 


Triangular Tournament: South Africa v Sri Lanka 


Ranatunga hunger 
too strong for 
waning appetites 


Oawfd ffopps 

at Trent Bridge 


W ITH every day that 
has elapsed, since 
Sri Lanka became 
World Cup cham- 
pions, the persuasion has 
grown that it win all be very 
different In England next 
year. Forget all that rampant 
stxokeplay on barren Asian 
pitches, just watch them self- 
destruct next summer when 
they attempt the same trick 
during an overcast En glis h 
spring. 

Weil, as Rogers and Ham- 
mers tem once had it, it might 
as well be spring. Glowering 
clouds yesterday provided a 
reasonable approximation of 
the conditions likely to prevail 
in the World Cup next sum- 
mer and Sri Lanka remained 
gloriously true to their in- 
stincts, shunting aside South 
Africa by S3 runs in the open- 
ing game of the Emirates Tri- 
angular Tour namen t as they 
benefited from a batting start 
of unbridled glee. 

It is 10 years since they 
played their last one-day inter- 
national in En gland ar )d , with 
every shot, they impressed 
upon a crowd of 7,000 what 
entertainment has been de- 
nied in their absence. 

England have restored 
Michael Atherton, and may 
field Mm against Sri Lanka at 
Lord's tomorrow if conditions 
demand. Sri Lanka merely let 
loose the giddy opening pair of 
Sanath Jayasuriya and Ro- 
mesh Kaluwitharana. The 
partnership that during the 
last World Cup changed the 
nature of the one-day game 
had 79 on the board after 10 
overs. 

If Jayasuriya is the prince 
of attacking batsmansbip. 
“Kalu” is the clown, matching 
his more illustrious partner 
for extravagance if not always , 


for style. Yesterday, though, 
be lost nothing by compari- 
son, lofting Steve Ehvorthy 
straight three times in quick 
succession, while Jayasuriya, 
dropped first ball by Pat Sym- 
cox at mld-afi; preyed on the 
slightest width- 
Bath readied the thirties in 
even balls before Sooth Africa 
briefly put the depression of 
their Test-series defeat behind 
them. Kalu carved Jacaues 
KaHis’s first ball high into the 
off side, Allan Donald's intro- 
duction drew Jayasuriya Into 
a deferential push and edge to 
the wicketkeeper, and a 
briefly uplifting innings by 


Scoreboard 


SM LANKA 

S TJeywurtyac Boucher t> Donald _ 96* 
IRS KahMri ma r Mn acCtorfr b KaJte 33 
M 3 Atmai si Boucher bSymcax_ 40 

P A deSttva c Kkatta b Donald 12 

*A Ranatunga run out - 68 

DPM jayawardoite c Bouctiw 

tiCronJ* 6 

C Hothuniaingha 0M> O CftXile 14 

G P Wtckromningtie B Pollock 8 

H Oharminene e Boucher b Pollodt _ ■ 

S A P ar am not out .... o 

blMuratimarancEhwMbybPDOock . 4 

Extras (M, 1012, wIB. nb7) 3* 

Total (175 ovora) 268 

Fa6 of wMcatcBS. 89.102. 182. ISO. 224. 1 
295.253, &4. 

■Mkp Pollock &S-Q-54-8; Ehootttiy 
5-0-43-0; Donald S-0-40-5 KatBS 
7-0-22-1: Rindof 2-0-13-0; Symecn 
»44». cionjo 6-0-29-2. 


SOUTH AFRICA 




MJRNmMcSub 


J H Katna c Atapattu 




PLSymcoxcSubbDtannMaftt - 

_ 98 

J N Rhodes c Hathwioinglaa 












Total (48«Mnrs) _ 

801 


0.8.30.82.86. IBS, T75. 

1TB. 178. 

nmii Ana Wcftrafliusftigfra r-2-so+s; Par- 
era 7-0-22-1; HadiunjsJngha 6-1-33-0: M 
10-1-42-1; Dtiarmoauna IO-tMI-3; S T 
9-0-27-1. 

tfcApA— B Dudtatlon and P Wlllay. 


Aravinda De SSva ended with 
Gary Kirsten's head-high 
catch at cover. 

As wickets fen, it was in- 
cumbent upon the ca ptain Ar- 
juna Ranatunga to effect 
repairs — to "show the mak- 
er’s name", as the phrase has 
it — and he did so with a typi- 
cally shrewd half-century. Un- 
usually. though, the maker's 
name on Ranatunga's bat read 
"Sam's Chicken and Ribs", a 
homespun sponsorship deal 
which eventually attracted the 
attention of toe match referee. 
Judge Ahmed Ebrahim. Un- 
less Sam and Arjuna reached 
agreement before November 1 
last year (and the City has no 
knowledge of toe deal) be has 
contravened International 
Cricket Cckmcfl regulations 
and may be fined. 

If Sri Lanka do folter in Eng- 
land next summer it is most 
likely to be because of the defi- 
ciencies' of their seam bowl- 
ing, and with the likes of Cha- 
nt in Aa Vaas and Nnnran Zoysa 
absent from the tour because 
of injury, a total oT 254 hardly 
looked impregnable. 

But the zest of bowlers 
revelling in their presence in 
England was outdone only by 
Sooth Africa’s subconscious 
desire to go home. By the 2lst 
over they were 66 for five, the 
failures mrinding toe veteran 
Mike RindeL called up from 
the Lancashire leag ues but 
deceived by Pramodya Wick- 
remasinghe’s slower ball. 

Wickremasinghe’s three 
wickets also included Kirsten, 
who dragged on his first ball, 
enough to mark the bowler’s 
27th birthday, sealing the Man 
of toe Match award and his 
best one-day figures. A sixth- 
wicket stand of 100 in 97 balls 
between Jonty Rhodes and 
Symcaz revived matters but, 
just as it seemed that a dose 
finish might be in the offing . 
Kumar a Dharmasena caused 
both to hole out 



Faster, sharper. Tanka . . . Soresh Perera of Sri Lanka rejoices after bowling South Africa’s Darryl Cullinan at Trent Bridge rseccanadbi 


County Championship: Yorkshire v Lancashire 


Crawley cranks up his England claim 


Andy Wilson at Heacflngtey 


fcO MUCH for Yorkshire 
^parsimony. An attack 
trussing England's Dar- 
en Gough, the injured Chris 
ilverwood and the over- 
x>ked Ryan Sidebottom con- 
eded 190 runs in 34 overs be- 
>re lunch. And against Lan- 
ashire, too. 

The visitors, third in the 
ible at start of play, batted 
uroughout an entertaining 
rst day with a blatant disre- 
ard for the bloody-minded 
editions of Roses cricket 


They reached 850,' to claim 
mflirimmTi hatting points; in 
toe fifth over after tea, al- 
though bad light scuppered 
their intention to declare and 
get at toe Tykes. Lancashire 
dosed on 455 for eight, then- 
highest total in Yorkshire. 

Neil Fairbrother, Andy 
Flintoff, Warren Hegg and, 
most effectively, Graham 
Lloyd — with 56 from 49 balls 
— all flayed enthusiastically 
at the plentffhl loose balls, 
and some good, ones too. But 
whereas each of them per- 
ished for their sometimes 
reckless adventure, John 


Crawley managed to score 
quickly while virtually es- 
chewing risk in compiling 190 
from 293 balls in 514 hours. 

It was his first Roses cen- 
tury, the highest score by a 
Lancashire batsman against 
Yorkshire since Clive Lloyd’s 
181 at Old Traflord in 1972 (ex- 
cluding Graham Lloyd's 225 
in a friendly last year), the 
best ever by a Lancastrian In 
Yorkshire and toe third high- 
est for Lancashire in 232 
Roses championship matches, 
equalling Albert Ward in 
1892. Reggie Spooner still 
holds the record, with 200 oat 


out in 1912. Only 20 runs and 
86 years apart, Crawley is a 
classy performer in prime 
form: this was his fourth cen- 
tury in five champ ionship in- 
nings, his fifth as an opener 
in a season in which he has 
scored 1451 runs at an aver- 
age of 72. He surely deserves 
at least as many England 
c hances as Graeme Hick. 

Nathan Wood went early to 
the lively left-armer Paul 
Hutchison, well caught by 
David Byas at second slip, but 
Fairbrother and Crawley 
brought up toe 50 in toe 
seventh over — helped by 


eight no balls from the young 
seamer Matthew Hoggard, 
who had a difficult Roses 
debut 

Crawley was also dropped 
by Byas at slip off Hoggard on 
55 — a sharp chance, but an 
expensive miss. Other than 
that his innings was chance- 
less. and Lancashire's day 
near perfect. 

The only alarm came when 
Wasim Akram was struck on 
his sore toe by a fiill toss from 
the persevering young off- 
spinner James Middlebrook, 
hut the captain will be fit to 
bowl today. 


Scoreboard 


Britannio Assurance 
County Championship 

(Flrat any a I today. 11-0) 


Portsmouth! Hampshire (4pl8) lead 
Essex (1) by 50 ruts wfth seven itrst-m- 
mnga wickets standing. 


D 0 J Robinson c Kendall b McLean .. 

A J E Htbbon c Aymes u Manta 1 

T P Horizon c Ketch b McLean 1 

RC Irani c Hanley b McLean 

■A P Grayson Ibw b Hartley 1 

GRNepwr ibw b Hartley 

D R Law c Keecn b Hartley i 

to JHyamc Aymes b McLean 

MCriottcAymiab McLean 1 

N F Wiliams c MEtacarentua 

D Hartley 

P M Such not out 

Extras (b4. HA w2. nb4) 1 

Total J45.4 overs) 1 41 

Pale D. 26. 49. BS. 89. 113. 117. 117. 135. 
Bowfiag: McLean 15A-3-37-6; Hartley 
16-3-42-4: srepftenflon 5 -8-13-0: Morris 
6-3-17-1. Jarnea 3-0-17-0. 


KHncn 

Write tow blew — 

LwriiertBon c Hymn b Williams — 2 

londaU Itrw b llott 20 

Smttti not out *T 

Aymes not Otlt 11 

a (bs. loz. we. nblB) “ 


V 3 . 56 oven).. 


1*1 

■ it, 67. 147. 

i K D James. M Koedv. A D Mascar- 
A C Morfta. N A M McLean. P J 

« I lob 17-7-37-1; Williams 
t-l; Such 9-3-39-tt Irani 
ML Law 7-8-27-1; Grayson 

m J H Harrta and J W Uoyda. 


Cricket 

News and Scores 

0930 16 13 + 


es update 


Derbyshire 

24 Mddtosoc 

33 

Durham 

26 Nortfnnts. 

34 

Essex 

2B Nottingham 

35 

Glamorgan 

27 Somerset 

36 

Gtoucs. 

28 Surrey 

37 

Hampshire 

29 Sussex. 

38 

Kent 

30 Wanrido. 

39 

Lanes 

31 Worcester 

40 

Lutei. 

32 Yorkshire 

41 


9 county scores 

B 13 23 

m mm amiB nr. 


T MSuardian 

0iNTERACTIVE 


Derbyi Derbys (2pUi scored 280 In Heir 
first Innings against States (4). 


M J Slater c Rhodes b Newport . 
MRUaytbwbLampttl 


RMS Waston Ibw b LampHt 

K J Barnett c Wesson b LamptU — __ 

M E Cassar c SdanM b UunpUt 

BLSpentflovecSolanUbMoody — 

ID Blackwell c Rhodes bLampm 

fK M Krtxxan c Wilson b Moody 

P A JDeEraUasc Weston b Chapman 

KJ Dean not out 

TM Smith ttnr b Chapman 

Extras Ibl. B>7. nb12) 


Total 180.4 oven) — . 2*0 

Fl* of wUcatai 34, 87. 1S7. 174. 181. 181. 
212.241.246. 

Oowfi—I Newport 14-6-35-1; Chapman 
13.4-1-83-2. Moody 13-0-68-% Lampttt 
W-7-33-6; Rawneley 22-7-53-0; Weston 
2-0-33 -0. 


WPCWsstoo.E 
Wilson. T M Moody. V 8 Solankl. D A 
Leabwrdale. ts J Rhodes, S R Lamplo. P 
J Newport. M J Rswnsley. R J Chapmen, N 
eBeteoa 

R Julian and NT Rews. 


. Durham (2pt>) have 
tor lour In their first Innings against Gla- 
morgan (J). 


J JBLswtacCoBey bThomae 34 

J E Morels c Ftiwefl b Thomas 27 

NJ Speak c Jones bDavtea 8* 

J A Daley c Oxvnxrd b Data 20 

*D C Boon not out *• 

P D ColDngwood not out 


Extras (ba, lt>7, *6, nbix) . 
Total (tor 4. 98 avaia) 


MrfektatKlB, 81. 112. 240. 

To M fM P SpolgH. N C PhtOTpe. M M 
Betts. J Wood. 6 LugMen. 

B u obo ai Jones T7-8-8T-0; OavfSS 
17-7-42-1; Dale 17-6-41-1; Thomas 
SO- 1-78-2; Coekar 27-18-31-0: Law 
1-0-6-0. 

OUtlMMOAM 8 P James. W L Law. A 
Dale, "M P Maynard, p A Cotter. M J Pent* 
eu. H Dewood. 8 D Thomas. A P Davies. D 
A Cooker. SPJonaa. 

A Ctarteon and R A VWxhr. 


Hover Sussex (4jris) have scored 371 tor 
seven In their first timings agafmt iMde 


13 

8 

. 170 


MTE Pence nwb Son 

WG Khan IbwbHswW 
M Newon cWoetas b BtoomflsW 

-C j Adams c Brown b Hewn 

M Q Sevan c Getting b Tulnell *• 

r K Rao run out — *5 

R S c Martm-Oenidns Ibw b Hewftl .— * 

ts Humphries not ou — « 

R JXIrttey notout * 

Extras (IbM. nb 36) 60 

Total (lor 7. 104 oven) 

RA 66, GB. 154, 308. 300. 320. S63. 

Tu tatt M A Robinson. J 0 Lew. 
g o r V ag: Johnson 17-6-59-0: Baa 
18-2-75-1; BtoomMd 12-1-46-1: Kewtn 
12-1-63-3; Tutnetl 28-6-88-1: Wtaakes 
20-4-43-0; COOdehUd 9-0-13-0. 
meomaxi J L Laager. D J GoadcMld. 

■MRRampratwsh.MWOaMiiB.PN 
Weaken, ft F BtoomlWd. K H Btowil J P 

Hawtb. R L Johnson, P C R Tufneil. C J 
BatL 

v a Holder and J H Hampsfwe. 


Mnor Cowrtf** 
ChanwriORSilto 

iwwes* Btritoft 1SB and 106 (Htohara- 
eon 6-36). Etaftor dahlro 2C7-6 and 84-0 (3 
J Dean SSnoL StoftenttMre tSSpm) W SuL 
taft (4) by 10 wickets. 


Mstofe Kent (4pte) trail GloucsstaraMrs 
(3) by 48 runs with three flraMnnlnge wick- 
ets standing. 


R J CunllWe t> PhHIlps 32 

THC Hancock c Hooper b Thompson o 
D RHowsonc Hooper b Thompson — O 
*MWA8eynec Rearing b Thompson SB 
M G N Windows c Marsh b MeCagua ii 
R l Dawson c Pulton b Fleming — — 8 

TR C Rusaen o McCague 14 

M C J Ban b Thompson O 

0 Lewis c Phillips b McCagve 3 

AM Smith not out i 

C A Walsh b McCogua S 

Extras (b8.lb2.w2.nb8) 20 


Total (466 overs) 142 

P— «rf wire s r w 2. 4, 48. 76. 97. 114.115. 
122.140. 

UoCague 1&6-6-41-4; Thomp- 
— l; PhJIDps 7-t-lB-l; Fleming 

8-3-2T-I. 


DP Fulton eRusseSbWaiah — 
ET 8mUh Ibw b Smith - 


1* 
3 

T R Ward b Walsh O 

CLHoooarc&b Aflayno 13 

A P Webs c Russell b Welsh 1 * 

C D Walsh e Ball b AHayne 0 

MV Fleming run out 3 

TS A Marsh not our 20 

B J Phillips not out 14 

Extras (bl. nblO) 11 

Total (tor 7. 362 overs) *4 

FaH «f ivlnfcatsr 18. 19. SO. 4(L 40. 46. 55. 
To Mr JB Thompson. MJ MeCagua 
Bowaww WWah 158-2-60-3; Smith 
13-6^25-1; Atleyne 4-2-7-K Lewis 
4-J-V-O. 

Uxmh rsi G Sharp and JF Steele. 


Teenlnm Somerset HRs) nD N ort ha mp- 
tonsMrs (2J by S2 runs with tour flm-tn- 
rrings wickets standing. 


RR Montgomerie tow b Rose 1* 

RJ Bailey c Parsons bCaddlek 1 

MB loye cTrewettricXb Rose 1* 

*K M Curran c Honowsy b Cadiflck — 41 
ALPonberlhy cKeonlabCaddldi — O 

□ JGSalasc Bowler DRoee 41 

TO Fhpley CTrescothlck bCuddkk — S 

JP Taylor cKsnnisb Rose — 22 

F A Rose tow b Rose 21 

J P Brown not out — * 

D E LWcohn c Bums b Caddcfc 12 

Extras (54. IbSLflU) — » 


TOM! (562 overa). 


3, 29.32.33. 100, 120, 

12B.163.168. 

BommvCeMk* Cl >6-70-6; Jones 
4-2-1 v-e. Rose 18 4 67-Sc Pierson 
7-2-88-0: Persons 6-2-16-0. 


•pD Bowler not Out — S3 

tF CDtttawayo Leya b Rote- « 

M ETrescotfriekcSataeb Taylor 22 

RJ Harden o Curran b Brawn 9 

3 j Kennla c PentwDiy b Taylor 3 

XAftareonebBrswn — ID 

U Bums c Sates b Brown . - 20 

GD Rose not out. 


Extras (b1.lb2,nb2) 


Total (Mr 8, 47 oven) ~-1 

Met wtoketm 16. SZ. BO. SB. S. 1?4. 
To beta A R Pierson. A R CadMch. P S 
Jones. 

B u wSngi Malcolm 9-1-37-0; Rose 
11-8-29-1: Taylor 9-3-18*7: Curran 
+-1-19-0? Brown M-MW 
IhwbHi D R Shepherd fifld H D »«. 


HMtfbtgleyi Lancashire (4pis) have 
scored 456 tor eight In their tint kmlngs 
against Yorkshire (3). 


7 

-tea 

27 

18 


NT wood c Byes b Hutchison 

J P Cravrfsy c Slakay b Hutctaaon 

N H Fairbrother c Biskay b McGrath - 

A FBntoil C Vaughan b Hoggard 

GD Lloyd c Wood b Hutchison 

tWK Hegg ibw b McGrath 

-wasim Akram b Middlebrook 

I D Austin c Haggard b Middlebrook - 

G Yales not out — 

Exfies (bfl. It*. nbC4) 


Total l tor 8, 1072 overs) 48« 

*aefwUkM*21. 100.129.200.30. 
3aB.3B4.46a 

To bsti Q Ctutopta, G Needy. 

■ oWe g i Hoggard 19-0-106-1; Hutchison 
20-3-75-3: Hamilton 18-4-71-0; McGrath 
6-1-33-2; Gtamp 13-2-60-0; MWcSebrook 
23J-J-74-S Lehmann 0-3-20-0. 
YORKSHatsr *D Byas. M P Vaughan, u j 
Wood. D 8 Lehmann. A McGrath, Ifl J Bin* 
key, G M Hamilton, j D kflddleorook. R O 
Stamp. P M Hutchison. M J Hoggard. 

JW Holder and A A. 


Second Women's Test 

BROUUIS v AUSTRALIA 

Match drawn. 

JAi Pant timings 306-3 dec (K 
Bolton 82. B Clark 76. J Brcadbent 63no). 


First innings 326-8 dec (J Bris- 
tol 187; FUzpatrlch 4-81). 


Bmn ond toelage (ovenWQht; 123-1} 

L Kaigndey c SmHhies b Reynard — 
J Broattoei* e Connor b Smithies — 

K Ration not Ota 

M Jones e 6 b SmftMes 

BCalver Ibw b Lang 

TJ Price notout 


Etdras (toS. nb3).. 


Total (lor 5 dec. 104 overs) 30 

M •* wietataa eeeft 184. 224. 22B. 291 . 
DM set bat: O Magno, C Fitzpatrick. C 
Mason, A Fahey. 

Bowangi Pearson 8-2-34-0; Taylor 
21-6-44-0: Edwards i0-0-3j-{t Connor 
14-6-30-1: CoUyer 16-0-46-0; Reynard 
7-0-66-1; Long 14-1-47-1: Smithies 
14-3-32-2- 


C Edwards not out 
KLsng notout — 

-• lew) 


Total (tor 0.154 overs) — 64 

DU not ban J attain. B Daniels. ** Smith- 
tat. C Connor. fJ CBSSSr, U Raynsrd, S 
Couyw. C Taylor. L Pearson. 

B n rtoyl FHzpntnck 6-1-41-0; Catrar 
7.4-6-21-0. 

U nm ir aw A heetn and A Sobers- 

Second XI Championship 

Bant tbsanr Worcestershire 298 and 
277-8 Ifl C Driver 84, D N CaUeraU 80 rxs 
Oram 6-46). NoUnghamstare 508-8 dee. 
Mtach town. 

Htabartay M nm di ngs. Warwickshire 
477-7 (D L Hemp 146. M A Sheikh 127ne. T 
Froet 73) and 317-6 (M A Wagh 132. D P 
Osier 108). Gloucestershire 397-6 (G I 
MaemWnn 61, P 5 Lazennury 134. A J 
wnem BB. U J Cawdron B5) and 406-7 (P 6 
LazanbuTv 72. A J Mft-JgN 77. M J Church 
62. M A Coombes 85V QloucectareMre 
won by three wlckste. 

ITiaiitaitaiiit Durham 320 (M A Roseberry 
76). Essex 121 and 109. Dunam won by an 
manga anO 30 runs. 

Taatlksgtuai Yorkshire 416-8 doc (L C 
Waakas 122. 1 D ftehar 56. S M Guy 53no; 
Kafflaborough 4-103) and 59-3. Uiddwex 
244 (A J Strauaa 95: Weekes 4-36J arid 328 
ID C Naab 5% Waekee &-**)- YotosWre 
won by ssvan wteketa. 


Rain washes 
out England 
run chase 

■JAIN washed out play as 
■ nBngland were attempting 
to score a daunting 284 from 
43 overs to win the second 
women’s Test against Austra- 
lia at Harrogate yesterday. 

Charlotte Edwards and 
Kathryn Leng had scored 64 
from 15 overs before the rain 
came, after Australia bad de- 
clared at 303 for five in their 
second innings. The prolific 
Lisa Keightley hit 12 bound- 
aries in scoring 90. 

Rngiaiirt have named an un- 
changed squad for the final 
Test of toe Ashes series, in 
Worcester starting on August 
21. 

The Middlesex all-rounder 
Sid Nair enjoyed mixed for- 
tunes as England Under-15 
recorded an eight-wicket vic- 
tory over India in the second 
Test at Sbenley. He bagged a 
pair at toe top of the England 
order but sliced through In- 
dia’s batting in their second 
innings, claiming five for 51 
with his leg-spin. 

Northumberland’s Nicky 
Peng added to his first-in- 
nings 81 by seeing England to 
their victory target of 50 with 
an unbeaten 23 to put the 
borne side 1-0 in front in the 
three-Test series. 

The Sussex batsman Nell 
Taylor Is to retire at the end 
of the season after a distin- 
guished career in toe first- 
class game. Now 38, he joined 
Sussex in 1997 after starting 

his career with Kent in 2979. 


Solutions 


Gloucestershire v Kent 


1. Sequoia. 

2. Cauliflower; pelargonium, 
euphorbia . 

3. * A CO INTREAU? Orarejra 
ABSTEMIOUS? In my job I take 
PRECAUTIONS against certain 
NEFARIOUS characters who over- 
step the BOUNDARIES by flouting 
REGULATIONS. They bwra to be 
DISCOURAGED from this 
UNSOCIABLE and 
UNPROFITABLE BEHAVIOUR." 

4 . at The squares, with foe 6s and 
9s inverted, b} eg. just before the 
last four digits: -1144. 

& He has a 50/S) chance of surviv- 
ing the first shot He can can only 


Blind heads out West 
as 1 7 wickets tumble 


David Foot at NevB Road 


H arry brind will be 
making his almost 
obligatory visit to the 
West Country today, taking In 
Bristol for a critical look at 
the pitch where 17 wickets fell 
by toe time bad light stopped 
play yesterday evening 
The inspector of pitches 
will be told by the umpires 
that there was nothing too un- 
toward or dangerous about a 
track which encouraged lift 
— especially from Martin 
McCague and Courtney 
Walsh — and remained an un- 
deniable test to batsmen, sev- 
eral of whom departed with 
wry expressions, if not to 
poor shots. 

It was a toss to win and put 
the opposition In; Kent’s ini- 
tial bonus in a game of signifi- 
cance to two sides poised un- 
certainly on the fringe of 
Championship aspirations. A 
win here, in Gloucester- 
shire's case with a fixture in 
hand, could at least sustain 
the optimism. 


But toe home county were 
all out for 142. Their early- 
order batting this summer 
has often appeared as bleak as 
those orphanage windows 
that, set in grey stone, look 
out across toe ground. By the 
fourth over they had lost Tim 
Hancock and Dominic Hew- 
son, both to slip catches off 
Julian Thompson. 

The pattern continued 
though Rob Cunliffe and 
Mark Alleyne, In turn, did 
their best to adjust the trend. 
Cunliffe went to an inside 
edge and after that there was 
only Alleyne left to build 
some kind of score. 

He signalled his resolve 
with an immediate four 
through midwicket and then 
followed that with both good 
sense and good fortune. Al- 
though put down in toe slips 
and gully, and nearly taken at 
short leg. the captain still pro- 
vided a thread of resistance in 
the face of consistently chal- 
lenging bowling. 

Alleyne passed his half-cen- 
tury and after almost three 
hours was ninth out to a well- 


judged catch by Matthew 
Fleming at cover, running 
towards the boundary, off 
Thompson. 

If McCague had found form 
and confidence elusive earlier 
this season one would never 
have guessed yesterday. That 
distinctive approach, chest 
stuck out belligerently, was 
back with toe zest and bounce 
that used to serve Kent well. 
He took four wickets and had 
two catches dropped. 

Now it was Kent's turn to 
fence and In some cases per- 
ish. That they finished on 91 
for seven was very much 
down to a dogged stand by 
Steve Marsh, another captain 
excelling in a crisis, and Ben 
Phillips. Trevor Ward faced 
only two balls to add to the 
misery of his season; toe deb- 
utant Chris Walsh also stayed 
for two deliveries. Fleming, 
maybe underlining the field- 
ing prowess of Walsh at long- 
leg. was run oul 
• Gloucestershire awarded 
caps to the pace bowler Jon 
Lewis, 22. and batsman Matt 
Windows, 25, at lunch. 


Caddick drops tour hint 


Don Best 


A NDY CADDICK, the 
ZA 29-year-old Somerset 
/ lpace bowler over- 
looked for the Test series 
against South Africa, 
strengthened his claim to a 
place on England’s winter 
tour to Australia with five 
for 70 in the County Cham- 
pionship match against 
Northamptonshire at Taun- 
ton yesterday. 

Graham Rose also bowled 
well to claim five for 57 as 
the visitors scored only 187 
on a quick, bouncy pitch. 
But by the end of an 
eventful day the game was 
In the balance as Somerset 
lurched to 185 for six, only 
Peter Bowler, unbeaten on 
53, looking assured. 

Stuart Lampitfs best 

championship bowling Bg- 


wta the game if be 

lands upon one ctf 

the two chambers 
marked with an X- 
So he’d bare a 1*3 
chance of surviving 
the game as a whole. 


WMDHJDT 

Wonfroofc c.d,b. 

Dropouts STUDENT 
Words Vtftboat Ebd: RUB 
Bnaltte 
a) LION & MULE 

bllbey all make new words when 
DEN ts appended, 
c) pacHYDEnns 

WulHii mte 



ores for nearly a decade res- 
cued Worcestershire at 
Derby. The all-rounder 
took five for 33 in 16 overs to 
help reduce Derbyshire to 
280 all out. 

Derbyshire, for whom 
Robin Weston made 84, had 
passed 150 for the loss of 
only the openers Michael 
Slater and Michael May, 
Lampitt’s first victim as his 
four wickets In seven overs 
cut down the middle order. 

Another bowling success 
was Hampshire’s Nixon 
McLean, who ran through 
Essex with five for 37 at 
Portsmouth. As Essex, bot- 
tom of the table and without 
several key players, were 
shot out for 141 the West 
Indian finished with his 
best figures on Hampshire 
turf this season. He was 
ably supported by Peter 
Hartley’s four for 42. 


ajwiteh/crafl/abop 

b) casting/ couch./ potato 

c) tree/house/arrest 

d) banana/boat/race 
e>flsh/fecaftjft 

fi barbecus/beef/cake 

QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Dopey; Doc 
SL Moon River 

3. five - one at 100. the next at 105, 
and yearly thereafter; 

4 . Thousands of terracotta sol- 
diers. 

5. Speedway (leading dobs), 
ft. Grape; film WhatTs Eating 
Gilbert Grape; in TbeCrapes of 
Wrath (Steinbeck); 1 Heard it 


Hampshire soon over- 
hauled the visitors' meagre 
total and finished the first 
day 50 ahead at 191 for 
three, with Robin Smith un- 
beaten on 78. 

David Boon was in sight 
of his third century of toe 
season as Durham reached 
269 for four off 99 overs 
against Glamorgan at Riv- 
erside. The captain shared a 
fourth-wicket stand of 128 
with Nick Speak (59) and hit 
nine fours on his way to B6 
notout. 

Boon's effort was eclipsed 
by that of Chris Adams, 
whose 170 — his highest 
score for Sussex — steered 
his side to 371 for seven 
against Middlesex at Hove. 

It was Adams’s 25to first- 
class century and he fell 
only four short of 1.000 
runs for toe season after hit- 
ting 27 boundaries. 


through the Grapevine (Marvin 
Gaye). 

7. Anagrams, (a type ofl sail ; lisa 
(in Casablanca); Asfl iNadlc Polly 
Peek bead, fugitive in Cyprus); 
(Mona) Lisa (directed film). 

8. The second mast populated 
cities of their countries ( Brazil. 
Denmark. US. Austria. France. 
Sweden, UK). 

9. White and Blue Collar, Nile and 
Ensign can be both. Novel by 
Dumas: Les Blancs et les Bins. 

IQ. Crow fiunfly: sung by Sheryl 
Crow; The Thieving Magpie 
(opera); The Raven, poem by Poe 
("quoth the raven, nevermore"); 
Rook, to Chess. 







I 






Swinbum will give York a miss 


jtf 1 ® 


Recurring weight problems force top jockey 
to take a week off. Chris Hawkins reports 


W ALTER Swinbum 
has lost the latest 
round in his con- 
tinual battle with 
the scales and has decided to 
skip the important York Ebor 
meeting next week. 

Swinbum commented: “Un- 
fortunately my well-docu- 
mented weight problems have 
been difficult to control 
recently and in fairness to 
myself and everyone who has 
been kind enough to support 
me I have told them 1 shall be 
taking a week out. 

“They have all been totally 
sympathetic over this deci- 
sion which means the disap- 
pointment of missing some 
marvellous rides at York. 

"But rm confident that my 
programme for the next few 
days will be successful and 
that I will be back by next 
Thursday or Friday.” 


The announcement comes 
only a week after Swinbum 
passed his 37th birthday and 
only six days after his Group 
One victory on La very in the 
Heinz ‘57' Phoenix Stakes at 
Leopards town. 

When Swinbum decided to 
take a ‘‘sabbatical’* from rid- 
ing in April 1997 because of 
weight difficulties many 
doubted whether he would be 
back, but his love or the game 
fuelled his resolve to conquer 
the problem and after 306 
days he returned In Dubai in 
February. 

His first ride In Britain was 
at Lingfield in March, since 
when he has ridden 51 win- 
ners from 283 mounts, a 
strike rate of 18 per cent 
which compares quite favour- 
ably with Kieren Fallon’s 22 
per cent and Frankie* Det- 
tori's 21 per cent 


This suggests that Swin- 
bum stm has plenty to offer 
but clearly he does not find it 
easy and knows that eventu- 
ally there will be only one 
winner. 

Mick K inan e looks as if he 
will be the chief beneficiary 
from Swlnbnm's absence, 
having already been booked 
for Exclusive in the Judd- 
monte International and Peak 
Path in file Great Voltigeur 
by trainer Sir Michael Stoute. 

At Newbury yesterday 
Muhtathir, the 7-4 favourite, 
overpowered his field in the 
Group Three Hungerford 
Stakes very much as ex- 
pected. 

Richard ffllk went him OH 
after half a furlong and this 
big colt with a lot of knee 
action was never headed, 
beating Danish Rhapsody by 
a length and a quarter in East 
time. 

Runner-up in the French 
2.000 Guineas, Muhtathir 
looked a good thing on the 
hook but was rivalled in the 


betting by the filly Beraysim, 
who ran disappointingly in 
fourth. 

Asked about Muhtathlr’s 
pounding action, trainer John 
Gosden said: “Put It this way 
— you wouldn't want to be 
lying underneath him when 
he went over the top of you. 
He loves to gallop and saps 
the speed out of the others." 

Gosden maintains the colt 
goes on any sort of ground but 
judging by the way he moves 
he would certainly not be in- 
convienced by the soft 

This may be the reason why 
connections are now looking 
to Longchamp and the Prix 
du Moulin next month but 
there is no doubt Muhtathir, 
who would not have Mown 
out a candle afterwards, de- 
serves another crack at a 
Group One prize. 

The race of the day was a 
titanic final furlong tattle be- 
tween Secret Archive and The 
Editor in the Newtown Rated 
Handicap. 

Secret Archive, ridden by 


Stratford (N.H.) 



RON COX 

TOP FORM 

72Q 

Banapaur 

Banajnw 

3.50 

Ozzie Junes 

Ozzie Jones 

320 

Laguna Boy 

Art Prince 

350 

Mosey Beat 

Hose? Beat 

4.20 

The Secret Sewn 

MnEm 

4.50 

Bigwig 

Bigwig 

520 

Beacon SBver 

Mr Speculator 


O C A*- 1 - 6 - CONSULTANTS MAIDEN HURDLE (DIY t) 

WiVV2m 110yds £2.626 (11 declared) 


Lfitt-hanDed ciori d IXm «Uh 200*fc run-m. Wualy Bat wrtHi stop bands. 
Gofcig: Good to Firm. Gnod In places. * Denotes Nnkera. 

Seven day wfmera: None 

(Uttered first Arne 3 50 BUrlfeU Boy S 4 20 Juan Rufran. 
insured: Ncne 

Roues n biJCJals alter hra'a name denote days shea last oUmg 
F.F1S 


Pw 2m 11 0yds £2,626 (11 declared) 

OftTO- BtaMdBw (90)1*11 UJresM 1-5 CUM fljn* — 

60-5 CnoM tor TOP Brat n S-1 1-5 JMttjr 7* 

0235-0 EhMaQI)PFjBtl5-11-5 B (7] M 

MBS- nag OfSfcg OT]VSww6-1V5 * 87 

4F-546 HM OtMta Q1) CJad—i 5-11-5 R Mn 82 


023M ftwmjPFwl 5-11-5 « mSym (71 64 

oinomtaowSStsOTivSDwB-ii-s sucmo w 

4F-545 Bad Opinion Q1) CJadow 5-11-5 H Mum « 

0- UatBT&Mflfafe #10 Ifc SWon 5-11-5 .IDnctfl — 

F3Z-4 acrtiTaBMfeMMHBoaey 4-11-2 J R Xweagta 71 

1125- Huai Bat |f32) GL Mom 4-1 1-2 APNcCqf«H 

fW-O DranaOc Act (16)6 Ed«ath5-1 l-fl ■ A RtqmH 71 

10 J IteliffW) A ssrew 5-11-0 R Dnaoedy 65 

11 435-22 SnaraljjpiojJftwiwIA-UMj S Bnriby 73 

BttUap 19-11 llosn Bai 4-1 ifere - * To HOW. 10-1 Erne. 12-1 Qua, Mad Option, UxBl 16-1 

BwBsuBor. KhgOtSa^.ai-1 Don. 


2 I)AWEBFRL claiming hurdle 

■4Lw2m6t 110yds £1.912 (9 dedan 


fcWZmfii 110yds £1.912 (9 declared) 

.11551 a p neon *mo 

*141? nowDMi (17) mm DVU1E 6-12-0 II Miami 71 

u BBASannarpeWKliantf-ii-ii JMagw 84 

x,w IBnqiUadTOtlflJtbtJwS-ll-S _..H sqvk — 

mini P* 01 Jacks (UllQfHulfe.B-l 1-5 0 Damn* 81 

bo4 F6 - Bltato — 

CBMmciMirenU-VJWlO-iLWli] . J R bnugta — 

3W Hnpnoi (R4) M WraWvG-UMO — C U n ai ln BB 

I* Bnai(BJJH5*s iMi-r-10-' Hr J 0 mm P) 

9-4 Rj"uj>« i-i Hipi 'jam. 5-1 P* a Juft fi-l nows Craw. L*t a Luugra. 8-1 


2 CALFJ. HANDICAP CHASE 

3m iT.666 il 1 declared) 


A. RBHHMATTOH HANDICAP CHASE 

it 1 1 0yds £3,548 (9 declared) 

1 I46&5 Janyltaw* (TO BOIL IWfe 8-12-0 L tartan (7) * - 

z jifin Fiipta obmi rra smar iq-h-u — „ r imfn 

3 1423-1 Na Bn nejij! P Wd*A«6-1 W _ T J Murpbr B8 

4 P253-1 ToBMMclainRn S Sown] 0-11-0 G Baflny ■ 

B CradOtep FnnJ (14) lira D K** 10-10-B R BAda (S) 17 

6 2WF3 Son am pip (D) J CSM 5-10-5 _ Steads ft* — 

7 112M) QwktbnbfC) WiS I MtKto 8-10-4 ■ 1hW*H — 

B 3-551P UMSacntSaMraiDRJKQBEMl 5-10-0 — L **•« 88 

« poe-po Gaia {U} on b Sctmh 13-10-0 — Hwogwp) — 

BOOm 7-4 'toottx&jtiea. iMBsBn S-i Cas»»a*HR JD-l Jazzy fetafe. DaMmlfiBt IWHi 
S aMSmo. 18-1 Spa ftft On* (tan. 33-1 RM. 

M STRATFORD-ON-AVON CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS' HANDICAP 

4aWV HURDLE 


AiWV 3m LT.666 (1 1 declared) 

1 : rxi ■mQBDvBilBOl ur,:, mi* in-13-0 -OF Ryan (3) 81 

r 0&toJan(is)(DiFH7*as . ... APMcCar«M 

3 u -V BisoB»«tj(JD(D)RUaic.io-ii-) jimeu* h 

< ivr;. En4an(iae»seHw}-)i-o . . ... — »wn n 72 

S HI .<J hKHBBpanr(n)R>)Ai'-«icie-Ii'V - ■ WBmM B 

C X'. .' ' ana Tfen Rekp (ZI)tC0)Us At Jrtnsm 11-11-4 - I J ttntfrr 81 

t -.r ra M|HnM|M)»roaii;MO-i: .... - J CMMr 75 

I J. - rr. Dr RodM (21) npdw U-io-11 - C UmHa 65 

9 R»tt^Bord4)mAV.AFM«jm9-10-7 .... J R ImM 83 

10 n.-- 1 .-* Supe, HHcUl (14) IBF) H iu-10-5 . ..SDarKkffl 89 

If -VI.' ._ A Ml ft « 

Bcttoff .itv: ■»-: i luo®. 12-2 ikjta lUdun. 1-1 Ctanpi tie Mpi. 10-1 Oh Sn Hmdf. Inch 

IncMi liif' 


3 9/\lNTEGRATG) HYDRAULICS 2STH 
■fcWANNIVetSARY NOVICE WHOLE 

Cm 61 1 10yds £2.973 (9 declared) 

1 r t.VP AnPr*ea(f7)Ml\ieB-1l-J . AP«cCor«99 

7 c: »‘i usw» Bat'S cwflii 4-1 i-i . — i unban ft 81 

3 i a *’ Khg Aoihc (3ER R FhAcitai 7- 10-U 1 S Fcmnt 70 

4 Dt. MMnv Cl) NUUK .‘-16-1? HA RbM — 

S if;--/: 5irtMnici(MlKijitcj|-in-i3 jlsach 88 

B » HWMWadQACaian-ia-n . HfUBotti — 

7 Dtp 8? UeMMg Ur. f, OH b-10-; JCdUf — 

8 1'WPitnBNnmniln.^liK . . R Writtaf (3) 74 

9 .'V SKRtBnUfDraimttWl-lO-J — - _ 8 1MM 75 

recant >-i sit nio.- i* GA-Ure. vi u®ro bar 6-r SecKf Boa. 14-1 Ung Anfc. Uefcoy. 
Haattw 


2m 1 1 0yds £2,024 (10 declared) 

1 2-3312 Enomridi (ram (UlUFIpB 7-12-0 S Bn* B 

2 /W {Ur Wr Geoga &-1 1-9 IMNv - 

3 CT-1V Dm* H» T»J (CD» U Chtrai 5-10-13 — i Ibanl IB 

4 14S0-0 BMHg Pin (13 TOR Hnte 8-10-7 — — JtMsft* 89 

5 3451-1 (MM U G L ton 5-16-6 H BHsMar ft * *90 

8 -P3320 BenMAenaRSjlJfnonllnBiH B-iO-i PIMqr* 84 

7 006W Csalltang (21) ffiPOnan 8-10-0 — Gn» lad» 81 

6 ffPP J OUcWDKWai (12)141 MJnBK7-1IH» D IlMp W 81 

8 0M00 AJsa7«b^a4n CM) (ORDWii 6-10-0 IHprffi — 

n 0M6 la9«MMPqMslilMlnd4-1IMI — a to* P) 78 

Oitiiig; 3-1 Seam®*. 4-1 Bm &-1 Do*» The rant 6-1 GbMiJ ftaa. taisa fgm. KM Half Hlnlnr. 
OBaA Docsmb. 20-1 Otm 

JE On^- 6 - CONSULTANTS MA1DB4 HURDLE (DW 2) 

9iftU2m 110yds £2.626 (11 declared) 


S Lna H» DifPlfi) lira UJdies 4-11-2 C U— Bf — 

• 63- Mdvmi-Ul 4-U-2 IMDanuu «5 

7 265 Onrtfm liras Sadi 5-n-O— Etna — 

8 taRrAQaE07»MM*n»i5-n-O IIMa — 

9 ■caan9nr(RE4PHtta4-iD-11 I nraw oo d y — 

M 4 RbaAhm (14 flSnvxn 4-10-11 I 0 m (7) — 

« PUCfr Tphan Bac* RM) A OamniMi 4-11M1 P Balm — 

BMvS-1 Bacon 51a. T-HUttr. 5F-2 Jd 7-1 Ur Soto**. MSt IK &SE lamltoQa.S-1 Qtt *. 


Results 


NEWBURY 

2.10 (Of Byda> 1, CNtCLH OT OQLC, J 
BciC (4- ? Ion. a, InpatW Bout) i6-1l, a, 
DhMw i 6 -n 17 rnn IV IV ip cnopoto- 
“Mvam; Tcio ri.m.El X. £1.70.1230 Dual 
F CJ SO CSF E4S3. 

2*40 JTfJi 1. VAUHTBHI OCHt, R Mils 
,P-1 ■■ 2. H— nn IB-1). O.Tna*» (10-1) 1-3 
la» Pmorth 5 run 1%. 9 |B Hniaj Toto. 
£5611: £1.50. Cl 50 Dual F: £13 90 CSF 
C«W. 

3.10 (In 2f 1, BWM, K Fallon 

i*-4 la«l: 2. GMn CMmhiy 116-11: 3. 

fl oh of ran 2. hd (H 

Caoll Tam cr«a. £1JM. a SC. Cl 90. Dual 


Forecast C22.X. Computer sirotglil Fore- 
cost £T7i2. Trtcast C12S.04 
3L40(71 64>di> 1, aBUHTATHHI, H Ml Ha 
(7-4 lav). 2. P — la h nh apa a ds (12-1). 3, 
PitacMhrl«aAr(i4-i).9ran IX, 4 (JGosaon) 
Tara £3.60. Cl .60. £2.70. C2.-W. Dual F. 
Q1 10. TrlhKta: CHI 10 CSF: £3330 Ml: 
Daunimg Lady. 

4.14 (In 3f 5|di> 1, HCnr *H- 
CM1Y3, DanoOIMolll (H-1):2.Tba3dltar 
(3-1 lav* 3, Ml ( 100-001 . 7 ran Shfl. 3t (R 
Hamoni Taw £15.10. £430, coo Dual F: 
C3 &0 CSF- £3732. 

4.40 («l BydaV 1. mm. P Frodortaui 
18-1); a. Dtaa Ola (16-1). 3, BuHa Ractara 
(11-2tay| 14 rnnVK. (Hlrwnim)Tate:EB50. 
£3.90 C5.9a £3.70 Dual F. Cl 07.90. CSF- 
C11U7.Tncast £721.26. 

&10(1m Sf Olyday I.ORMBIH, J RrtO 
(4-1). 2, aura hi U«M 13-1J; 3, M 


NEWBURY 

RIPON 

STRATFORD 

BANGOR 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 
771 781 

TO 782 

773 783 

774 784 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 


0891 222 780 
0891 222 790 


T^iGuardian ^interactive 


Knight (15-3 1 1-4 tavDomappoi. Bran 1A 
X (P ctwppla-Hyami Tow: £430: £130. 
£130. £2.40. Dual F: £B.m CSF: £1538. 
TrtcosC C79.B7. 

JACKPOT) £9,42930. Port ol C113S2.7S 
carried tannarel la Newtury today 
P1A C3P OT 1 £145.40. 

(BMDwnDaio. 

FOLKESTONE 

ZJOO <30 1. JACKOrS BABY, A Civil 
(5-2 tavl: 3. Lagol VMn (5-1): 3, UghC- 
■hg Bhn (5-11. 9 ran IB. IX. (W Turner) 
Tara: £330: CIJSa £130. 0.40. Dual F: 
£1220 CSF. £15.23. Tncuafc £5637. 

230 {Sty 1, POLES APART, A NUlUiU 
(B-4 mi: 2, MplemH (3—1): 3, Varpow 
ISO-1). S ram as. A. (MToenpAinaj Tote: C240: 
£1.10. £1.10. 133a Dual F: £1.70. CSF: £4.41 . 
3JIO (It tSBydap t, AHEY. S Sonderr 
(9-4 lav): 2, hr— ha {T-1J; a, Tony Tin 
(11-3- 11 nn 1. 1. (M Tragoolng) Tote: 
CSLSO: £1 .10. £2.70. C2J50. Dual F. £730. CSF: 
£1739. Trtcast C7534 
030 (Sf 1 89y«a)i 1 , ARTOXK2KES, A 
0aly(7-l);B, —d — n a Cl — da p-ltavea. 
Twin Cr—ks (5-2). 5 ran 2X. A. (U Heaton- 
-Eiirai Tom. £8.70: mo. ci 7a Dual f. 
£11.70 CSF: £2107. 

MO (in 4fy 1, PVT AM, S Sanders 
7100-30); S, P » O i U » Bay (3-1 tavj: 3, 
F — ■ (7-2). B rar. i. i (J Arnold) Tata: 
£460; £3Jft £130. Dual F: EB.4Q CSF: 
tlO.04 

4LM (bn VSyday 1, LADY MUX, J 

Qrarui |3-1): 2, Mrs Phjfclaa (14-1): 3, Wad- 
Sag Band (9-4). 2-r t» Nociunra. B rqn X 

[ Ik (3 Uellor) Toto E3 4tt El .70. CLOT. Dual 
I F: £1430. CSF1 £343« 

PtACRparr-. 04.40. 

QUABPOTIC1730. 


SOUTHWELL 

UO (7*y 1. HD 


no-1); a, itafl— smrtwny (r-* ««*); a, 

htfe to— Ml Uw (7-1). 11 ran Nk. nk. (R 
HoUlirahead) Toto. £8.90; £330. Cl 30. £1 .40. 
Dual Ftarac — c £1170. CompuMr SlralgM 
Forecast £2435. 

UO (1m efy 1, HAPPY I— (HUM. P 

Fessey (3^-1 ) ; a. Yrawnan (20-: ) ; a, Co— 
da Monay (5-1). 6-4 lav Chocolate Boa. 16 
run X, 3X. (Q EnrtgM) Toto: Ml 30; £730. 
£3.40. C2.70. Dual Forsacst f 40330. Com- 
puter Straight Foraeaat £514.09. Tric«t 
£437032. Non Runner: ToshheoL 
2-50 (PfR 1, ABTAAL, P McCabe (15-8 
lavk 2. Tnycraa— a (10-1]: 3, OHarry 
(10-1). 10 ran Z X. (Urs N Macaulay) TWk 
£ 230: El.ra £3.10. £2.10. Dual F: nsm 
CSF: £21.88. 

3^0 (1 m|: 1, OOUPAMB, Eimra (TQor- 
man (6-1); 2, Pa— Tha M (100-30 lav): 
3, San Ya a— Ba (12-1); 4, Or*— Boppar 
(IB-1) 16 r— 3. hd. (W O' Gorman) Tela: 
£730: £1.40, £1.90, E2.7Q, £43a Dutd Fore- 
cast £18.60. Computer SlralgM Fcr e o a t 
£2520. Tricaat £l9S3a 
US <1 b> 40 1, LUCKY BBOOHIA, C 
Carver (1 1-4 lav): WHa (9-Sh ■, Htot 

SI J — aa »-i). 10 ran Z Ik (A Carroll) 
TDBE £330; £130; £2.10, £230. Dual Fore- 
eaat Ci1.«a Canputar Straigffl Foraeaat 
£13 07. TdCOSC ES33S 
AdCOCBOi 1, OK HAns, T WllAams (2&-1); 
2, RWqr S-attoiMM (9-1): 3, M— alCton 
(fi-a low), is f— (Ml— J Craw) Tot* £19.70: 
E53Z D 30, £230. Dual F: EBS-20. Computer 
3tralflm Forecast £21003. 

4L5C (Bflt LK(»ASB>H,T G McLaughlin 
(20-1); S, ban Lodger (9-1); 3, S«u*- 
aiar rs (14-1). 13-8 lev Sue u«. is ran Shd. 
a. (R Marvin) Tote: Cl 52a CS30. £2.10. 
£420. Dual F; T7T.oa Computer SnUd 
Forecast: £15638. THc—t C1.344A1. Non 
Rumarf Kowva 
pLAcspanEsissa 
QUADPOT; D320. 


D-BO-HARKY, D Sooensy 


Dane O'Neill, got the short- 
head verdict, showing great 
spirit when headed a furlong 
out by Kieren Fallon's motmL 

O'Neill got a tremendous 
response from Secret Archive 
but emerged with great credit 
himenir after baking op argu- 
ably the strongest man in a 
finish in this country. 

Such is the reputation of 
David Loder as a trainer of 
two-year-olds these days that 
his runners seldom represent 
value and his debutant Phar- 
eekh was sent off a ludi- 
crously short 1-3 chance in 
the Washington Singer 
Stakes. 

There were only five run- 
ners and Phareekh finished 
fourth as Valentine Girl 
whizzed through on the rails 
in the final ISO yards to win 
by two and a balflengths. She 
looked impressive but the 
value of the form is hard to 
assess as the race was run at 
a crawl in a time nearly 16 
seconds slower than 
standard. 


Logo 

row 

cools 

down 


TonyPaley 


T HE Jockeys' Associa- 
tion and the British 
Horseracing Board both 
sounded more optimistic yes- 
terday about a positive out- 
come to the increasingly acri- 
monious dispute over 
jockeys’ sponsorship. 

The Jockeys’ Association, 
through its secretary Michael 
Caulfield and prominent 
riders, including Richard 
Dun woody, had this week 
strongly reiterated Its desire 
to let their members wear 
sponsorship logos. 

The Racehorse Owners’ 
Association bad taken a simi- 
larly hard line in opposition 
to the idea but after a meeting 
of owners and joc keys repre- 
sentatives at the BHB both 
sides were more hopeful of a 
compromise being reached. 

Neither BHB marketing 
manager Tim Darby nor Caul- 
field was prepared to elabo- 
rate on the details of the meet- 
ing but both expressed 
themselves happy with the 
outcome. 

Caulfield said: "I think 
there’s something there to 
work on and something with 
which we may be able to 
move forward." 

The Jockeys' Association 
hold their AGM at York on 
Tuesday when the latest pro- 
posals will be outlined to the 
riders by Caulfield. 

Winona has been ruled out 
erf the Aston Upthorpe York- 
shire Oaks. | 

Last month's Irish Oaks' 
winner has suffered a mild 
bout of colic and was taken 
out of Wednesday’s Group 
One race at the five-day decla- 
ration Stage. 

But John Oxx is confident 
of his filly moving a full 

recovery and will now take 
her to France far the Prix 
VermeOle at Longchamp on 
September 13. 

"Unfortunately Winona has 
had rnfld colic in the last cou- 
ple of days,” the trainer 
revealed. 

It would have flattened her 
and she has also been on med- 
ication. She has recovered 
now but the timing tas been a 
bit of a disaster as It has ruled 
her out of the race.” 
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Ron Cox expects the St Leger winner to return to form at Newbury after a beiow-par Ascot run 

The shine is back on Silver Patriarch 


Written by those in the know 


S ILVER PATRIARCH, 
available at a very 
bankable 5-2 in morn- 
ing prices, can pot a 
moderate Ascot run behind 
him and get his career back 
on track in the Geoffrey Freer 
Stakes at Newbury today. 

Last season's St Leger win- 
ner will find this well-watered 
left-handed track, with Its 
long galloping straight. Ear 
more to his lifrtng th an Ascot 1 
where be never got into the 
argument when beaten 10 
le n gths Into sixth place be- 
hind Swain in the King 1 
Georgy. 

Accustomed to competing 
in Group One company, John j 
Dunlop's colt is flilly capable | 
of giving Sib away In this 
Group Two if he is back to his I 
best — and recent work at 
Arundel certainly suggests 
this is the case. 

A gallop in blinkers earlier 
this week reportedly shar- 
pened the grey up nicely. Sil- 
ver Patriarch showed the ben- 
efit of that experiment by 
working well in a subsequent 
spin at Arundel, without the 
headgear, and a return to the 
form which saw him beat 
Swain in the Coronation Cup 
is on the cards. 

Silver Patriarch (3.00) 
has beaten The Fly on the 
three occasions they have 
met; Memorise had his limita- 
tions exposed in the Hard- 
wicke Stakes and,' with Stra- 
tegic Choice expected to need 
this after a 93-day lay-off, it 


could be Single Empire Is the 
one to beat. 

Single Empire was having 
his first outing since last 
year’s Derby, where he in- 
jured his back, when staying 
on to fi nis* 1 sixth behind 
Fruits Of Love at Newmarket 
last month. Be is 51b better off 
with Multicoloured and win 
strip fitter this ti m e. 

After spells with David Bar- 
ron and Mick Easterby, AJ- 
mnhimm (2.00) is back at Ed 
Dunlop’s yard. The six-year- 
old Is not the easiest of horses 
to win on, but Kieren Fallon 
is the man fertile job. 

Almuhimm put up a series 
of good efforts for Dunlop In 
1996, looking' unlucky when a 
close fourth in the Banbury 
Cup and winding up with a 
creditable eighth in the Tote 
Festival Handicap at Ascot 

If Crystal Charm (230) is 
as good as they believe at , 
Man ton. Peter Chappie- 
Hyam's filly should make a 
w inni ng debut in the St 
Hugh’s Stakes, even though , 
this five fixriongs is unlikely 
to bring out the best In her. . 

However, bearing in mind 
that highly-ratpd stable com- j 
panions Circle Of Gold and 
Belasco were beaten at odds- 
on first time out, backers 
should tread warily. 

Though she could be better 
drawn, Richard Hannon’s 
Golden Syrup (430) appeals 
off a handy-looking weight in 
the Levy Board Nnrsery 
Handicap. 


Market forces to the fore in 
Great St Wilfrid Handicap 

T HE luck of the draw de- I there Is no Tadeo (drawn 4) to 
serted Emermne Market tow them along, there is no 


■ serted Emerging Market 
in last season’s William H1H 
Great St Wilfrid Handicap, 
but it could be a different 
story for John Dunlop’s 
raider in the Ripon sprint 
today, writes Ron Cox. 

Twelve months ago Emerg- 
ing Market came out of the 
pack to beat the runners on 
the stands side, hut he was 
unable to peg back Tadeo, 
who made all on the far side, 
and was beaten three-parts of 
a length. 

This time Emerging Mar- 
ket (4.15) Is well placed to 
makt» a late charge from stall 
21. This season the high num- 
bers have been favoured in 
big fields up the straight six 
furlongs here, and although 


there is no Tadeo (drawn 4) to 
tow them along, there is no 
| shortage of ftwietud runners 
I amongst the high numbers 
while Pigeon (23) likes to 
make the running. 

Emerging Market has 
shown nothing In two outings 
SO for this sgflgp n, but last 
week’s run at Ascot will have 
put an edge an him. 

Trifecta punters might also 
like to consider Double 
Action, First Maite and 
Double Oscar . 

Lady Henries has her Sus- 
sex team in One form, and she 
can win the City Of Rfpon 
Handicap -with -Tykeyver - 
(4.45) who looked unlucky at 
Windsor on Monday. He is 
131b lower than when success- 
fid at Ascot last season. 
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Fight back . . . Silver Patriarch a t te m pt s to redeem his reputation in the Geoffrey Freer Stakes 
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TWELVE months to the day 
since he finished a beaten 
favourite in the Acomb 
Stakes, Chester House 
returns to York on Tuesday 
with a major chance of 
patting the record straight 
in the Juddmonte 
IntematlonaL 

Not the luckiest race for 
trainer Henry Cecil, it must 
be said. Since Wollow won 
in 1976, some big Warren 
Place guns have been 
silenced here, including Oh 
So Sharp and Indian 
Skimmer. Not forgetting 
Basra Sham, fourth of four 
behind Singspiel last year. 

But now that the penny 
has dropped with Chester 
House, the Cecil camp are 
convinced this colt can end 
the drought. 

Confidence 

Indeed, we understand 
Saar would have been 
earning the colours of 
Juddmonte sponsor Khalid 
Abdullah ou Tuesday 
instead of seeking minor 
honours at Deauville today 
were it not for the Cecil 
confidence behind Chester 
House. 

Timing is favourite to 
win Wednesday’s Tote Ebor 
for the Abdullah-Cecil 
combination, and while 
there is little doubt she is 
fairly handicapped after 
finishing second in a Group 
Two race in France, some 
Warren Place insiders 
question whether she is the 
right type for the race. 

Tuning's tendency to get 
“lit up” in the 
preliminaries will be 
thoroughly examined in 
front of a capacity crowd at 
York. She would not be the 
first horse to boil over on 
the long walk across the 
Knavesmire from the 
racecourse stables. 

Versatile 

Theatreworid is on our 
Ebor short-list. The dual 
Champion Hurdle runner- 
up recovered something 
like his best Flat form with 
an easy win over Winged 
Hussar at Galway last 
month. 

That was a striking 
performance by Aidan 
O'Brien’s versatile gelding; 
who conld also be in line for 
a crack at the Melbourne 
Cup if all goes to plan next 
week. 

As ever, the state of the 
ground will be crucial at 
York. John Dunlop, for 
one. will be praying the 
watering is not overdone. 
Both Celeric. who is spot on 
for Tuesday’s Lonsdale 
Stakes, and Elnadim. on 


course for the Nunthorpe 
on Thursday, require 
proper fast ground. 

The Bradford & Bingley 
Handicap, also on 

Thursday, sees the Dunlop- 
trained Generous Rosi drop 
to a mile on the advice of 
Pat Eddery. Collared close 
home by Gypsy Passion at 
Goodwood, this game front- 
runner will go well again. 

Rave reviews 

The three days at York are 
always instructive on the 
two-year-old front. David 
Loder will be hard to keep 
out of the news next week 
and on Thursday he 
plans to unleash another 
smart juvenile prospect in 
Crown Of Trees. 

This Chiefs Crown colt 
has earned rave reviews in 
a stable brimming with 
two-year-old talent. He 
could be a warm order In 
the Convivial Stakes. 

The winner of 
Wednesday's Rous Selling 
Stakes will not have such a 
bright fiiture. but this is 
one of the most competitive 
races of Its type and we can 
pass on a whisper for Brian 
Meehan’s Robber Red. 

El Tango, Meehan’s July 
Stakes rannenip, misses 
the Gim crack after being 
sold to race in America. 

On course 

York was always popular 
with Dick Hern and 
Tuesday’s Melrose 
Handicap a regular target. 
We suspect the Major may 
have bad a say in Marcus 
Tregoning. his successor at 
Kingwood House Stables, 
steering a course for next 
week’s race with Kadir. 

Hamdan A1 Maktoum’s 
colt has yet to get offthe 
mark, but with better luck 
in r unning might well have 
done so at Goodwood. He’s 
worth persevering with. 

A fascinating card at 
Newbury today, with the 
spotlight foiling on Peter 
Chappl e-Hyam ’s highly- 
regarded filly Crystal 
Charm. Superior to 
yesterday's winner Circle 
of Gold, she will find the 
five furlongs of the St 
Hugh’s Stakes plenty short 
enough but her class may 
see her through. 

Michael Stoute’s Floral 
Raj should be a leading 
player In the Yattendon 
Stakes, but Delta’s Way, 
Glamis and Golden Snake 
are all worth noting in 
betting exchanges. 

Saturday special 

MOWELGA 
(Newbury, 4.00) 
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Golf 


US PGA Championship 


Women’s British Open 


Singh makes up early ground 


MikeSelveyin 

Seattle sees the 
battle to reel in 
the leader begin 


F ollowers of Tiger 
Woods had to wait 
until the afternoon at 
Sahalee Country Club 
yesterday to see the overnight 
leader try to strengthen his 
hold on the 80th PGA Champi- 
onship, but by tben the 
business of chasing the 
Tiger's tail was under way in 
earnest. 

On the first morning Woods 
bad carded a four-under-par 
66, a course record, to lead by 
two strokes from a group of 
eight players who Included j 
not a single European. But 
Colin Montgomerie. level par 
after the first round, made a 
steady If not spectacular start 
to the second day. picking up 
three shots only to lose one of 
them, and after 12 holes he 
was two under par. 

Lee Westwood, though, who 
shot 74 on Thursday, has lost 
his game at present, and at 10 
over par after 15 holes seems 
certain to miss his first cut of 
the year and his first to date 
in the States. 

Instead it was the Fijian Vi- 
jay Singh who was making a 
charge. Level par overnight, 
five birdies on the Grant nine 
Installed him as tournament 
leader, two shots ahead of 
Steve Elkington — three 
under after 14 — and three 
ahead ora group that includes 
Fred Funk, Scott Gump and 
Frank Lickliter. Funk, Gump 
and Lickliter on the same 
leaderboard: truly there is a 
God. 

Montgomerie’s first round, 
containing three birdies, as 
many bogeys and no heckling. 
had left him satisfied that on 
this challenging course he 
was well placed to challenge 
for that elusive first major. 
For the first time he feels that 
he has left little to chance in 
his preparation, and It is pay- 
ing dividends, particularly 
his putting with which he 
was happy for the first time 
in months. 

Yesterday, paired once 
more with Ernie Els and Phil 
Mickelson, he was out shortly 
after eight o'clock, the day 
cloudless once more with just 
a whisper of breeze through 
the forests. After pairing the 
1st he picked up his first shot 
at the par-five 2 nd, where his 
unerring drive was followed 
by a second three-wood which 
cleared the water protecting 
the front of the green and ran 
through the back. 

It left him an approach putt 
of some 75 feet and after a 
scenic journey through the 
hills and dales of a tricky 
green his ball rolled to a stop 
a mere three feet away. He 
practises short putts sucb as 
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Steady in the sun . . . Colin Montgomerie lines up a putt yesterday. The Soot made a solid start to the second round 
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be elsewhere. 


wanting to know when last 


these assiduously and tends 
not to miss. 

He might have dropped a 
shot at the next when a tower- 
ing approach shot over a 
stand of pines left him no 
more than 10 feet from the 
flag but in sand with a nasty 
downslope to negotiate. His 
bunker shot was nerveless 
and executed with micro- 
meter precision, just clearing 
the lip of the trap and almost 
going In the hole. The putt 
was a formality. 

A second shot was then col- 
lected on the next when his 
approach to the upper level of 
a two-tier green was judged 
immaculately, leaving a putt 
of no more than seven feet 

Waiting by the 6th tee to 
play the first of the par 
threes, Montgomerie would 
have noticed a sign saying 
that the hole was being mar- 
shalled by members of the 
Broadmoor Golf Club. Appro- 
priate. be might think, for 


this hole may well drive him 
mad by the time the champi- 
onship Is done. 

A bogey on Thursday was 
followed by another as his tee 
shot drew to the left edge of 
the green when the pin, away 
to the right, was set perfectly 
for his trademark fade. Ex- 
cept that he appears to have 
lost that skill. 

Faced with a putt of at least 
30 paces, he left the first one 
20 feet short, and if his body 
language was understood cor- 
rectly he was never in the 
mood to have a run at the 
second. He escaped on the 
long 6th by chipping to four 
feet after he had run through 
the green, and again an the 
8th by holing from 25 feet for 
par. He reached the turn in 
34, one under par. 

Westwood, by contrast, had 
found the coarse penal in the 
first round, and no better yes- 
terday. with his birdie on the 
1 st — a five-iron to four feet 


— proving a false dawn to an- 
other slogging day. 

In a position to reach the 
2nd In two, he found tiie water 
and came off with a bogey; he 
was fortunate to come away 
from the next having dropped 
only one further shot; he 
missed from 10 feet for par on 
the 7th; and on the 8th he was 


forced to take a penalty drop 
after his ball lodged in tire 
tranches of a tree and be fin- 
ished with a double bogey. He 
was out in 39. 

Omens for Woods to win his 
second mayor are all around. 
For a start, no one with that 
surname can fell on a course 
with so much timber. And 
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barely 10 miles south of Saha- 
lee lurks Tiger Mountain. 

Woods, by his own admis- 
sion, Is playing a more ma- 
ture game these days, think- 
ing raiher than powering his 
way round foe course, and 
keeping his driver out of the 
way. 

But there is a sneaking feel- 
ing that he is not hitting the 
ball as well as he would like 
and that it is some sensa- 
tional putting which is keep- 
ing his head above water. 

The fact, though, is that 
since Woods came on to the 
, PGA Tour in 1996 he has 
never won a tournament that 
he has been leading after the 
first round. Most recently, be 
shot 66 to become joint leader 
of The Open at Birkdale but 
finished third, a stroke be- 
hind the winner Mark 
O’Meara — whose 69 yester- 
day kept alive his hopes of a 
third major this year — and 
Brian Watts. 
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contention for first-year 
honours. 

Moodie. though upset that 
she cannot play, is aware of 
the reasons, and the situation 
mirrors that on the men’s 
European Toar. 

Europe's men and women 
have no need of complicated 
qualification rules. They 
should set out to find the best 
12 Europeans, regardless of 
where they choose to earn 
their living, and ask them to 
play. The idea is to beat the 
United States and that win 
happen more often if all the 
best players play. 

Moodie, who is level with 
the American Wendy Ward [ 
and Staffordshire's Sue Strud- ] Davies . . . missed ent 
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Down 

1 Critic (see cotum) savaged 
Stockhausen's oeuvre (10,5) - 

2 Potter’s Inspiration curtailed 
Mosaic enthusiast (5) 

3 Coppers got up twice for a 
sweetener (7) 

4 The death halt loved fcy Keats 
has feHow united in support 
of art (7) 

5 Scott’s protector is human 
after aH, almost to a T (8) 

6 How like the bindweed: one 
finds nothtog in tt (15) 

7 Quiet men only mount the 
“aw” factor (B) 

8 A parliamentary setback (6) 

15 Noxious missile is wen under 
way (5,3) 

16 A gesture of honour (6) 

1-7 Recuperative effect of 

Newcastle, one finds (7) 

18 Don Juan in Spain: damned 
cretin (7) 


India have refused to allow 
drugs tests on their players at 
the Commonwealth Games 
next month. “Cricketers 
worldwide are not tested for 
drugs and we see no need to 
make an. exception at the 
Games,” said Jayant Lele. 
secretary of the country’s 
Board of Control 
The former New Zealand 
Test batsman Mark Great- 
batch announced his retire- 
ment from all first-class 
cricket The left-hander, who 
played 41 Tests and 64 one- 
day internationals, is with 
Central Districts where he is 
director of coaching and 
development. 


Australian push for World Cup 


A/Kfjr Wilson 


A ustralian officials 
are to propose a World 
Cup in the southern 
hemisphere in autumn 1999 at 
next week’s launch meeting 
of the International Board. 

The meeting has been 
called * by John McDonald, 
chairman of the Australian 
Rugby League, at the request 
of News Limited, to restore 
order to the international 
game after more than three 
years of chaos since the ini- 
tial Super League upheaval 
The last World Cap was 
held in 1995 in England, and 
Wales and was deemed a 
great success, especially for 
Its Impact on “emerging 
nations*’ such as Fiji Tonga, 
Western Samoa and the Cook 
Islands. 


Ice Hockey 

BraCknell Bees, having been 
refused a work permit for the 
Canadian forward Chris Row- 
land, have quickly signed a 
replacement in the left- 
winger Frank LaScala from 
Ontario, writes Vic Bat- 
dielder. He played for New- 
castle last season. 


The rebel Super League 
organisation then took con- 
trol of the International game, 
with a new board set up 
under the rfiairtn a psh ip of 
Maurice Lindsay, but its 
plans for a World Cup in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and 
Papua New Guinea in 1997 
had to he shelved when News 
Limited, the media giant 
which backed Super League, 
was defeated in the Austra- 
lian courts. 

The question of who should 
run the international game 
has remained divisive even 
since the Super League civil 
war ended in Australia late 
last year, and T.lndoay had 
called an alternative meeting 
to next week’s for September 
at the instigation of the Ocea- 
nia nations. 

But the indications yester- 
day were that Lindsay would 


now be attending next week's 
meeting as a representative of 
Super League, as would all 10 
foil member nations. 

It has been a frustrating 
and damaging delay since the 
last World Cup, but an event 
based in Sydney next year 
would inevitably be over- 
shadowed by the countdown 
to the 2000 Olympics and by 
the rugby union World Cup in 
the northern hemisphere in 
October and November. Lind- 
say's proposal to build on the 
1995 success by staging a 
repeat tournament in Europe 
in 2000, with Great Britain 
playing Australia next 
autumn, seems a more sen- 
sible alternative. 

Officials from the Gates- 
head consortium, who hope to 
have their application for a 
1999 Super League franchise 
accepted on Monday, yester- 


day confirmed that they 
would not be seeking entry to 
next year's Challeng e Cup. 
“We would prefer to wait for 
the start of Super League, so 
that we can properly manage 
our entrance to the game,” 
said their spokeswoman Kath 
Hetherington. 

The Challenge Cup may no 
longer be foe only rugby 
league screened on terrestrial 
television next season. Chris 
Caisley, the chairman of 
Super League (Europe), has 
revealed that clubs have se- 
cured foe right to sell high- 
lights of Super League 
matches to other channels. 

The Australian Shane Ken- 
ward, Salford Reds’ new half- 
back signing, will miaa the 
rest of the season after suffer- 
ing a dislocated wrist on his 
debut against Leeds last Sun- 
day and having it pinned. 


Set by Bunthome 

Across 


1 Dissenter turning many 
Tories puce (4-7) 

9 Here in Jerusalem, bicultural 
stai(7) 

10 It's gotten rain on 
Newell urch! (7) 

11 Forms a striking relationship 
(4,2.3) 

12 ATroUoplanincHnatjon...(5) 

13 ...is the downfall 1 of Lewis 
Biot? (4) 


14 Lowers in crates (4,5) 

18 Transept that Is constructed 
on Church Rock (5,5) 

19 Focrf many and many more 

(4) 

21 Zestful faflure (5} 

22 Such early worship before a 
noble fugitive (9) 

24 Is one too drunk to notice 
Centre Point? (7) 

25 Whence animation is 
observed in an empty box (7) 

26 Rash ascetic might use a/ftji 
for excuse say (ID 


island (5) 
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Boxing 

Herd Graham has been given 
foe chance to become; British 
super-middleweight cham- 
pion after the holder Dean 
Francis relinquished his title 
yesterday for a shot at a 
world title. The 38-year-old 
Sheffield fighter will meet 
David Starie. the Common- 
wealth and former British 
champion, for the vacant title. 

Tennis 

Monica Seles won six of the 
last seven games to beat Nath- 
alie Taimat of France 6-4, 6-4 
to reach the semi-finaJs of a 
WTA event in Manhattan 
Beach, California. 


Boxing Cycling 

Viva Las Vegas, says pliant Iron Mike Spanisl 


John Rawfing 



Squash 

Rodney Eyles, Australia’s 
world champion, lost in the 
quarter-finals of the Geoff 
Hiipt Satellite Championship 
In Melbourne. The top seed 
was beaten 15-8, 14-17, 13-15, 
15-19, 15-14 by Paul Price, a 
surprise selection for Austra- 
lia’s Commonwealth Gaines 
squad. Byron Davies, who wdi 
partner Eyles In foe doubles 
in Kuala Lumpur, lost 10-15, 
15-14, 15-8, 15-6 to England's 
Iain Higgins. 


M ike tyson^s unfailing 

capacity to generate 
headlines from the unex- 
pected has been evident 
throughout his career. ■ He 
succeeded once again when 
he made a last-minute deci- 
sion to withdraw an applica- 
tion to foe New Jersey Boxing 
Commission for foe return of 
his boxer’s licence. 

Instead he has requested 
that the governing body 
which banned Him from the 
ring, the Nevada State Ath- 
letic Commission, should con- 
sider reliceasing him as soon 
as possible. 

Tyson's decision came only 
15 hours before the New Jer- 
sey Commission had been due 
to announce the result of its 
deliberations Into the case, 
three weeks after a hearing 
when, under questioning 
from his own lawyer, the for- 
mer world heavyweight 


champion had lost his compo- 
sure and sworn on national 
television. 

Tyson was banned from the 
ring as a consequence of the 
moment when he bit a lamp 
from Evander Hblyfleld's 

right ear during their World 
Boxing Association and Inter- 
national Boxing Federation 
world title fight on June 28, 
1997, in Las Vegas. 

Despite his angry outburst 
at foe hearing. It was ex- 
pected he would be given his 
licence back by the commis- 
sion, largely because of his 
ability to generate millions of 
dollars through another 
comeback. 

Yesterday, speculation sug- 
gested the Tyson camp had 
received a tip-off that the ver- 
dict might a gainst thorr^ 
and that he had cancelled his 
application to save face. But 
his boxing adviser Shelley 
Finkel denied this, saying 
that they were bowing to a 
growing perception that Ty- 


: son should be judged by the i 
commission which had ! 
banned him. 

’*We did ft because what I 
I we’d been hearing from all I 
the commissions was that 
Mike was hurting them," aniri | 

I Finkel “and we can always 1 
go back to New Jersey if it’s 
bad in Nevada.” I 

The news was welcomed by 1 
Mills Lane, the feisty Reno , 
judge who disqualified Tyson 
against Holyfield. Speaking 
on American television he ; 
said: “He should have gone 
for Nevada and faced the 
music. You cannot dance ! 
i around it. Going to Nevada is 
what be should have done in 
the first place." 

The executive director of 
the Nevada State Athletic ; 
Co m m i ss ion . Mark Ratner. 
said that he bad been sur- 
prised to receive Tyson's ! 
j request but that a “fair and 
I impartial’' hearing could be 
set up within two to three ! 
I weeks. 


Spanish Tour 
shuns France 


THE Tear of Spain will 

I give France a miss next 
month, to avoid trouble 
with French police. 

The Tour begins on 
September 6 and the 13th 
stage, starting and finish- 
ing In SablnanigD, Included 
50 miles on French roads. 
But after the drag scandals 
and police checks on team 
cars and hotels during the 
Tour de France, which led 
to all four Spanish teams 
pulling out in protest at per- 
ceived mistreatment of 
their riders, the Tour of 
Spain organiser Unipublic 
decided to amend the route. 

“This decision has been 
taken in consideration of 
French justice and with the 
Intention of avoiding more 
tension," said a spokesman. 
“We do not want to rnn foe 
slightest risk of a repeat of 
what happened in the Tour 
de France.” 
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